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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


1 ipEfE French Manuscript, of which a Translation is here offered: to the 
Public, was meditated tired composed fn the midst of the people whom it 
ilcfcfifiis. The ahsolult retirement of the Author from European Society, 
for a seliep^pf Years pwell qualified him for'penetrating into the darktartd 
unexplorqfle recesses of the Indian character ; but it has also veiled him- 

self, in an equal degree, from*the curiosity ofjiis readers . 

• * 

The little thcM is known ofjiimiv this country may be collected from 

tHe following despattfi of the Governor in Council at Fort St. George, of 
the^ith December, 1807, to the Honorable Court of T)irectorsof the Edsl* 
India Company, which tfrey hav$ bedfpleaseH to allow the Translator to 
publish.% 

. “ We requfe yJur reference to the Minutes noted in the margin 

“ relative to a work which has been lately compiled bv#thft Abbe 
u Dubois, a gentleman of irreproachable character, who, having escaped 
“ fro^Ttl’e massacres 0^010 French "Revolution, srthght refuge in India, 
“ and fias sjnee been engaged in^he zealous %nd pJbus duty of a Mis¬ 
sionary, jn the performance of .which A has acquired a degree of 
“ respeck among both the European and ‘Native inhabitants that we 
“ believe to have been*rarely«equalled in pefSn.’stir' fns sffiicw. It is 
“ jmiongst natives, however, that the time of # this Missionary has been 
“ chiefly passed, and he has availed Jj^mseI£of khf long intercourse, to 
“ compile a distinct account*outlie Hindi! CiTstmns and Manners. In 
u order that you may be particularly informer! of the character of the 
“ work, we have inserted the followi extrack of a'lelter from Major 
u Wilks, late Acting President qj Mysore, in which country the Abbe 
“ J)ubois has chiefly resided, addressed to the Military Secretary of 

our late President: 

• « 

♦ 

\ “ ‘ The Manuscript of the Abbd Dubois on Indian Castes, was 
“.put into my hands by the author early in tjidyear 1806, and # so 
“ for as my previous .information and subseqifent inquiry fiave 
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“.enabled me to judge, it contains the most eo&'ect, domprehon- 
sive, asdhninutc account extant in any European language of 
the Customs and Mannens of the Hinlus. lOf tjje general 
“ utility of a work of this nature, I conclude/,.hat no doubt can 
“ be entertained. Every Englishman residing fin India is inter- 
“ ested ■ in the knowledge of those peculiarities in the Indian 
“ castes whieh may enable jiip to donduct witmthe natives the 
“ ordinary intercourse of civility or business without offending 
“ their prejudices. These prejudices ant dliiefly known ty Euro- * 
“ peans as insulated facts, and a work wlreli should cnab’: to . 
< “ generalize our knowledge by unfoldii/g the sources from which " 
“ those prejudices are derived, would, as a manual for the youilgcr 
“ servants of the Company,-in particular, be productive of public 
“ advantages, on which it seems to he quite superfluous to enlarge. 

" ‘ Being desirous of obtaining for the work the advantage M' 

“ a testimony' to its merits of greater weight tlpm any which J 
“ could presume to offci I 8. ihmittcd it. to the perusal of a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary eminence, who returned it tome with 
“ an eulogiunr which more than justified .lire t-j inion 1 had pre- 
“ viouslv formed, bu without the permission (which had been the 
“‘chief object of my communication) to make a public use of his 
“ name.’ 

' ’ i 

“ The Manuscript was communicated to Lord William Bentinck 
“ previously to his Lordshij/s departure, and Mr. Petrie lm,s explained 
“ in a separate Minute the tVasons which prevented the subject from 
r l> being c. 0 VTfcinno rietfi. Tlie Abbe Dubyis having no means of editing 
“the work at his own charge, and it being obviously of public imprqd- 
“ ance that so usefuKa compilatic*> should not he withheld, it became 
“ necessary to decide on "the most propnAuode of effecting the publi- 
“ cation of it. *' 

' C t ^ 

“ After full consideration, vte decided to pureba ;e it on account of 
“ the Company for the sum of two thousand pagodas, which though 
“ a moderate sum for a work which must have been attended with c<fiy 
“ siderahle labor, it was ascertained would be acceptable to the author. 

“ We beg at the same time to observe, that it is probable that this sum 
‘ ‘ will be fully repiic^ by the sale of a publication which may be expected 

“to excite t eonaifierable interest.” 

• » 
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The prior tansultations of the Madras Government on this Subject have 

been also communicated to the Translator, and shew the importance that 

w'as attached to tiieworo, and the active zeal with which il was ‘patronized . 

Lord William B^ritinck, after his retirement from the Government, in 

laying the Manusypipt before the Governor in Council, thus speaks of it: 

*Mt is described by Sir James Mackintosh as being the most compre- 

“ hensivo and minute account ext^nj, in any Eu|ppean language, of the 

‘‘ Manners of the Hindis.” 

' 

• f.ItSms generally understood thaTSir James Mackintosh felt his Own 
jnClyrnent, on this occasion, confirmed by,its coincidence with that of 
Mr. W. Ershine of Bombay, a gentleman of distinguished talents, and 
convert,a\tt equally with the Mythology, Literature, Mannas, and Insti¬ 
tutions of lydia. 

# My Lord iVill iam Benftyck sums up la$ own opinion as follows : 
“ The result of"tm%nvn observation dlfHng my residence in India is, 
“ that the Eurojteans generally kno # w little or nothing of the customs 
l i and manners of the Hindlls* W% are all acquainted with some pro*- 
“ spinel marks And facts 4 which all who run may read ; but their 
‘‘ manner of thinking^ their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which 
“ circumstances a knowledge *f the people consists, is I fegr in great 
“ part wanting to ys. We understand very imperfectly their language. 
“ Thjf^torhaps know ir^re of ours; but their knowledge is by no means 
“ sumSiently extensive to give a description a£ subjects not easily rc- 
“ presented by the insulated words intlaij^ use. We do not, we can- 
not, associate with the natives. We cannot see them in their houses, 
“ and with their famines. We are necessarily ren muck'-confined to 
“ tmr.housqs by the heat; all our wants and business whieh would 
“ kjreate a greater intercourse with the natives, is done feS'hs, and wc 
“ are in fact strangers in ths land. 1 "Save personally found the want 
“ of a work to which reference co’uld be made* for a just description of 
“ the, native opinions and manners. I am of opinion that, in a political 
“ point of view, the information which the work of the Abbe Dubois 
“ has to impart mfght be of,the greatest benefit in aiding the'servants 
‘4 <Jfthe government in conducting themselves more in unison with the 

• '‘.customs’and prejudices of the natives.” 

% 

* 

,» In the continuation of Major Wilks’s Letter, t$t gehtleman, so advan¬ 
tageously known to the worldly his own writings, suggests, if. % liberal ' cri - 
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ticismajme namsmpt, that , “ though absolutely dit&ted*of all po- 
“ litieal mattery it contains for example a variety of opinions on the 
“utility of tlio'subdivision of the castes, on tlfe origin of.tho Hindu 
“ system, &e. which like all speculative opinions, arijliable to b^ques- 
“ tioned,.and may perhaps be left to find their owl supporters and 
“ opponents, the public having only to do with the facts ; and in ffle 
*• general arrangemei^ of the mjttgr, I believe few faults or errors t 
will be found. But if it should be deemed expedient to divest.tin 1 ' 
•; work of anv of the opinions to f bave’acl verted, the most eon- 

venient mode would probably ho in the first instance to 
“ tke manuscript." , * 

The work was accordingly brought oven, and .-___ _ 

able time in the Company*s Library , accessible to the curiottH , until the 
beginning of the present yetir, when the trt nslation was commenced under 
the sanction of the Honorable the Court of Direct?**, '-Charles* Grant, 

' ■ O ^ 4 7 

Esq., M. P.. being then Chairman, and Thomas Reid, Esq., Deputy 

Chairman of the Court. It°is now ‘submitted to the Public without any 

attempt to alter or improve the speculations of the Autlqr. His’candour. 

sincerity, piety, and °high sentiment are so unfiorinalty conspicuous and 

expressive, that no danger^ is likely to yttend any of his doctrines or 

theories. '"And if his zeal may at any time betray him, in argument, to 

conclusions apparently a little at variance, it uwuld have been -d but 

an ungrateful service to interrupt, the reader with notes for the purpose 

of exposing small incongruities^ ok in Attempting to reconcile‘them. The 

scientific portions, and whatever woitld require the aid of a library to 

compose, wilfmol he haq.fily criticised it* an author undoubtedly of an 

ingenuous and cultivated mind, in the mi&sl of g reserved and bigotted 

people, drairipg his whole materials fr/nn the recollections of his eak/y 

studies, and having no other ‘ resz;., as he tells us, but his Bible. 

‘ ' < 

But in' the great anctimportant object of the work, the delineation of 
the people and whatever distinguishes them from, other nations,'books 
would have been comparatively of ng great avail Little, from, that 
source, could have been added to the brief though correct outline.,of 
Herodotus and the few excellent inquirers and good writers of rnorie 
modem tithes ichb, during the last century , have belto but little fgnowti. 
Here our author, following the only path that has ever yet led to any i%- 
verfthm or disegver^ inhuman concerns, has eagerly studied, collected, and 
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arranged the phenomena which a pmetering curiosity ana rujiff self- 
denial hud brought piithin his observation. * * 

In communicating las stores, he generally exhibits that fervour wltich 
perhaps is inseparable from a mind conscious of imparting something 
befmee unknown. From this cause redundancies may sometimes arise ; 
which might be easily pruned, though^not perhaps without injury to the 
flavour and raciness of the fru it, 

„4 i9ark an Manners and Customs%>, in some measure, a book of No -' 
tural History ; which, with the beauties of nature, must also describe what 
is unseemly find •offensive. The grossness and indecency of the Indian 
character ituder ihany circumstances, it was impossible to overlook, and it 
ecould have been dishonest to conceal. But’the indignant appeals of 
the author to true modesty, and t/w veil gffordecl by our own language, it 

is not doubted, wilj protect the molt delicate sensibility from a wound. 

* • 

’The author rarely appears in his ojin person throughout the book, but 
a single anecdote which ice shave before its, from another •authentic source, 
will if iff ice! to leave afjdeasant impression of him on the mind: “ Ofthehis- 
“ tor> and character of the author,” Major Wilks subjoins in his Letter to 
"i he Madras Government, u I only know that ha escaped from ope of the 
fusillades of thg french Rc\ olution, and has since lived amongst 
“ the us as one ofythomselves ; and of the «respect which his 
“ irreproachable conduct inspires jt may be «sufficient to state tUat 
“ when travelling, on his approach fo ^ village, tho house of a 
“ Brahmay is uniformly cleared for his reception, without interference, 

“ aiffl generally without^commrtiieatiou to tho officers of government, 
a^a spontaneous mark of deference and respect.” 

London, 2d December, 181b". 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


THOUGH Europeans have been in possession of regular atul per? • 
mdhent establishments, amongst the people of India, to* moro’tlian* 
three hundred vearn, it is wonderful to observe flow »|ittle»iiuJheBtie 
information they have ^collected respecting the various nations which , 

inhabit that vast region.. . 

0 

* ... 

We possess many details«eoncerning several rftht savage*tribes of 

Africa, and also concerning the hordes of beings in the shape of man 
that are scattered over the vast* continent of tho new world ; a race 
apparently formed by nature, nurture, and manners, to humble^nd 
degrade the whole of the human species. Yet a certain nation exists, 
cultivated from the oarlie|it ages, the only one perhaps in the universe '' 
which has never sunk into barbarism, and which, of all ancient 
nations, may most, deserve to fix the attention of the ph&o.iupher ; 
ond which attracted the (admiration of antiquity by its suceesSVul cul¬ 
tivation of the sciences and tarts, and by the admirable system which 
it invented for the maintenance of subordination in the comjnunity as 
well as of good order in private life. < This nation spread its renown 
over the, whole extent of polished antiquity, compelled the most en¬ 
lightened all peoplqtb confess jts‘pre-eminence by alluring intuits 
bosom the wises! of, the philosophers of Greece. These, in spite of 
their pride and high pretensions, felt not degraded by pursuing a long 
and dangerous joemey into India to consult the wisdom of its JBr&h- 
mans, who had flourished there in long succession, and to acquire from 
them acknowledge of the philosophy and the sciences which they had 
cultivated until their fame extended even into Europe. How wonderfisl, 
then; that such -a nation remains almost unknown'to the Europeans, 
who dwell in thq midst of it, and who bear rule over a large portion of 
itajsoil ! 
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xi 


The greater part of the ill-informed and ofterf contradictory nar¬ 
ratives that have been left ns by travellers and other modern* authors 
respecting the nations of India, has deservedly fallen into discredit 
and contempt. This has, in a great measure, been brought about by 
the literary associations which have < been established in the country 
itself, consisting of a great number of persons of real judgment and 
learning, who have made a particular study of the langbage, the re¬ 
ligion, the manners, education, and domestic economy of these people. 
They ha\e h^l access to the first sources of information, and have bepit 
able to* avail theipselv#s of numerous interesting documents, derived 
!rom*sourcef, os drawn from records held in high and> sacred estimation 

by tliejnative sages"bf the country. 

* • 

Still, though what we have yet learned with certainty, concerning 
the people of Indiif is but littl* in Comparison with what remains to 
be*knowu on so tntoipsting a subject, it is not to be > concealed that all 
the writings and documents to be met with amongst the Hindfls are 
uijfortunateTy blended wjtli the «iosf»extravagant fabjps ; so that there 
is li^le hspe of onp being able to draw from such authorities a true 
and connected history of the country and of the various nations that 
inhabit ii 

Among the ‘aitcient historical works still to be found in the 
countrj^ the most esteemed and the most generally known are dhe 
Ramai/ana } tjie Bli&gavata , and the Maha-Bjiarata * but the history 
which these* books give us of th» epochs»of the dynasties of kings, 
of Jjie series of warsj of battles, and of* heroes, in the various 
revolutions wlrich the country has undergone, as well as what relates 
to tfc'e introduction of arts and sciences, are sq enveloped in ^darkness 
and intermixed with innumerable fhblog, each fnore incredible than 
the preceding, that the most Skilful author wobld in vain attempt 
to avail himself of such faithless guides. 

• * 

Wo shall see in the course of this Work, how incredibly far the 
Hindus carry their love of thoi marvellous. Their early historians, and 
especially their poets, in their enthusiasm, took advantage of this 
disposition <5f the peopl&i writing their narratives, bocause they well 
knew they could not interest their readers, or ,fix, their attention 
wifhoui recounting abundance of wild and surprising adventures; and 
accordingly they sacrificed all regard for truth to the desire of-raising. 
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. naaeae* By*humouring the taste of.tlie public. Succeeding writers 
mtdid tfieir predecessors by constantly adding to. tlie ancient fables 

nnumerable Inventions still more absurd. . 

\ 

Now, however, the attention paid to the Eastern tongue* by the 
nany learned Europeans who reside in the country^ the progress tfeey 
lave made in Indian literaturo, the successful researches they are 
iontinually making into the boolks and other ancient remains of 
die nation; together with the amp}e means which a liberal am} 
^lightened government possesses for collecting together the iftynnffmits 
umished by many well informed individuals ^vliO labour uniter it* 
lirection, the encouragement and rewards wlprh *it holds out to 
persons of every class who have it in thgir power to discover-adthentic 
and interesting memorials: all these considerations weuld lead us 
to hope that we may «at last behold the realit/ of Indian history 
through the thick clouds vjiich still obscure ^ We may at le’ast 
be enabled to separate what is credible from the ma^» of. absurdity and 
fable, with which the Indian au/lior.^abotuijl; and an able compijer 
may surely find sufficient materials to construct a» full and •authentic 
history of a natioir, whogc undoubted antiquity, thd success with which 
it cultivated the arts and sciences in the remotest times, the wise 
domestic eontroul which it established at its origin, through which 
it has to this hour maintained an admirable police, render ijj*&n object 
of•thC highest interest^ independently of tic peculiar naturc of its 
idolatry and superstitious rjtes, * * 

But while such a'wprk is only hoped for, I may bp allowed, 
though incompetent for so great a task, to •tier the present details, 
which will be found to contain many interesting payticulars.^al 
are but imperfectly known to most Headers, and may even bo useful ti 
any author who shall undertake a mo^e methodical and comprehensive 
history of the Indian nations, 

It was chiefly with this viyw that I was led to collect the numer¬ 
ous details of which this work is, composed; fin I aim not at the 
rank of an author, which is neither Suited to my talents nor, the 
secluded state to which my profession confine^ me amongst the natifes 
of the country.* 

s It will be rSa^ily perceived by the reader that the arrangement «t 
the various sifojects on which I have treated, was formed before the 
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commencement of those last revolutions by whidf the' pfople’pf the 
peninsula have been delivered from the iron yoke of thjfcfc tong 
succession of tyrants who oppressed them for sd many ages, and before 
tliey had passed under the rule of a nation distinguished throughout 
the world for its bftloficence, its moderation, its generosity, and above 
all, for its impartial administration of justice to all classed of people 
jvho live under its swav. 

I _ V 

• Tla^spirit of justice and of^nidyice with which that nation rules, 

.the .people of India who^have become its subjects, and particularly the 
inviolable respect wbfeh she has constantly‘shewn for the customs amd 
prejudices, civil.anTjhruligious, which are inherent in every district and 
caste, together with the impartial protection yylych she extends alike to 
the feeble atid the strong, to the Brahman and the Pariah, to the 
Christian, tlic Mahometan ancljthe Vagan; lqive more exalted her 
name and establishetWie* power in the e:iSt than even her victories and 
her Extensive conquests. # 

• • • , 

jThe VonderfuJ* rovol ut ion effected of late years for the advantage * 
of the people of the south of the peninsula has not induced me to alter 
the original plan of ray work, where I treated^ of them as living under . 
the arbitrary government of their despotic Princes. 

* 4 J? • 

Itws a number of years since I first formed my design, in conse¬ 
quence of notices in the public papers mllijig for authentic documents 
regarding these people, for the uSe of tlfe ‘historiographers of the 

Honourable Company <yigaged,in writing a history of India. 

* • 

r* rom tfiat period, 1 have einploved my leisure in accumulating 
materials and authentic documents for my work.* My information has 
been drawn from tho diligent study of some of the works in greatest 
estimation among the Hindfts, and some detached .memoirs that ■ 
accidentally fell into my hands, the*veracity*of which lam well 
assured of by personal observation. But I am chiefly indebted to 
an ojxact and regular system of inquiry which I was enabled to 
maintain by_»a residence of between seventeen and eighteen years 
among ^hc people whom I describe, and a close and familiar intercourse 
^ith persons of every caste and condition of life* tWough the great 
number, of districts which I have traversed. 
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During the lOng period that 1 remained amongst tin natives, 
I made* it my constant rule to live a* they did , conforming , exactly 
wjiH things to their manners, to their style of living and clothing, 
Wa even to most of their prejudices. In tins way I became quite 
familiar with the various tribes that compose the Indian nation, 
and acquired the confidence of those whose aid was most necessary 
for the purposes'of my work. 

My great object was to gaii^ authentic information; whijh I here 
dbmmunicate in a style simple and unadorned. If, *in tlie *£teat 
variety of subjects on which I treat, I have at any tijpe ventured 
to hazard an opinion of my own, and to enter iqw* discussions which 
neither my abilities nor opportunities of investigation qualify hie for, 
I entreat my readers hot to impute such digressions t<ff ostentatious 
vanity, or to any affectation of lenming, in which f feel my deficiency, 
but merely to the desire which I entertaip <d affording, to other 
authors, better qualified than myself, occasional hints on subjects fit to 
exercise the genjus of the profouaclestdnquircr. * t 

• O , 

The work would have been more complete and more satisfactory 
to most readers, if I had had the means of referring to the ancient 
* authors,® or to their European commentators, with regard’’to the 
quotations I make, and the comparisons I draw between thy, Indians 
aqjl other ancient hations as to their religions and civil custom?. But 
here I found myself destitute of all help but what I received from my 
Bible, or some modern f avlhors wfioni chance rather than preference 
put into my hands; or; finally, in the imperfect traeos Which,,my 
memory supplied of books I had consulted in my early years. 

* \ 

I hdpe my readers will be indulgent to me in this particular, and 
attribute the ipaccuiacies they will disccfrcr in my references, and the 
imperfect parallels I sometimes attempt to draw, to my exclusion 
during so many years from t every resource but what my limited 

understanding could supply, 
v 

In my description of the Indian castes, I must be undersfopd 
to have in view chiefly those that people the southern pi*orinces“of the 
peninsula, within the Krishna. It is not unlikely that the hafiits and 
easterns on this* iiieof that river may differ from those beyond it,* or 
tHat the provinces of the north may have some peculiar to themselves. 
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The religious and civil regulations which I describe iifthistyvork 
form a general bond of social union among the Hind&s in' th#smith 
of the peninsula; and nearly the whole of them are of indispensable 
observance. ‘ 


•%But there are also many otlier rulfy peculiar to each several caste, 
people, and district. Indeed there is no tribe of Hindis that has not, 
• i$ addition to the general rules of the society, some domestic usages 
peculiar to itself. Sonfte have .customs that are merely local and 
o followed *>hly by a few. A perfect acquaintance with such customs is* 
upt to.be attained, because they differ in every part, and are brought 
to no*-standard by 14m natives themselves. 


• A more # interesting and a more useful ’study than that of the 
peculiar usages of tye castes, would be to trace the various nations 
** that people the vast empire of Ifldia; for^ although these nations are 
all united together by the bands of the same religfon, and also by 
those of the.same education, as faa*as got*l behaviour and decent 
intercom’s® in society go, yet great differences appear amongst them, 
in laSgua^e as welt as in Character, in manners,‘inclinations, and 
habits. A good observer will remark, under all general points of 
resembl&nce, as much difference between a* Tamil and a Telugu; 
between a Kanarese and a Maht’ata, as one would perceive in 
Europe (between an Englishman and a Frenchman, an Italian and«a 
German. 


There«are some countries in India peopled from time immemorial 
by Afferent nations, who* though mixed together in the same province 
and ^ven in the same district, still preserve their distinct language, 
character, and national spirit. Oh the Malabar, coast, for example, 
within a space of forty or fifty leagues* from north to south, from 
Telichery to Onore or to Nagara, there are no less than five different 
nations peopling that small territory; and all of*them appear to have 
been settled there upwards of a thousand years. These five nations 
♦are Jho Nairs, or Naim&rs, the Kurgs or Kudagu, the Tuluvu ,° the 
Kdunguni, a nj. the Kanarese, These are not merely names of castes. 
aJt might be supposed, but they distinguish five different nations, eacl 
of \yhich is divided, like all other Indian natiorys,* into a variety o 
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and altborifrh these five races dwell, in the same district, each 
Wita^eculiar language, by which it is as m«eh discriminated a,.by 

tte^aouil customs spirit, *nd cbandter. 


In every country of the peninsula great numbers of foreign 

families are to ho found whose ancestors had been obliged to emigWte 

thither, in times of trouble or.famine, from their native land, and 
• • # • 
to establish themselves amongst strangers. This species of emigration 

, is very common in all the cogntrk% of Imlia; but what, is most 

remarkable is, that in a foreign land, these ^migrants preseiwe’ ?rom, 

generation to generation their own language and national^coulisfritieH* 

Many instances might be pointed out of such fomftjii families settled 

four or five hundred vears in the district tlicv now inhabit, without 

• <* • , • 

approximating in the least to flip manners, fashions, or even to the 

language of the nation where thPy lu je been for so many generations' 
naturalized. Tligy still pr^ei-ve the rcmembiWncc* of their origin, 
and keep up the ceremonies, the usages of the* land where their 
ancestors wera bom, without * ever® receiving any tincture of the 
particular habits of the country where thyv live. ^ 


Under all the circumstances that have been mentioned, there 
is nothfiig to be seen "but the most absolute toleration amongst the 
aboriginal inhabitants of evory district; and so Kong as the stranger 
settled amongst them conforms to the accustomed rules of d Jcorum, 
each may follow his own national customs, preserve his native lan¬ 
guage in his family, and iH all things follow the usages of-liis ancestors, 
without any man attempting to find |ault wi|b the singularity of, liis 

manner of living. ' 

% » 

y 

Thd facility of intercourse whifch the Europeans now enjoy with 
the different nations which people the<pehinsula of India, will no doubt 
soon afford us interesting details on the various subjects which do not 
fall within the s6ope of this work, and which indeed would require the 
labour of more than one author. 

In attempting a description of the Indian Castes, and of* the 
customs and usages which unite them together*. I hava bee* most 
solicitous to pourtray that discriminating peculiarity, which thtfugh the 
most curious of all, is still the least understood. Those who have 
visited India 'will appreciate the difficulty of holding any 'eommuni- 
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cation wittt the Theyknow tfa£?j 

this dps £$m .H» wAM the 

their hateed. and sovereign contempt for allstrangers, 
for Europeans, their close reserve and their jealous caution to prevent 



the mysteries of their religion, or of their science, or even''of their 
domestic discipline from being divulged to other men. ■ 


By various means I surmounted many of the obstacles which' 
have effectually opposdH other •authors in this career. If my details 
on the Brahmans and ^he other castes of Hindfts, are not in general 
so foil as njpny readers would desire, and as I myself would have 
expected, Jf I .dtrald have had all, the aid I required, I have yet 
the vanity to think they will appear interestipjj, §nd even satisfactory 
to many readers who have learned, nothing on the subject but from 
ill-informed autboA. 


• 

,1 have subjoined to the whole an Appendix, containing a brief 
account of the sect of the Jains, of Wjeir doctrines, the principal points 
of*their rgligion, aigd their peculiar customs. Other writers possessing 
morS inft>rmation*»than I do, will hereafter instruct us more fully 
concerning this interesting sect of Hindfts, and particularly respecting 
their feligious worship, which probably, at one time, $ras that 
of all Asia, froih Siberia to Cape Comorin, north to south; and 
from tl^p Caspian to the Gulf of Kamtchatka, from west to east; and 
which was pipbably one of the earliest kinds oHdolatfy which appeared 
on the earth, at the time when men, fosggtting the idea of their 
Creator, deified the stars, the elements, and dther striking objects, and 
even**mortals dike themselves*; fashioning images to preserve their 
memory by clothing them with a visible form.. 



NOTICE BY THE EDITOR TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


j -To the 'present edition of the AbW’s most valuable work I had 
intended to prefix an account of his life; hut was deterred from doing' 
so* by two circumstances. Authentic details of his hi%torjf*^ire«not 
ahnndanfc, and a full use of* those which are available would lead to # 
revival of controversies now happily at rest x * m 

The Abb4 after’nuufy years of labour among the Ijindus in tha 
Mysore kingdom, on his return 'to Europe, wro/c and published a 
letter in which he declared his convietion that the conversion of <the 
Hindfts was impossible; though, when going on lioard ship, lie cast his 
eyes back towards the shore a*jd exclaimed with emotion that he 
hoped to return*. This he did not do; but became the hqad of Ihe 
French Institution “ for the propagation of the Faith,” ffom ^hich 
several eminent Missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church have come 
out to India. There belaboured with zeal and energy for soifte years 
and died, universally respected, in* 1853. • ’ 


* But although the simple and laborious career of the selfi&enying 
Missionary affords scanty* material for hisJife, we know enough of 
him to inspire the fullest, confidence in the accuracy of Ins statements. 
The late Professor Wilson has borne testimony to his accuracy* "Viien- 
ever he.relates what he saw or knew ; and in regard to pther masters, 
such as the Mythology, Philosophy and History of Southern In^ia, 
in which it may bp acknowledged that he was not deeply learned, 
many valuable works; readily to Be obtained, render the Abba’s defi¬ 
ciencies in thesecesp^cts of little importance. The more I have exa¬ 
mined the more have I become, in most cases, persuaded of the accuracy 
of the«Abbd’s statements. * , * 

.* ■ 

It must be borne in mind, however, that he pra&ssed piily to 
write of* Southern India, and, in fact, that the Kingdom of thjj Mysore 
and the moderfi«Cbl]ectorate of Coimbatore, were the districts of India 
With which alane fie had a minute personal acquaintance., 
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Nor must it be forgotten by those who may* at first-sigl& from 
their own more superficial acquaintance with Hindfi manners' and 
customs, doubt the truth of some of the statements of the work, that it 
is very difficult indeed to obtain a real insight into the native character 
and habits, Hewllo would obtain this must pay for it the price -Dubois 
paid: he must conform to native mannefs, yield much to native prejudic¬ 
es, and win the confidence and reffp^ct of those whom he would.tho-^ 
.roughly know. This, may safely be said, very few can do. The 
Slis^io/iahies of Southern India, bavetloubtlesS been permitted to effect’ 
mo* among the natives $>f this land than any other Europeans since the 
days- pf Xav?er,*Bfschi, and de Nobilibus; but their very success in 
gathering.*togetfier congregations of professing Christians has confined 
the greater yumber of them in great measure tffa pastoral intercourse 
jnth their people, Wiich has presented them from gaining that know¬ 
ledge, at jonee comprehensive and minutp, of the peculiarities of the 
different tribes of Hindfis, which the Abb4 certainly possessed. 

• •* • 

^ The impression may* be felt in many minds that* a work written 
half £ century ago‘»must be»of little practical use.at present, being 
superseded by more recent publications, or. rendered useless by the 
inevitalde change of manners among the people. The fact is, however, 
that, with the single exception of the 4th Volume of Dr. Graul’s Eeise- 
nach Ostindien, and a few monographs of more br less value pub¬ 
lished by Missionaries, little has been written 5)f latd years calculated 
to give a European an insight into Soutlf Jqdian life and manners. 

. * • 

- or ha\x the main features of Hindu character materially 

charmed withyr the last hundred years. 

The same natural causes tfiat* kept the pbgani pagans, when 
Christianity had leavened the mflssqs in the large <J5ties of the Roman 
empire, have operated in South India to preserve Jthe ancestral 
traditions and customs of the rural papulation *unchanged; and the 
villagers, unmindful # of the rise aiyl fall of dynasties, have performed 
the same ceremonies, maintained the same distinctions, and plodded 
in fiearjiy thejpne beaten track of thought as their forefathers did five 
hhndred.j-ears ago. 

• *1 am not indeed disposed to consider the Hifid£s to be the apq* 
thetio, unchanging people they have often been represented, to be. . 
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instate of different systems in India, shew that the Hindis are not 
impressionless, nor by any means slow to take in new idea% and to 
attach themselves to new systenjs. We have fouifcl them apathetic, 
for we have not striven to inteAst and arouse them, and have not, in 
many cases, studied them or thei* books with sufficient care, to enable 
* us to talk with them mind to mind. Between them and us there haS t 
•been a great gulf fixed. * How shall it*be bridged over ?, 

• But during this century no such changes have o<jpurred *09 t» 
render the Abbd’s work in any sense obsolete. 

• 

Some changes EHSfce are, which the Editor has nqfed during a* 
residence of 22 years in* India, yi habits of somewhat closo and intf-. 
mate intercourse with\lie pepple. * 

C 

c ■» # 

1. There has been a'3low but certain diminution of Br&hmanical, 
and in general, of caste influence. Where the higher cartes retain 
their influence it is the result of their having thrown themselves hear¬ 
tily into the struggle Tof pre-eminence in the new studies and the new 
systems/ which have come into existence around them. HI many 
districts the indigenous Brahmans* live contentedly'upon their farms 
atifl leave all positions of influence and authority to YeJJ&lgr or to 
Mahratta Brahm&ns anti others. • 

IK • 

The effect of education, the gradual increase of wealthy among the 
lower castes, association with foreigners, the influepce to a tw-li&in 
extent, of the Christian system, which has modified men’s opinions^even 
where it r has been violehtly opposed,* have all combined to bring about 
this result. Hence, much of what is Said in the opening chapters 
regarding caste institutions must be taken with some modification. 
Bailways too,‘ atid the other attendants on advancing civilization, ,tj;o 
gradually but surely abating the tyranny of caste and custom, 

‘ . 

2. With this decrease of caste feeling is connected a gradual 
reform ui many matters relating to their religioug usages. Certainly 
the obscene figures on the cars and the more offensive of thair public 
exhibitions have*d?sappeared more by the influence of police regulations 
tfian Wamelibration of sentiment in the masses of the people; but 
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there is virymarked change,and those wtefefilmelidedk 
the assertionaaf Dubois regarding the impurities of thepopui&r Hitidft 
system maj^rest assured that his statements fall short in many cgues 
of the^ruth. In relation to thiB subject I would make the remark 
that the people of India are strangely, inclined to impute to Europeans 
tlief use of human sacrifices, shewing, I think, incontestably how 
agreeable to the genius of their own system such sacrifices are. 

* t 

*. Constantly are imports eirculated and believed, on the con-, 
secflaticai* of "a church or the marriage of the daughter of ahy 
pne in authority, that a child is to be sacrificed, and the Native mothers 
at silch times ke<*p tfeeir little ones carefully within their sight This 
species* of report arises continually in all parts of the land; and seems 
'to me to show how deeply the people are imbued with the idea that 
•human sacrifices Ae of a peculiar •efficacy. Their own worship of 
K5li requires human Jieads to he suspended in her tqjnple, if we credit 
theia own traditions. 

3. JThere is also in every part of India, but more especially gi 
the South* a very gVeat tendency to substitute for thh ordinary religious 
System, of to add to it, a kind of philosophic pietism which, under 
such names as Gnanam, (wisdom) and the Vedanta, fias great 
influence among the'people. The more thoughtful among them explain 
away much of what is offensive in Hinduism and take refuge in *an 
esoteric system professing to he fbunded ^upon the popular religion, 
and to be the real essence of ft. ThiA *the S'aiva worshippers 
Haro their* S'iva—Gnanam, wi^i numbers 0 / works, in which S'iva is 
represented an all-pervadiif^ essence, his various manifestations are 
dw(^Tupon, said affection for him qpd intense desire for communion with 
him are expressed. The moqj; remarkable of these S'aiva works is the 
collection of poems by Tayum&m-sw&mi of Trichinopoly, a devotee 
who' lived about a hundred years ago, and whose verses are recited 
with intense enthusiasm. Certainly thh Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
who laboured with such singular z%al and ability, have been instrumen¬ 
tal iu diffusing a higher sentiment which has penetrated the masses, 
and has fouaeHts expression in composition such as these. Christian 
influences are unmistakeably to bo traced in these fhrfma verses. So 
the*Vaishrjavas have their Gnarn- V&mktam and 'otjier works in whiph 
the worsMp of Vishnu is idealized and sublimated ^into >.refined. 

ft * • * • * • 
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pietism* TMe TiruAidy-mori, Tint v&sagam, and other works of this 
school art) in great repute. 

Pattanattu PiJJai's writings are full of tender and beautiful senti¬ 
ments. ■ 

The Vedanta, of the south is a jjind of Neo-vedantism, differing in 
•many essential points from the system of the Sdtras of the V<khinta-‘ t 
S'ara. Its foundation is the doctrine of M&y&*or illusion. The great, 
text book of this system in the south is the ^anja-dasa-prdkfimnam 
or .fifteen Lectures. This work was composed in Sanskrit J>y Mddhava, 
Acharya at Vijayamgaram in the 14th Century, darihg the reigri of 
Bukka Rajah. It is ^t ranslated into Tamil, and widely circulated. 
The same subject is treated of, with a more directly practical aspect, 
in the Kaivalya-navanita , a mofe modern work, r full of evidences of 
Christian influences. Both have been translatedeinto'German by l5r. 
Graul, These books are the real Vedas of the groat majority of the 
really thoughtful, natives of the south* The* 15 lectures *begin with 
‘W* picture: the four states of the Supreme. ’ ’ “ The picturcf-canj,ass, 
before anything is painted on it, is called a white picture; w^en sized 
it is calhjfl the sized picture ; when its outlines are drawn in charcoal 
it is the outline picture; when painfed, the colourpicture: what are 
the corresponding states of the Supreme Spirit —Bramha ? 

“He is himself the gicijire ground, the white picture, illusion 
(Maya) is tlie colour which paints bn this ground the universe. 

“ Man in his ignorance thinks all tditi to be*real, and asserts n 
individuality. Wisdom—the Vedanta system—will teach him to'auow 
the supreme; then the vivid colours will by degrees fade away till only 
the outline is seen; those outlines themselves will finally disappear, the 
very habits of mind that tended to this foolish self-assertion will be 
eradicated, and a! last Bramha*will be all in all.” 

Tliis is essentially different from «the proper Vedanta system; 
and is developing, gathering to itself and assimilating, many elements 
from other systems, more especially from the Mohamedan Sufijsra 
and from Christiaiyty, and exercises a great and growing influence upon 
(4 k people of £he South. It should, of course, be studied by all whb 
• nish tcfcpow, or to influence, the Hmdhs of this Presidency. 
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It only remains for me to indicate to those Who are beginning an 
Indian career the sources of information that are open to »thefn in 
re'gard to tjje History, language, antiquities and manners of the people 
of whoga the Abbd treats. 

• , 

., 1. The student of the languages of India cannot be too 
earnestly advised to obtain some Jtnowledge of Sanskrit as the best 
means of aiding his labours and making real progress in any of the* 
Vernaculars. 

■ For this puspose * he will require professor Monier Williams’ 
txrsqnmar, Dr. Qallantyne’s Sanskrit Primer, Bopp’s Sanskrit Gram- 
maty Johnson’s Hitopadesa, Blip’s Glossary, and Wilson’s Dictionary, 
♦of which a pew edition is being issued in parfsT Bopp’s edition of 
Nala, Stenzler’s Raghuvamsa, Willidjps’ Sakufttala, the Bhagavat Gita, 
and Dr. Otto Frank’s Yedanta^ara, wil] furnish him with good and 

useful reading. 

• 

♦ 2. In "applying hifAnowIedge to the study of tl/b Hindu religion 
* and antiquities, Muir's Sanskrit texts will be invaluable to anyone 
possessed of a.tolerable knowledge of the language. Wilson’s Vishnu 
puranajs a mine of information. If to tliesff Professor MaxsMuller’s 
work on the ancient Sanskrit literature be added, the student will 
possess enough to enable him to judge for himself" as to other wojks 
to be studied. The series ol' textbooks in Hindu philosophy published 
by Dr. Ballantyne is invaluable. < * % 

♦ By the aid of these,books the learner may investigate for himself 
the nature of the VMie, pnr&nic and philosophic systems. Wilson’s 
Hintni sects will give him the best view of the pcfpqlar religiousfsystems. 

3. In order to make himselfi acquainted jvith the History and 
Topography of Southern India, he may study the flowing works: 
Mill’s India, Brigg’s Mahomedan power in India, Wilk’s Mysore, 
Orme’s Hindustan, JEastlake’s handbook of the Madras Presidency 
andJDr. Graul’s Reisenach Ostindien. 

, 4 4! Thd’famil student may bo referred to my Hnnd-book^2d cd.) 
for information in regard to the literature of that kqguage. To the 
beofcs there spoken of I most add Rottler’s Dietionary,/>r that editrif 
by Dr. Winslow, which is tlio’work ofa long series of able na?fi. 
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To thofee who 'have acquired the Tamil language, the following 
additional books are recommended : . 

• (1.) Gn&na Vftsishtam, ^ireereuirS^i-th a vedsthtic poem, 
exemplifying in a great variety of histories the advantage of studying 
the Gnftna system. J 

(|.) Kaivalya navanitam, jsqfieuebeSiu jsevjgpic. 

This is a complete exposition of the Neo-vMantic system. 

(3.) The poems of Taywn&na-aw&mi. 

(4.) The works of Pattanattu-pi(lai. 

(5.) The drama of “ Harichandra": Harichrarfdra-vil&sanr. 

(6.) The 15 lectures: u&efl&uLZjrmireaiinb- 

These works read with a good Munshi will give the student _ 
thorough mastery of $he systerils wkjch have most influence over Jhe . 
Tamil mind. c 

5. The Telugu student has, {he advantage of ’using ,a long series 
of wfirks by on6 of the most indefatigable aSid successful of students^ 
C. P. Brown, Esquire, late of the Madras Civil Service. • i 

Brown’s Telugu Grammar, Dictionaries and Reader C3 vols.’b are 
especially recommended. 

* 

• ■ An edition *of Vtmam , published by Mr. Brown with ail 
English translation is t. very valuable introduction to poetical Telugu. 
Campbell’s Telugu Grammar,* wi^i a preface by Ellis, is nevertheless 
all but indispensable. < * , 

• • t . ’i* 

6. In Kanarese, a compendious •Grammar by Rbv. T. IfSdson, 

of the 'lYesleyan Mission, Rev. D. t Sanderson’s enlarged edition of 
Beeve’s Dictionary, *Kanarese dialogue^ and 70 stories all published at 
the Wesleyatf Press,-bangalore, a*e most useful. The more advanced 
student will jinjl the volumes of the Bibliotheca Kamafaca of great 
utility, especially the Basava Puranavu. | 

7. In Malay&lam, Rev. Mr! Peet’s Grammar and Rev. H. 
Bailey’s Dictionary must be used. Dr. Gundert has published a 
Grammar in Malay&lam, which is of special interest's? shewing the 
intimate connection between Tamil and that language. A. J.* Arbuth- 
•Qot, Esquire, ^hasqmblishod a small volume of stories with apparatus 

. for a bflrinner. which should be re-nrifited. 
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But there is need of another Grammar and Dictionary,', better 
adapted, to the present state of the language. 

The Mai ay a jam literature is very scanty, and consists almost 

wholly ?>f translations from the Sanskrit. 

% 

8. It hardly falls within my plan to speak of Hindustani iitera- 
. turc. I may observe however that*atnnall Grammar by*Col. Brown, t 
• add a work called Subuq-u-Suljs, seem to be the very best and easi¬ 
est yitrofluctions to this language. ‘ . 

‘ t?. Amsny^ works which the student will find most helpful to 

him ip Jtha Madras It’csidency may be mentioned, (1) Wilson’s Glos¬ 
sary ; (2) Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, ar-i»(3) Brown’s Zillah 
Dictionary. 

I haw giveif theac details regarding? the Vernqpular literature, 
because it is certain that no one can really know the people who is 
unable to converse with «them rand read their standard Works. 
The feet that all intelligent natives now learn English (and tliis should 
be encouraged.by every means in our power^ does not render it un¬ 
necessary for us to leaA—to study thoroughly—to master, their lan¬ 
guages. Only tlnjs fan we know tlje height and depth of Hindu cha¬ 
racter, its undoubted excellencies and its equally manifest defects. 

• • 

If a language be a fair oxponent of tli* capabilities of the people 
that uses it, tho South Indian races ftiost eerjhhdv may aspire to great 

t 

• 

--odily lends itself to severe and exact feasnn- 

ing, is more flexible ami more forcible, than Tsftnil. Not even tho 
Italian of Dante and Petrarch is poller, sweeter’ more mellifluous 
than Telugu. 

The Nativo writings abound in passages of great beauty, in happy 
similes and apt illustrations. • 

They slnsvTat times much depth of feeling and more liveliness of 
fancy. "They are full of subtle distinctions, of exhaustive (and to tho * 
bagitmor, very exhausting) enumerations, classifications, divisions, 
and sub-dirisions. 
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«b this tlmt Native writers use words and epi%ts with great 
•okflOtiMsa and discrimination. 

*. On the other hand excessive ornament, wearisom# minuteness, 
lad taste, puerile conceptions, useless and even absurd disSnctions, 
want of genuine love of nature^lhe absence of all freshness of feeling, 
-the straining after effect, and frequent sacrifices of sense to sound, render 
it difficult fdir us to read tlirougn any of their works with real pleasure 

• • 
, To revive a decaying civilization is confessedly^ diflyult yet 

with aU the resources of Western Science, alkhe means and appliances 
of British wealth, power, and influence anil, above d], with a rfligioh 
which breathes into all who receive it in sincerity, ‘Uhe iri; ypt of 
fear, but of love, anA*f> poicer, and of * a sound mind” we ought to— 
we certainly must—eflgct much among the races of wlwso manners 

and customs this work gives so &ue *3nd lively a picture. • 

« . c * 

C 

Tlie whole work has been thoroughly revised and collated with 
the MS. which pontains the autSbr’s final corrections, obligingly lent 
to the publisher by the Madras Government c c , 

Every statement lias been examined, and I liave othitted whatever 
did not«seem to bo capable of verification. • 

• • 

For all the nof.es in this edition the Editor is alone responsible. 
He hopes that t the utility of the work may be in some measure 
increased by his labours, however'imperfect 

G. U; POPE.. 

c t f.i* ' 

Ootacamund Gbammar School, Julf 1.1862. ’ d 
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APPENDIX I. 

•Sfote to page 1. 

f Jhe legeild of Parasurama, in t\ya Mahabharata, shews mat there 
were fierce struggles between the Brijhmanical and Kshatriya races, 
which ended in {jie extirpation of the. latter.* . ■ 

See Wilson-s iifighnu Piiraua. Book II. Chap. WI". Miillor’s ant. 
Sanskrit lit. p. 17. u V> , 

The same Parasu-Rama (R|ma of tWo a*e) is said to have intro¬ 
duced Brahmans into Kerala Or Malabar, previously to which he caused 
the ocean to retire. Wilks’ Mysore L and the K&rala Urpatti. 


APPENDIX II. 

. u 

Note to page 3. * 

The following note from Wilks’ Mysore, vol. I. p. 442, 443 con¬ 
firms the statement of the Abbe. 

“ In passing from the town of Silgut to DeonhulJy in the month 
of August last, I became accidentally informed of a secL^eculiar, as 
I since understand, to ihc north-eastern parts of Mysoor, the women 
of which universally undergo the amputation of the first joints of the 
third and fourth fingers of their rigldr h mds. On .my arrival at 
Deonhully, after ascertaining that the request would not give offence 4 , 

I desired to see some of these .jromen,' and the same afternoon seven 
of them attended at my tent. 4 * 

“ The sect is a sub-division~\if the. Mupresoo wokul, and belongs 
to the fourth great class of Hindoos, viz. the Spuder. Every woman 
of .the sect, previously to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 
preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage, must necessarily un¬ 
dergo this mutilation, which is performed by the blacksmith of the 
village for a regulated fqe, “by a surgical process sufficiently rude. 
The finger to be^ amputated is placed* on a block: tlmhkicksmith' 
places % chisel over the articulatfbn of the joint, and chops - it off at a 
single blow. If the girl to be betrothed is motherless, said themothor 
of the boy have not before beqr sabjectf^l ft* the operation, i, iXincum-, 
bent on her to.perform the,. ,‘icrifice. *■- 


«„‘.‘ < A.fter satisfying myself with regard to me facts of the case, I ( 
inquired intb*th@ origin of so strange a practice, and one of the women 
related with great flueftcy the following traditionary tale, whtfhhas 
since he«i repeated “to me with no material deviation by several others 
of the scot. 
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** “A Rachas (or giant,) named Vrica, and in after times' Busm- 
rnsoor, or the giant of the ashes, had, by a course of austere devotion 
(o Mahadeo obtained from him the promise of whatever boon he should 
•ask. The Rachas accordingly demanded, that #every person on whose 
head he should place his right hand mig^t instantly be reduced to 
ashes; and Mahadeo conferred the boon, w'' 
pose fc»fivhich it was designed. , 

“ Th% Rachas no sooner found himself*possessed of this formida¬ 
ble'newer, than he attempted to use it for the destruction of his bene- 
fydwr. Mahadeo fled; the Rachas pursued, and* followed the fugitive 
so closely as to chase hhtasnto a thick grove, where Mahadeo, chang¬ 
ing his form aftdJbulk, concealed himself ip the centres of a fruit then 
called “.Tumi Ptjndoo,” but since named linga tunda, from the re¬ 
semblance which its kenpel thencefp|ivai*d assumed to the ling , thee 
appropriate emblem of Mahadeo. * • * 


“ The Rachas having lost,sight of Mals^deo, enq^jfred of a husband¬ 
man who was \vt>tking«in th# Adjoining field, whether no had seen the 
fugitive, and what direction he had taken. The husbandman who had 
attentively observed the whole transaction,•fearful of the future resent¬ 
ment of Mahadeo, and equally alarmed for the present vengeance of 
-&e giant, answered aloud that he had seen no fugitive, but pointed at 
the same time with the little finger of his right hand to the place of 
JVIahadeo’s concealment. 


“ In this extremity Yishnu (Dignus vindice nodus) descended in 
the form beautiful damsel to the rescue of Mahadeo. The Rachas 
became insta^ly enamoured: the damsel was a,pure Jsramin, and 
might not be approached by the unclean Racfias. By degrees sha 
appeared to relent; and as ajpreviojs condition to farther advances, 
epjoinod the peSrformaaec. or his ablutions in a neighbouring pool. 
After these were finished, she prescribed as a farther purification the 
performance of the Sundia, a ceremony in which the right hand is 
fthccessively applied to the breast, to tjb crchvn of the head, and to 
other parts of the body, Th* Rsidias thinking only of love, and 
forgetful of the powers %f hi* rightjAnd, performed the Sundia, and 
was himself reduced to ashes. • 


“ Mahadeo now issugd from the linga tunda,.and after the proper 
acknowledgments for his deliverance, proceeded to discuss the guilt 
of the treacherous husbandinarg, and determined on the loss of the 
finger with*whieh he had offended, as the proper punishment of 
his crime. . • 

“ The wife of the husK^dman, s who*had just arrived at tBe field 
*with food for her husbr ,fd, -nearing £t>e dreadful sentence, threw 
hji-self at the f?et of Mahadeo. Slip represented the dertaii^ruin of 
her family if her Kulband should bo disabled, fiff some ftyjths 
from performing the labours of the farm, jnd besought*the deity to 
•accent two of her fingers, instead of one from l*ef husband. Mahadeo, 
pleased* with so sincere a proof of conjugal affection, accepted the 
^oJiange, and ordained that her ftmuSe posterity in all future genera- 
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tions should, sacrifice two fingers at his templo as a memorial* of !he 
transaction, and of their exclusive devotion to the god of the ling. 

♦ “ The practice is accordingly confined to the supposed posterity of 
this single woman, arid is not common to the whole sect of MurreSpO 
wokul. I ascertained tlif actual number of families who observed tins 
practice in three successive distils through which I afterwards passed, 
and I conjecture that within the limits of Mysoor they may it*Tint to 
about two thousand houses.” 


• Note-to page 195. 

THE MA TIABHA RATA. 

“ Tlie Maliabharata is" the second great Sanskrit epic, and is a 
work containing jo many jpiso'les, referable to various periods, that 
it has with some reason, been designated^ Cycle of Poems. The wars 
of the two rival families,' knowyi as tlie Pandus and the Kurus, consti¬ 
tute the main subject, and this portion Akbar tlie Great thought worthy 
of translation into Persian; but the appearance of the Gods upon earth, 
their consultations in heaven, and the episodes are all omitted in t ! '" 
Persian copy. 

The Punches and Kurus were descendants of a king named Bharat:^ 
much respected but apparently quite distinct from him whom we left 
to reign at Ayodhva. In the Maliabharata tlie scene of Government 
is Haetinapura to the North of Delhi; and for this ai^ecStral inherit¬ 
ance we, find the rival'families contending.” 

“ Tlie Rfimayana is the more 1 ancient, and also the more connected 
of these poems, and commences with thc'li. Aery of a King of Ayodhya, 
an ancient city on the river Gogra, then called the Srayu (tributary to 
the. Ganges). King of Ayodhva i» his title, although Ayodliya was 
merely the capital of the provi nee of Kosala corresponding(.nearly with 
the modern province of Oude, ‘vri .ere eemams of old buildings are still 
visible.” 


[Mrs. Spiers.] 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, to. 
PART I. 

g!nHRAL.VIEW OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

CHAP. I. 

• DIVISIONS AjfD SUBDIVISIONS OF CASTES.—DISTINCTION OF RIGHT HAND 

AND HEFT. 

Tim word Ca*te m is 1 PSrthgtfcSb term, which has been adopted by 
Europeans in general^to denote the different classes or tribes into which 
the people of India*are divided. The most ordinary partition, and at 
tli#> same tintc the most ancient, is tt»t which arranges them in four 
principnLtribcs. Tin; first and most distinguished of all is that of the 
//rdlm/i/Ms^he seoond in rafik is that of the Kshatriya or Rajas,: die 
third the Vanya or merchants and cultivators, !jnd the last that of Swras 
or cultivators subordinttte to the others. 

Each of thesji four principal tribes is subdivided into several more, 
of which it is difficult to determine ,the number ^for this subdivision 
varies in different districts, and several castes known in one province 
do not appear in another. 

Among Jbe Brahmans, for example, tlipye are in the South of the 
Peninsula three or four principal divisions*, and-each of these admits 
least twenty subdivisions, which prevent tliem from intimate 
association ay’l especially froifl intermarriage.<* 

Tlie tribe of Ilfljas and that, of Merchants are likewise split into 
many divisions and subdivisjons. They are seldom met with in tho 
South of India; but the former tribe is numerous in die North ; al¬ 
though the Brfthmans affirm that the tme Kshatriyas are extinct; 
and that tho present claimants of die name are a spurious race. 6 

The tribo of S'ftdras is that in whicli divisions are multiplied most of 
all. I liavo never found any msai in tho provinces wliore I hqye lived, 
abki to fix with precision tlic*number and tho species of them, although 
if if* proverbially said, that there are eighteen chief subdivisions, and 
•onn Hundred and (tight othors. 

a From Port. Casta, race. Tlio Sanskrit word for Caste is Kof*a=coloar; thus show- 
5ng*that upon the difference in colour between tlie Aryan BAhmans and the aboriguuj) in¬ 
habitants the distinction of caste was originally founded. « 

t See Appendix. Note A. 
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T&e most humbrous of tliefour principal tribes, then, ‘is that of the 
S'Adras.or cultivators, and I reckon them,* including the Pariahs, to 
amount at least to five sixths of fhe population of India. ’ : • 

Most of the professions, and almost all die trades, with the arts 
and employments which are indispensable to society, belong to the 
tribe the S'hdras: and as, by the prejudices of the country, no tgtgte 
.and no individual can be of twotrades, a particular tribe being exclu¬ 
sively set apart* for each occupation and each Dade, it is not sur- 
. prising that the divisions and subdivisions of castes should he so * 
exceedingly numerous in this tribe, or # that it should stand so high in* 
•point of number. • , 

But there are several castes of cultivatort not. known except in' 
particular countries. Of those elsewhere unknown, tips 'ftimil country 
appears to me to have the most subdivisions. There iye not nearly so 
many even in the Deccan, nor in the Mysore, nor on the* Coast of 
Malabar., In none of thdse parts have I found any castes, correspond-* 
ing to those in the Tamd territory, known in thea|anguagc, under tlie. 
names of Mudali, 0 ilgambadiylf, 6 ^Wlaiy&n, rf To'tiyap,* • 

Valeyan, f Upiliyen/ and several otliers. •- • 

It is to be observed however, that the tribes of tjie S'ftdras, to which 
those employments belong*, whichjare every where indispensable, mpst 
necessarily be found in all tlie countries, under different appellations. 
Tie most considerable of the castes tliat a#e universally sppiod a& the 
^Rowing: the Herdsmet^ who keep the cows; the Sheph&ds, who tend 
the sheep; the Weavers the Panclialas , meaning the five castes^ of arti¬ 
sans, whfch comprehend tlie carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, stone¬ 
cutters, founders, and in general all workers in metals ; the Barbers ; 
and the Ottar, whose chief employment is to excavate tanks, repair 
their banks, erec^ mud.walls, and the like. There are also distillers 
and sellers of oil, fishermen, pptterS, washermen, and many others. 

These last kinds Of .labour,* witli some others, being equally 
required in all places, the castes which ^xercisp them, and upon w]>q 4 n 
they are exclusively imposed, are of course found in every country. 

Th6 castes which we have enumerated belong entirely to the tribe 
of the S'ftdras: but tbs several castes' of the cultivators take precedence 


° QpfieS— chief on6: a highly respectable das* of traders chiefly. 

* jfssuauiif.'sji^} [=r those who belong to the slept of the i> vetting) : this 

is a name given to those who performed menial offices in the temples and 
palaces of Rajas. r , , 

* p fpLOiretr [= one belonging to a village without a river] : a subdivi¬ 
sion of the caste of cultivators. 

d *.c»<-iU(raw[s=: a proprietor] : a land owner. L 

* Q,*irtii£iu65r[= digger]: a caste of labourers. 

/ mStiiuebr [=y t nej man]: a caste of people who live fay snaring birds., 

* * i s.uiSeflaM* [=£ Salt man]: these live by boiling down sea water to 
obtain side. 
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» . ‘ • - 

of tiie re*t, ’and look- down with contempt on the tribes of. tradesmen 
and labourers. . . ** 

’ In some districts, caste* are to be seen that cannot be met with 
elsewhere, and which are to be distinguished from all others.*by 
singular peculiarities. > 

. # Iam not aware, for example, that the very remarkablecaste of 
Nuymdra or Ntiyars, in which the wftmen enjoy a plorality of hus¬ 
bands, is to be found any where hut in the forests -of the coast of 
Malabar. * 

• The.caate of Kallar or Robbers, who exercise their profession 
witlibut disguise, as their birthright, is found but rarely beyond the 
Afaraya,* a territory bordering on the fishing coast The princes of 
this little statS bqjong to the tribe and profession of Robbers, and cdh- 
ceiv<^tfyei£ calling no way discreditable to themselves or their tribe, 
as having'legitimately descended to tHhm by right of inheritance. So 
’far from shrinking at the appellation, if one of them be asked who he 
is, ho will coolly ajpwer that he is a robber. Indeed the tribe is 
accounted one of the moatoalisttriguiShod among the S'ftdras, in the 
province of Madflra, -.Aore it flourishes. • . 

There is another eastmB|the same province, called the Tottiyar, 
in .which brothers, unclc% i^pr\pws aiid othef kindred^ hold their wives 
in ciynmon. • 

. fn the’ aast of (lie Mysore there is a tribe known by the name of 
Marasa okkiliyar , in which when a mother gives her eldest daughter in 
marria^y;, she herself is forced to submit to tl*e amputation the two 
middle fingers of .the right liand, as high as the second joint; and, if 
the mother of the bride be dead, the bridegroom’s mother must submit 
to the cruel ceremony. * ’ # 

In many other districts then* are cashes famous* for practices no 
less irrational^ than those we have mentioned. 

In general it may bo remarked that, iif addition to those customs 
rmcf ceremonies, civil aiftl religfous, which are constant and invaluable, 
and sliito th<* whole race in tilings essential, there is no tribe that does 
not exhibit some particular and Jocal varieties of its own by which it 
is discriminated from the rest. Some distinguish themselves by the 
cut and colour of their clothes, some by the manner in .which they put 
them on. Others are remarkable* for some particular shape of their 
trinkets, and others for the arrangement of them 014 different parts of 
tho body, in particular modes. In Some you* will observe certain 
peculiar forms in celebrating the # ceremohios of marriage or of mourn¬ 
ing; and in others the decorations and the flags of various •colours 
wm$h the custom of the country gives them the right to use on similar 
occasions. • * . 

A Consisting of tho Zcmindaries of Sivayangai and RAtsnSd, in the Madura Zillah. 
Wen*e in Tinneveliy, these people are called Marravar. } 

i I anvinformed that the bride herself submits to this opeffetion*ind not her moUfcr. 
A similar cuftom prevails among sonfe tribes in New Hotland. See Appendix Note B.^ 
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thdraviigant, however, as many of their modes and Custom* are, 
thw ndver draw down from eastes of the'most opposite habits and 
fiBpons^te least appearance ofwntemptor dislike. Upon this point 
the$e is, through the whole of India, the most perfect tderation, as 
longas die general laws of good behaviour are not infringed. With 
this exception every tribe may freely and without iftolestation follow its 
own domestic course, and practice all its peculiar rites. • ’ 


There are, however, certain qpstoms to be noticed in some dis¬ 
tricts, which though they are universally practised amongst them, arq 
•go decidedly contrary to the law's of decency anil propriety observed hi • 
pther countries, that tlioy cannot be *alluded to without foiling^ oT 
disgust and even of horror. The practice amongst several of. the- 
lower castes in the east of .the Mysore, subjects the woigen to attend 
upon those of the family and even upon visitors, whfti they go forth 
upon the calls of nature. The w^unien waits, and* wlutn it is*tim^ she 
advances with her bason pf water, and performs her task of ablution. • 

Tliis practice, regarded as infamous in other parts, is among these _ 
castes considered to be one of the igd£pt$£sblc requirements of gqpd 
breeding. * . ' 

Tlie use of intoxicating liquors, whHBtis rigorously forbidden to 
all the good castes in other parts, J* periSffii^to the inhabitants of the 
forests and mourftains on the coast of Malabar. There, the highest 
castes of S'fidras drink, openly and without shame, .arrack jjnd biddy ; 
not excepting even the wives and children. Each inhabitant in those 
parts has his toddy dealer^, who regularly brings f him tlio daily fupply, 
and takes in return an equivalent in com when the harvest comes round. 

The Br&hmans and Lingamists, who inhabit "these districts, are 
prohibited the use 'of toddy or arrack under the penalty of exclusion 
from their caste or sect* But they ^supply the defect by opium, the 
use of which is universally interdicted, but not held so much in detes¬ 
tation as that of the toddy and othef inebriating liquors. 

The inhabitants of tliose moist apd unwholesome countries ‘hj 
doubt have perceived that the moderate® use of spirits tyid opium is 
necessary for the preservation of their health, by correcting J the 
noxious-vapours they areVonstantly.obliged to inhale. Nothing indeed 
but absolute necessity, could have overcome the diame and the remorse 
of breaking doVn one of the most venerable barriers of Hindft 
civilization.^ 


J It may be doubted whether abstinence from intoxicating liquors was so rigidly 
enforced in the earlier periods of Hindu history? The Tamil sAdciit will find that the 
Poet Kamiftn represents the venerable King of AyodTiya, Dalarathun, with all his family 
and retinae, male and female, as indulging in the use of toddy, and in fact aa all getting 
drank together: “ parti narra mandat, met/indr “ they desired the fresh, odorous beverage. 
Their drnnken frolics pre described without a shadow of reprobation in 67 elaborate 
quatrains. Him. I. xvii. • 

• # 

The fierce denunciaptionssof drunkenness in the Vedas, in Manu, and in manymorebto- 1 
derm hooks, show th^ in Iadia there has ever been the same difficulty in checking this vice 
as in other countries. The Hindus of any easte cannot* claim the merit of superior sobriety. 
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There are likewise certain usages pureh^ r^giob«,* whSph are 
observed only by particul&r casta*, or in par#Mar territories. .For 
example, it is but in the districts on the weat ofthe Mysore that I have 
observed Jfonday in every week kept nearly in the same manner as 
Sunday is among Christians. On that day the inhabitants abstain from 
labour, and particularly from that wjiieh requires the use of oxen and 
kine, and from tillage. It is a day qf rest for their cattle rather than 
for themselves. It is consecrated ^ to liasavd or the Bull, * and set 
apart for the, special worship of that deity. • . 

* * This practice however does^not subsist universally excepting in'the 
districts here, the Lingamists, the followers of Siva, rule. That sqcP 

i laying Ihore particular, homage to the Bull than the other Hindfts, 
teep up in th^ districts where they predominate the strict observance 
of the day wlnclfr they liave consecrated to tlieir divinity, and compel 
tlio other eastes *to respect it also, by making it a day of rest to their 
^cattle . 1 * • 0 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common to all the 
castes, and the migrittioi^jjJ(pu>iv* tribe into another through all India, 
a farther distinction ,#rises from one family making alliance with 
another. This distinction is % still more to he attended to in the ease of 
intermarriage FoV the Hindfls of j^ood castes, avoid as much as they 
call any new alliance, anti the Iteads of families use thbir utmost endea¬ 
vour# to dispose of their children amongst families with whom they 
are already connected either by consanguinity or affinity. Marriages 
are more easily contrqpted in proportion as tlife parties are more nearly 
related.* A widower re-marries with the sistdr of his former*wife: the 
uncle espouses his, niece, and the cousin his cousin. Persons so related 
possess an exclusive privilege to intermarry, upon the ground of such 
relationship : and, if they choose, they can prevent any other unfcn, 
and enforce their own preferable ‘right. ^Bu? there is one singular 
exception from the rulo; for the ynele wil| Jake to wife his sister’s 
daughter, Jmf by no means his brother’s : the children of a brother will 
i#enparry with those of the sister, but not the children of two brothers 
or off wo sisters. • 

This distinction is invariably.kept up through all the caffes, from 
tile Br&hman to the Pariah. , And however remote the persons related 
are from the original stock, so long as the memory is preserved of their 
springing from the same root, although in the* fiftieth generation, or 
in the twentieth degree of relationship, the male lino retains its right 
in all cases to connect itself with the female ; but never can the children 
of tho male line intermarry with,each other, nor those of the female 

line unite. • 

• 

• .^Agreeably to this distinction, a custom has arisen, which, as far 
as \ know, is ’peoiffiar to tho Br&lunans. Thoy are all supposed to 
know tfic Gdtram or root from whonco they springs that is to say, 

* £ Corrupted from tho S. patu. » • , • • 

1 Tho Boot idea of this system May be gained from the Basova fty-rfmir»» published 
in Kanarese, In tho Bibliotheca Kama* ay. 
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they kriow .who was the ancient Muni or devotee tram Vhom they 
desepnci j and in order to avoid intermixture with a daughter or 
descendant of .this original stock they find a reason for marrying into 
a different Gbtram. • 

The Hindfta who cannot form a suitable connection among their 
relations are still bound to marry. in their own eastfc, and even at that 
branch of it, to which they beloug. In no ease will any pretext atail 
them for contracting a marriage ijith a stranger. Neither can the 
t Idaiyan of tbfe Tamil country form an alliance with the Qoliav&du o( 
tile Telugu country, although these two castes are hut one, which Is 
•that of the herdsmen differently denominated in tho respetivesdial^eKl 

The OkkUv/aru of the Kam&taka districts, will on no 'account 
intermarry with the Tamilian Vall&lar, although these tw« castes‘differ 
only in name: and the case is the same with other trines. 

£ e most distinguished amonst the 4 four great tribes into which 
dfts were originaflv separated by their first legislators, is that 
of the Br&hmans, as wo have already ohgerved.- The next are the 
fi&jas. The supriority of rank is n*r«* cffl&sted oetween die S'ftdsas 
or Cultivators aiyl the Vaisfa, or Merchants.** But* the precedency 
seems to be universally denied to the latter executing in tho Hindu 
books, where they are uniformly placed before % the S udras.* This caste, 
however, in all tne transactions of life lu>ld themselves high qtave tho 
Vaisya, and consider themselves entitled in most (vises to^show j[heir 
supriority over them by demonstrations of contempt. 

The Brhhmans however do not hold die highest rank in«society 
undisputed. Tlie Pibichulm or five castes of artisans who have been 
already mentioned, obstinately refuse, in several districts, to acknow¬ 
ledge the suprioriiy of the Brkhmans, although these five castes 
themselves are consider*d to he of very low rank among the S'ildras, 
and are held in great contempts And the Brkhman ascendency is still 
more warmly disputed by* the Jaihs, of whom wo shall* spak here¬ 
after. (See appndix I.) * ^ * * * 

With regard to the particular subdii isions of the tribes, it would 
be difficult to.determine which exceed the rest in dignity, because 
some castes which ara decried in ond part are frequently esteemed i& 
another according a,s they conduct themselves with propriety, or 
exercise the more reputable employments. Or if it should happn 
that the prince of a district belongs to a particular caste, 'although 
otherwise of the least consideration, it rises to distinction. and all its 
members partake in the lustre of its chief. 

Alter all, public opinion is the only sure ground of superiority 
among the castes; and a very slight acquaintance with the customs of 
a province, and with its inhabitants will suffice for fixing thp station 
which each caste' has acquired by common consent. 

In general, fc be found that the tribes which are most atfen; 
titer to propriety of demeanour, in the rigid sense in w^ioh it is 
qn^erstowl by, Hindfis; who arc constant in their ablutions; who 
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abstain from animal food ; who arc exact in the Rules' preserved for 
family alliance; whose wives are the most recluse, and mos^ vindic¬ 
tively punished when they err; those whoa most resolutely maintain 
the custom^ and privileges of their order: snob are the castes that? arc 
reputed the most noble. 

Of all the Himlfls, the Br&hmans strive the mosttokeep tip the 
feeling of purity by frequent ablution! and most rigorous abstinences, 
not only from all kinds of food that Jjas had the principle of life, but 
gven from many of the simpler productions of nature which their, 
superstitious prejudices «lead thgni to consider as impure or capable of 
cbnqnunWtin^ defilement It is chiefly this unfeiling sentiment 
propriety which raises that high caste into the respect and reverence 
which they eqjo^ in the HindO. world. • • 

^Amongst $0 different tribes of the S'ftdras, on the other hand, 
those who allow to widows the privilege of marrying again, are con¬ 
sidered as beneath the other tribes, and lun’e almost sunk into con¬ 
tempt Excepting the tribe of the Pariahs , I hardly could name one 
wljpre such lnarrifrgcwwfad^ bfl ffpenly celebrated or obtain the 
countenance of the ea«te. • . 

•The division iyto castes is tho ])aramoimt distinction amongst the 1 
Hjndfis; but there is stjll _ anqthcr*«livision*; that of Sects. The two 
best knoAj n, are tlwsc of Sira and Visfmv. These two great sects are 
subdivided into a cast nunfber of subordinate ones, which shall be 
afterwards considered. , 

Tliere are sovoral castes, too, that mayJbe distinguished by cer¬ 
tain symbols or parks which they assume and exhibit in some way 
peculiar to each, ft is in this way that the Br&hmans of the North of 
the peninsula, called Uttardsd Brdhmana , are recognized in public,by 
a perpendicular line which they draw on tliV middle of the forehead 
with a paste* made of sandal-wood. *Thh BriUimans of the farming 
provinces art known by a line or stripe .Horizontally drawn on tho 
ffme, part*, while those jn the ^outh, being tor the most part attached 
to the sect of* Vishnu, take frr their mark tho figure called N&man, 
which will be described hereafter. • 

Of tho four great tribes, th*e three first, namely, the Brahmans, 
the R&jas, and the Merchants, distinguish themselves from the various 
cartes of S'ftdras by a narrow belt of thread, which they always wear 
suspended from tho left shoulder to the opposite .hpmjch like a sash. 
But being borne also by the Jains and even’by the P&nch&las, or 
five castes of artisans, the mark is rather equivocal. 

, From what has been said it will appear after all that the name 
of a*caste forms its best discrimination. The names of several of the 
.Hindi! tribes have a known meaning; but in general th^y are so 
ancien^ that it is now impossible to trace tho meaning! 

, • There is another division of the different tuibCs. still more general 
than those that have been yet mentioned. It is tint o&Right-kand eflid 
of Left-hand. It appears td* be but a recent invention, a&it ia/wt 
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mentiqjied in any ot' the ancient books of the country; and I have 
beeij assured that it is almost unknown in' the north, and is indeed 
confined to a part of the southern provinces. 

But although there is reason to think that this distinction of 
right-hand and left never entered into the contemplation of the sages 
who gave laws to the HindCts, yet they have afforded us no stronger 
proof of their sagacity than in'conceiving the division of the people 
into several castes. r 

f. • 

• This particular distinction, however, which we have alluded to, by 
whomsoever invented, has turned ovt to be the most baleful that 
could have been imagined for the tranquillity of tht- state,, and the 
most injurious to the peace of the citizens. *It has proved the-per¬ 
petual fountain of disturbance and insurrections amongst the popple, 
and a continued principle of endless jealousy and animosity amongst 
all the members of the community. * 

The greater number of the Hindft castes lielong cither to the 
left-hand or to the right.' The first division consists of tho whole tribe 
of the Vaisga, of the Ppnrhdla , or fH ecoa^H Of artisans, and of some 
other mean tribes of the S'folras. This hantbulso includes the most 
infamous of all castes, that of the Cobblers or Chakili, who are reckoned 
to be its principal support.’ ' 

The right-hand has, among its partisans, the r most distinguished 
castes of the S'ddras. That of the Pariah forms its strongest Ind .vark, 
as a proof of which they c still glory in the title of Valangag Mattdr, or 
friends of the Right-hand. 0 o 

The fiercest opposition arises out of this separation ; and of all the 
contests to which the people are accustomed, the battles between the 
two Hands always produce the greatest alarm and the severest evil. 

The Br&hmsfris, the K«hatriyfuf, ajid several tribes of the S'ddras 
are considered neutral, t qnd enjoying all the privilege^ and honours 
attached to both Hands , tirey take no part with either. These neutral 
castes are frequently called upon to urbitrate in the fierce disputes 
between the two parties of the Hands. * *, ?, 

The ^opposition between the Right-hand and the Left-hand arises 
from certain privileges to which they bqth lay claim ; and when any 
encroachment is made by either it is instantly followed by tumults 
which frequently spread over whole provinces, accompanied with 
every excess, - and • generally with bloody contests. Gentlest of all 
creatures, timid under all other circumstances, here only the Hindft 
seems to change bis nature. There is no danger, that he fears to en¬ 
counter in maintaining what he forms hi# right, and rather than yield 
it he is ready to make any sacrifice, mid even to hazard his life, .. 

I have repeatedly witnessed instances of thesd popular insurrec¬ 
tions excited by /he disputes between the two Hands , and pushed to 
such an extreme^ff ftuy that the presence of a military force under 
afros had no effect to quiet them, nor even to allay their clamours, or 
ptqp their putrpgeous course in what the£ conceive the rightful cause. 
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I have‘known instances of attempts made by the magistrates to 
sooth these uproars by remonstrances and other means of conciliation, 
and when these have produced no effect they have been obliged to 
resort to measures of compulsion. Some shots of miisquetry would 
then be tried, but neither this nor the certainty of its being follcnved 
up with stronger measures, has the slightest effect in abating their 
insolence. Even when an overwhelming military force has flilly put 
them down, it is only for the moment* and whenever an opportunity 
occurs they are instantly up again, without reflecting-on the evils they 
formerly suffered, or showing the smallest tendency to moderate their. 

* impetuous violence. • . 

'Suah* are The excesses to which the timid, the peaceable Hindu.’ 
sometimes abandons himself; whilst his bloody contests spring out of 
motives whifcif, lo an European at least, would appear frivolous and 
trifliy^ .Perhaps tliu sole cause of the contest is about his right to 

* wear pantouflos ; or whether lie may parade in a palanquin or on horse¬ 
back, on the day of his marriage. Sometinlcs it is the privilege of 
being escorted by ^med men ; sometimes that of having a trumpet 

■ sounding before hiiu,'<ji*wl. , *distkicfion of being .accompanied bv the 
country music itt puh#c ceremonies. Perhaps it is the ambition of 
having flags of eerjaiii colours, or with the resemblances of certain 
deities displayed about h^» person oh; such great occasions. These are 
some of t{je important privileges, amongst many othftrs not less so, in 
assetfing which the, Indians do not scruple occasionally to shed each 
other's blood. 

As.it not unfrcqu%ntly happens that oiie # of the Hands makes an 
attack on the privileges of the other : this occasions a quafrel which 
soon spreads and IxJcomc.s general, unless it he appeased at its com¬ 
mencement by the prudence or the vigour of the magistrate. 

I may perhaps he thought to lym; said quite enough of the effects 
of tin's direful distinction of right-hand*anfl left. But, I may he per¬ 
mitted to rclilte one instance at which I ntvself was present. The 
% mto was between the.caste of Pariahs aiuftho Cobblers, or Chakili, 
and produced •such dreadful consequences through the whole distinct 
where it hapjamed, that many of the peaceable inhabitants had begun 
to remove their effects and to leant their villages for a place qf greater 
safety, with the same feeling* as when the country sees an impending 
invasion of a Mahrata army, and with the same.dread of savage treat¬ 
ment. Fortunately in this instance, matters did not come to an 
extremity, as the principal inhabitants.of the district seasonably came 
forward to modiato between these vulgar castes, and were just in time, 
by good managemeitt, to disbantV the armed ranks on both sides that 
only .waited the signal of battle. 

pno would not easily guess the cause of this dreadful commotion, 
itarosq forsooth from a Chakili, at a public festival, sticking red 
flowers In Ins turban, which tho Pariahs insisted thaUnone of his caste 
l»d% right to wear. 
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ADVANTAGES RESCUING ^DN.THE DIVISION OP CASTES. 

‘There are many persons that have thought so little about th<f, 
genius and character of the different nations that pconlo the sarth.; of 
tte influence of education, of religion, of climate, of lood, uj*on flieir 
manners, desires, and customs; that thev me astoitished how goings 
radically of the same nature and of the same feeling*, fflbuhl so . ex¬ 
ceedingly differ from eaeh other. Such men art? trammelled J>y the 
prejudices of education. They can see tfUthing well ordered but in the * 
civilization and culture of' their own country. Every thing thero^ being* 
on a good system, they dtwire to put all nations of^tjie earth on the same, 
footing; and whatever does not talkAv ith'ai— f u Cir limits, is denounced ■ 
by them as barbarous or ridiculous. They will not consider that, 
though die nature of man is universally the suing, it is nevertheless 
subject to be modified by the circumstances of the country, by the cli¬ 
mate, the education and prejudices incident to each people and that 
the rules laid down and followed in one ‘nation would be subversive of 
another. t • 

I have heard many* individuals, otherwise'of great judgment, »o 
full of the prejudices they had brought with them from Enrojje, as to 
decide most erroneously (according to my opinion)"on the subject of 
multiplied divisions of the Hindi! castes. Tliis distinction appeared to 
them, not only as not promoting the good of society, but also as ridicu¬ 
lous, and calculated merely tb oppress and disunite the members of the 

state. *• * 

,« „ 

For my part, having been in a situation to observe the character 

pf the Hindfis, and having lived amongst them foi many years, as a 
friend, I have formed an opinion upon this subject altogether opposite. 

I consider the instituiio'h of castes ahiongst the Hindti nations as tlio 
happiest effort of their legislation; and I am well convinced that if the 
people of India never, sunk into a«state of barbarism, and if, when 
almost all Eur.ope was plunged in that dreary - gulf, India kept up her 
head, preserved Ad extended tfee sciences, the arte and civilization; it 
is wholly to the distinction of castes that sho is indebted for that high 
celebrity. 

We have it in our power to form some judgment of what "the 
Hindtts would degenerate to, if the restraint of tlu; division, the,rules 
and the ‘police "of castes were abolished, by considering what "thft 
Pariahs of India are; who, being exempt from all restrictions of 
hggour and slmme v which so strongly influence the other castes, "caSi 
freely and without reserve abandon themselves to their natural pro- 
fiehsffieif. • t > •' 
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« ' / 

Every taanawbo carefully considers the character .and Sondnct of 
such a class of men as this, being the most numerous of all, I 'think 
will agree with mo, that a state consisting mtirely of each members 
could not long enduro, and could not fail to decline very quickly into 
the worst degree of barbarism. For my own part, who know* the 
inclinations and sentiments of this species of men, I am persuaded that 
a nation of Pariahs, left to themselves, would speedily become worse 
than tlio hordes of cannibals that wander in the deserts of Africa, and 

would soon fall to the devouring of*e«ch other. m 

“ • 

, * • I am no less convinced, that the Hindus if they were not restrain-* 
iVi within the bounds oV decorum and of subordination by means of 
the bastss* which assign to every man his employment, and by regula¬ 
tions pf jioliee suited to each individual; but were witliout any curb 
fit to cheek •th»m, or any motive for applying one, would sdon 
becojup w^uit the Pariahs are, or worse; and the whole nation sinking 
of course into the most fearfuf anarchy, India, from the most polished 
of all countries, would become the most barbarous of any upon earth." 

• The legislatom^dlndia set ou£ from thSt grand principle which 
ha* been recognised I>V"aii' nSicut legislates, that no man is to be 

permitted to he useles? to the commonwealth. But.they saw, at the 
samd time, that th» people tor whom they acted were naturally' so indo¬ 
lent, and that this propensity t^as sfl«greatly ‘aggravated by the climate, 
that,unhws every individual had a profession or employment rigidly 
impeded, the stateS’ould not exist, hut must quickly tumble into the 
most, deplorable anarchy, and end in savage barbarism. 

Those legislators^ being also well aware of the danger of all in¬ 
novations in matters political or spiritual, and being desirous to 
establish durable and inviolable rules tor the different castes into which 
they divided the Hindu j>eop!c, could find no surer basis of an orderly 
government than the two grand foundations of religion and policy. 

Accordingly' we find hardly ajiy of their civil observances that are 
not combined with some religious mixture^£*ther as tlie motive or the 
Abject, Every tiling, in sliest, is blended with superstition; whether 
it he the manner of salutatioit, the mode of dress, the shape and colour 
of the clothes, the placing of their trinkets and otli^r ornaments, the 
manner of erecting their houses* and other buildings; the side where 
the fire place is to stand, of where the household utensils; and even 
tlie rules of civility and politeness* which they are called on to observe. 

I have closely viewed their customs and observances for more than 
fifteen years, and I have scarcely refharked any one, however simple 
or indifferent, or, 1 may add, fijjliy and disgusting, that liad not super¬ 
stition either for its motive <rr end. Nothing is left unregulated among 
thorn and the foundation of all their regulations is religion. 

*•» y do not imagine that Pariahs will, on the whole, be found to be more immoral 
in thair habita than any other tribe of Hincite. , * 

*« Some of the Abbe’s statements, (and the general experience of Europeans con¬ 
firms them! seem to shew that the Hindis ore far from being amonj the most pcfliShed 
nations of vie earth. 
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It is thus that the Hindfts hold all their customs as‘sacred and 
indispbfisable, because being imited with religion they partake of its 
sacred and inviolable quality. 

. The same distinction of castes existed amongst the Egyptians as 
amongst the Hindds; and in both, the trade or employment was im¬ 
mutable from father to son, and no man, in either Country, could exer¬ 
cise two professions. , * 

There was tliis difference, liojvever, between the Egyptian» uuu 
the people of 'India, that amongst the former, all employments, to the 
°verv lowest, were held equally in esteem, apd it would have be8n * 
highly eenshrable in any man to treaf eontemptuously\pers<yts in^afl^ 
trade that contributed to the general good : c whereas, amofigst. tlie. 
Hindds, there are certain employments to which prejudice or perhaps 
more powerful reasons have attached such ignominy* that those \vho 
practice them are universally despised and looked down upon -bj the 
castes that move in a higher sphere. 

It must be remarked, however, that the four great employments 
without which a civilized state could. not:J»ArifrIv the soldier, the' 
agriculturist, the merchant, apd the weaver, arqj]eld in honour through 
India. All castes, from the Pariah up to the Brithman, may exercise 
any one of the three first w ithout disgrace; and evehthe last is not des¬ 
pised by the better castes amongst ^he S'udras. 

This same division of the people into tribes .which we observed 
among the Hindds, subsists to the present time among the Arabs, and 
probably may have been common to all nations yi ancient times. 

Sevetal other ancient legislators seem to have employed the divi¬ 
sion of the people into tribes as the groundwork of the civilization 
which they wished to introduce. Cecrops divided the people of Athens 
int6 four tribes or # classes, which were afterwards subdivided into ten 
more. The great legislator tSolpn respected this division, and confirm¬ 
ed it in many particulars- „ * t 

Numa Pompilius saw' no better method o£ quieting the'jcaiousifi 
and animosities which subsisted amongst the people whon^ he governed, 
"composed chiefly*of Romans and Sabines, than the di^iffon of the 
whom intQ classes or cpstes. This division had the desired effect; and 
those two communities when combined into one national mass forgot 
their discordant interests and thought no longer but of what concerned 
the caste or class. 

• C 

Those who were admirers of this plan of dividing a people into 
tribes could not but perceive that in proportion as the distinction into 
classes is firmly established in any sficiety, so much the more com¬ 
pletely may order and ^ood arrangement be introduced amongst them, 
together with the facility of directing them and $ie preservation of 
good morals. • . v " 

And in trutlf <?t is the influence of this artificial order, and . the 
sejwation into fastest amongst the Hindfts, whioh make the whole tribe 
feel the faults of one member as reflecting disgrace on the rc$t as long 
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• * 

as' th^ remain unpunished. The caste is thus obliged to talie justice 
into its own hands, for tlie purpose of avenging its honour ‘and to re¬ 
strain within the bounds of good order all the individuals that compose 
it. For every caste has its ancient customs, agreeably to which, like 
the patriarchs of old, it can inflict the severest punishment upon the 
guilty. 

• {Thus, in several tribes, adultery is punished with death. Toung 
. women and widows who allow themselves to be seduced, and the 
seducers also, suffer the same punishfhent. * , 

.* *The magnificent teipple of Kanchi-puram (Conjeveram), in the 
CaVn^tic, ap immense structure,* is said to have been erected at the 
’ charge of*a very wealthy Brahman who was convicted of intercourse 
With a woman of Ad tribe of the Pariahs. Jdis own caste condemned 
him tf> expiatelii.4 crime by this enormous sacrifice; although it was 
not inflicted so mach tf> punish the crime as the meanness of conde- 
syending to so unworthy a partner. 

There are many other faults of a scandalous nature on which the 
paste has a right to dftfljffii.i ne, a mi liot only against the perpetrator 
but 311 those who may lujjbem hi^abettop : so*that it may be affirm¬ 
ed that it is the influence of custom in the caste that preserves morali¬ 
ty among theJHindfa, represses their vices, > and prevents the nation 
from sinking into barbarism. . *• . 

The good police, anti the wise sentiffients inculcated on tlie great¬ 
er nuAber of the tribes, form not only a powerful rampart to keep up 
the Hindu nation in a s^ate of civilization, but'serve to counterbalance 
in a certain degree the evil effects which a rPligion that entourages 
vice and the depravity of morals by all its ceremonies would certainly 
occasion, if it were not counteracted by the sentiment of the people. 

In India, where the Princes live in extreme indolence, and ta3e 
little pains to make their people liapfty by tlie reign of justice and good 
morals, there aye no other means of’attaining, this end and of preserv¬ 
ing good oftler but by the authority and euSfoms of the castes. The 
worst of it is that in manj' case^his authority is not sufficiently exten¬ 
sive, while invfnany others it is employed in animadverting upon 
transgressions of frivolous rites ratjier than in extirpating real crimes, 
for which a culpable indulgent^ is too frequently sflicwn. 0 

This authority of the castes likewise forms,a ’defence against the 
abuses which despotic princes are ready to commit. Sometimes one 
may see the traders through a whole cay ton shutting tip* their shops, 
the farmers abandoning their labours in the field, the different work¬ 
men and artisans quitting their booths, by an order from the caste, in 
consequence of some deep insult which it had sufferwl from a governor 
or somo other person in office.? 

o, Ju>f so tCaste is arbitrary, visiting [Kitty deviations of its abjufd rules heavily and 
ovwlodlflngjiMfcl offences, while it is notoriously partial in the iftc of«its terrible authority. 

PThat-fi^caste institutions may work in India mischiefs sfislotrdbs to those caused 
by the one-aiaSgl trades-unions in Euroftc. 
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aura society continue at astand until the indijif-ny Is 
olr the injustiee ataned for, or at least till the offended caste, has 
an accommodation with the persons in power,' •. 

. Another important advantage arising from the division into castes 
is Ihe continuation of families, and of that species of nobility peculiar 
to the Hindfts, which consists in never contaminating its blood with 
any foreign mixture. Each individual must unite only with one ef his 
own family, or at least of the caste from which he sprung. In India 
the reproach will not hold, whi«h* is so often made in Europe, of fami¬ 
lies’ becoming debased and degenerate by unsuitable and ignoble ooli- 
neetions. A Hind ft of a good caste? withoift pedigree or*any other 
tables of genealogy but the fact of his being horn of tffo casfcy caif point 
backward to big extraction for two thousand Vcars? if he pleases, w ith- 
itut fear of contradiction* or the slightest suspicion of a blot in his 
pedigree. He may also, with no other reeommcm{atio» Jhap that of 
beins a member ot‘ the easte, and in sm*o of poverty, aspire to ailvanee- 
and wherever lie goes he will be better received and mofc 


ment; 


courted for an allianoe than others in easier circumstances, but pf 
blood less pure. * 0 j, . • 

There are gome districts atul tribes, undoTfotedly, where the purity 
of alliances is not so narrowly scrutinized. But this laxity ^consi¬ 
dered as derogatory, and as an upon violation of propriety Land it is so 
universally condemned that tljpse who are guilty *>f it cental it as far 
as they are able, fhat they may avoid ttte public •hamc it woultf bring 
upon them. « - ' 

I might he justifitgl in asserting further, fhat it is by the division 
of castes that the arts ? are preserved in India ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that they would arrive at perfection there, if the avarice of 
tlje rulers did not restrain the progress of tin; people. 

It was witlf this flew that tin- Egyptians were so strictly divided 
into tribes, because (as Bossubt (jbservos) their wise legislators per¬ 
ceived that by such me’yie all the arts and trades would hrrh e at porfec- 
tion; and that a person would learn to do. that well which ho l(ad 
■always had before his eyes, and which 4io liad been c.tjstantly practis¬ 
ing frtftn his infancy. 

Thlls high perfection in art and manufacture would undoubtedly 
be attained by a people so patient and industrious as the Hindis, if it 
were not perpetually checked by tftat avarice of tlieir great,men which 
I have befortt a|Juded to. For as soon as it is known that an artist of 
great skill exists in tiny district, he is immediately carried off to the 
palace of the ruler, where he is shut up for life^and compelled to toil 
without remissioqj^nd with little recompense. t 

This practice, whidh is common through all the province^ of 
India that are .subject to princes, cannot fail to extinguish all industry 
as#to deaden emulation. It may therefore be considered as.the prin- 


* * ? None bat fce nsfct mechanics! have been preserved, and these even have retro¬ 
graded. , • 
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eipal and perltaps the only cause which has kept Hiptlk people so 
far behind ether nations-whom they have for bo many ages’ preceded 
in civilisation: for their artists and workmen a*$ etwbwed with dex¬ 
terity and industry; perhaps in a superior degree to the Europeans. r 
In the countries that are under the government of Europeans, 
where the workmen 'are paid according to their merits, I have seen 
manf articles of furniture executed byjthe natives so exquisitely that 
• they would havo been ornamental in the most elegant mansion. Yet 
no other tools were employed in the manufacture hut a‘ha|phet, a saw, 
and a plane, of so rude # construction, that a European artisan coUld 
noV*h^vc ifcjed thyn. • 

In tlfose parts, t l liaty: known travelling goldsmiths, who, with no 
implements but* what they carried in their moveable booth, consisting 
of a small anvil, ;l crucible, two or three hammers, and files, woulu 
execuflP with so sitnple*an apparatus, toys as neat and well finished as 
any that could be brought frofn distant countries at a great expense. 
To what perfection might not such men arrive, if they were instructed 
from their infancy mukr fit masters^ instead 6f being guided by the 
simjfle dictates of natur ej^ 4 

ly order to form a proper idea of what the Hindu* arc capable of, 
in arts and manufactures, if their natural industry were properly en¬ 
couraged, it is only neees.4hrv to* go irfto the work-shop of one of their 
weavers, oh painters* on cloth, and to attend minutely to the humble 
machiilery with whitai they execute those beautiful muslins and match¬ 
less cloths which are every where admired, and constitute the finery of 
Europe. * In performing those ingenious labours, the workman em¬ 
ploys his feet as mucty as his hands. 

On the other hand, the weaving loom, the whole apparatus for 
spinning the thread before it is woven, and all the utensils necessary 
for his trade, *are so few and simple, tha(^ altogether they form no 
heavy load for man to carry ; and ij is ho uncommon tiling to see one 
ot^h oso artisans who manufacture the splendid works we have men¬ 
tioned, moving from onenillageeto another, hearing on his back every¬ 
thing that is rfi&eessary for Aniniencing his work the moment he 
arrives. * 

Their paintings on eloth 4 which are not less admired than their 
works of tlio loom, are performed with means as little, complicated. 
Three or four bamboos to stretch the cloth, two or three pencils to 
apply the colours, a few hits of a broken dish to hold tjio .paints, and a 
piece of stone to grind them, are the'bnly implements of the cloth 
painter. • , 

*1 will now venture one political reflection on the advantages pro¬ 
duce^ by the .division into castes. In India,* paternal authority is but 
little respected; and* the parents, partaking of the indolence so preva¬ 
lent over all the country, are at little pains to inspire into their ehil- 

r This exceptional practice of tyrannical Hindi! Rajas %ann6t be the cause of the 
stagnation which the nbbe acknowledges to exist: caste, the (ptsat pStrifter, is the real 
cause. 
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dren that filial reverence which is the greatest blessing in a family, by 
presfefving the subordination necessary for domestic peaco and tran¬ 
quillity. The affection and attachment between brothers and sifters, 
never very ardent, almost entirely disappears as soon as tliey are mar¬ 
ried. After that event, they scarcely ever meet, unless it bo to quarrtl.* 

Tbe tics of blood and relationship are thu$ too feeble to afford 
that strict union, and that feeling of mutual support which are requir¬ 
ed in a civilized state. It became necessary therefore to unite them 
into great corporations, where the members have a common interest in 
supporting and defending one another. And, to make this system 
effectual, it was requisite that the connection which bound thorn ,toge¬ 
ther, should be so intimate and strong as that nothing ca» possibly 
dissolve it. * 

C. 

This is precisely the object which the ancient legislators of India 
have attained by the establishment of the different castes. * They have 
thus acquired a title to glory without' example in the annals of tbe 
world ; for their work has endured even to our days, for thousands of 
years, and has remained almost fvithout change trough the succession 
of ages and the revolutions of empires. "Tfrcon have the Hindfts sub¬ 
mitted to a foreign yoke, and have been subdued by people of different 
manners and customs. But the endeavours oh their conquefors to 
impose upon them their* own mottles have uniformly failed, and have 
scarcely left the slightest trace behind them. 1 “ 

The authority* maintained by the castes has every where preserved 
their duration. This authority in some cases is very large, extending, 
as we have already observed, to the punishment of death. A few years 
ago, in a district through which I was passing, q man of the tribe of 
R&japutras, put his own daughter to death, with the approbation of the 
people of his caste, and the chief men of the place where he resided. 
His son would have shared the same fate if he had no^ made his es¬ 
cape ; but no person imputed any blame to the R&japutra. 

There are several offences, real or imaginary, which the castes 
have the power of punishing capitally.* 

• A pariah who should disguise his real caste, and, hfixing with file" 
Br&bmaqs or even with the S' ddras, should dare to eat with them or 
touch their food, would be in danger ofjosing his life. He would be 
overwhelmed -with blows on the spot, if he were discovered. Bui a 
capital punishment, inflicted under such circumstances, would not be 
considered as'a judiqjal act, but rather as proceeding from an imme¬ 
diate feeling of indignation, as a burst of zeal or noble fanaticism ; of 
which we have some examples in tho history of the Jews. 

But, though the punjshment of death is authorised in certain &$es 
by some of the castes, it is inflicted but seldom, ignominious ptjnish- 
- _.-2 _:_____ T — ~y * 

* All is merge <Kiij caste feeling. * . 

‘ That is: cast! ha/ prerented the Hindus from arailing themselrea of the oppttr- 
tAhiea afforded tffcm of "acquiring the sciences, arts andcivilization of natlCtfu with whom 
pier hare £ome into contact. 
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menta are more common; such as shaving the heath of lewd women. 
Sometimes the criminals are forced to stand for several ii^urs. in 

t iresence ’ of the chiefs of the caste assembled, with a basket on their 
teads filled vtith earth; sometimes they are set upon an ass with thfcir 
face towards the tail. On some occasions their faces are smeared with 
cowdung; or the co'M is stripped from those who have the right to 
weft* it At times they are expelled rfrom the tribe; or some other 
mark of ignominy is inflicted." „ 


« MoA than twenty yeafb of a somewhat intimate intercourse with Hindus have 
led me to a very different conclusion from the Abbe in regard to the effects of caste on the 
well-being of the people 6f South India. 

He attributes the preservation and extension of the arts, sciences and civilization 
among the Hindus to caste; yet this work shews, what is notorious enough, that these have 
not flourished, but rather declined, during the last thousand years. * 

Nor will it l>c possible to shew that the arbitrary distinctions of caste are similar to 
the divisions into tspies among the Egyptians and other aptVht nations. 

„ > Thc original division into castes by the Hindu legislators has become obsolete, for the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyps are now*hardfy tb lie found. The multitudinous subdivisions of 
the Brahmans, Sud/fs and of the various communities who are excluded from the game of 
Hindu by the upper castes, hare originated in local circumstances, and have their real 
foundation in the instinct of segregation so peculiar to the pA>p|p of India. Nothing is 
too slight to become the occasion for a atparation of the different parts of a tribe or family 
into communities, which refuse henceforth to intermarry or to associate on terms of intimacy. 

Patriotism, enlarged and comprehensive feelings of benevolSnce, or expanded views of 
social and moral obligations, are rendered impossible by this pcrniciouj system. 

From this work even, it is abundantly manifeststhat Hindi! caste sets up impassible 
barriers to social progress, upholds immutable distinctions by arbitrary and absurd laws, 
•which are enforced by irresponsible authority, maintains a standard of right and wrong 
entirely independant of the essential principles of moral science, and disunites and 
weakens 4he wholo people so as to render them any easy prey to every invader. 

The" Abbe himself bears witness to the fact that customs however disgusting and de¬ 
grading ire perpetuated by some castes, and viewed, if not with complacency, yet with 
perfect toleration, by their neighbours, simply because they are in accordance with the law 
of tha caste. 

uasJe and its offspring varnkkam or Mlm&l (custom) are awing v>e greatest bin-' 
drances to all good in India. 



CHAP. III. 

EXPULSION FROM THE CASTE. 

• 

Of all sorts 'of punishment, tho* most severe to a Hindft is that of 
being cut oft' and excluded from his caste. Jho right of inflicting* it. 
'belongs to the Gurus of whom we slfall afterwards speak ; or, wj*e/o 
there are none, it is assumed by the chiefs f belonging to*the Doily. 
These may generally be found in every district of nfoderate exteytj and 
recourse is had to them in all cases relating to the |*>lice of the caste. 
They are assisted in their office by the elders or principal jnerv,pf the 
place where they are consulted. 

Expulsion from the; caste, which is the penalty inflicted on those who 
aro guilty' of infringing the aeon' tomecl rules. of any other offence 
which would bring disgrace on the^rihFfifii* remained unavenged, is 
in truth an insupportable punishment. It is a kind of civil excommu¬ 
nication, which debars tfie hnlmppy object of it*from all intertoursQ 
whatever with his fellow creatiuSis. He is tl man, as it were, dead to 
the world. He is no longer in the society of men. By losing his 
caste, the Hindu *is bereft .of friends and relation's, and often pf wife 
and children, who willVatlier forsake him than share in his miserable 
lot. Ne one dares to mt with him, or even to' pour him out« drop of 
w r ater. If he has marriageable daughters they are shunned. No other 
girls can be approached by his sons. Wherever "ho appears, ho is 
scorned and pointed at as an outcast. If lie sinks under the grievous 
curse, his body la suffdhx^to rot lyi the place wliefo he dies. 

Even if, in losingjjis caste, be could descend into an inferior one, 
the evil would be less. .But he lias no such resource. 'AjS'ftdra little 
scrupulous as he is about honour or (delicacy, woidd scorn to giverfhis 
"daughter in marriage even to a Brahnfan thu> degradi^. If he cannot 
re-establish himself it^ his own caste, he must sink into the infamous 
tribe of the Pariah, mr mix with persons whose caste is equivocal. Of 
this sort there is ik) scarcity wherever‘the Europeans abound. But, 
unhappy is he who trusts to this ■ Resource. A Hindi! of caste may bo 
dishonest and a, cheat; hut a Hindfi without caste ha- always the re¬ 
putation of a rogue.' « 

The exelusion from the caste js frequently put in force without o 
much* corcmony; sometimes even oufr of hatred or caprice. These 
cases happen when indif iduals, from whatever motive, refuse, ill whole 
or for .the greater part, to assist at the marriages or funerals /if any¬ 
one of their relations or friends, or to invite, on such occasions of their 
own, those tha{, haye a right to be present. Persons excludedJi^ this 
•way never fs*»l to .commence proceedings against those who have otter¬ 
ed tlnvn.the, insult, demanding reparation for their wounded honour. 
Such instances aro commonly*terminated by arbitration,'and in that 
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ease the exofusion is not attended with the hateful *and ruinous^ cpjise- 
quences before described. ’ 

’ It is not necessary that offences against the usages ofla y facte 
should lie either intentional or of great magnitude. It hajpp&ted to 
my knowledge not Jong ago that some Brahmans who live in my 
neighbourhood, having been convicted of eating at a public entertain- 
meiTt with a S'ftdra, disguised as a Bnihman, were all ejected from the 
caste, and did not regain admission into it without undergoing an 
infinite number of ceremonies both troublesome and expensive. 

I witnessed an example of Jus kind more unpleasant than what I 
bav^ alluded to.-** In the caste of the Ideiyar, the parents of two fami- < 
lies had met and determined on the union of a young man and girl of 
their A umber.* I* usual presents were offered to the young woman, 
and other ceremonies performed which are equivalent to betrothing 
amoilW’us.* After these proceedings, the young man died, before the 
time appointed for accomplishing the marriage. After bis death, the 
parents of the girl, who was still very young,quarried her to another. 
This was against tht*Mjjj£s of the caste, which condemn the betrothed 
girt to remain a .state ij£** i<Towhood, aItfyougli*tlui husband for whom 
she was destined dies before marriage. Accordingly all who had 
assisted at flip ceremony or who had been present at it, were cut off 
fritm tile caste, and no oiff would afterwards form any connection with 
them fifing aftcl* this happened, I saw some of the individuals, 
advanced in age, wfto remained in a solitary state fitr this reason alone. 

Another incident nf this kind occurs to Inc, which was leather of 
a more serious complexion than the preeedilig. Eleven Brahmans, 
in travelling, having passed through a country desolated by war, 
arrived at length, exhausted bv hunger and fatigue, at a village, which 
contrary to their expectation, they found deserted. They had brought 
with them a $11 all portion of rice, 4mt tlietj eotild find nothing to boil 
it in but the vessels that were in' tig' house of the washer-man of the 
village. To Brahmans, even to touch theimjvould have been a defile- 
l^'iit almost impossible* to offttee. But being pressed witli hunger 
they hound o>*c another to secrecy by an oath, and then boiled their 
rice in one of the pots, which they had previously washed a hundred 
times. One of them alone abstained from the repast and as soon as 
they reached their home, I 18 accused the other ten before the chief 
Br&hmans of the town. The rumfiur quickly spread. An assembly is 
held. The delinquents are summoned, and conqiellyl to appear. 
They had been already apprised of tlw difficulty in which they were 
likely to ho involved; and when called upon to answer the charge, 
they unanimously protested, jis they had previously concerted* that it 
w*is the accuser only that was guilty of the.fault which he had laid to 
tliei\i charge. Wlqeli side was to be believed ? Was the testimony of 
ftne man to be taken against that often? The resultivas, tlitt the ten 
Br&hmttns were declared innocent, and tho accuser,Jbeing found guilty, 
was'expelled with ignominy from tlic tribe by tlTe diiefs, who thoijgh 
they could’ scarcely doubt of, liis innocence, yet could fiot help betnjj 
offended with the disclosure ho^nade. 
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EXPULSION FROM THE CASTE. 


From what has been said, it will no longer be surprising that the 
HindUs should be as much attached to their castes as the gentry of 
Eu’ropt; are tp their rank. Prone to abusivo altercation, they use. the 
most unmeasured language to each other, and instantly forget it: but 
if one should say of another that he was a man opt of caste, it would 
be an injury that could admit of no pardon. 1 j 

From this attacliment to <caste arises that which they ente.tain 
for their customs, which may be gaid to constitute their whole police. 
It is an attachment which is often more powerful than the desire of 
life; and in certain cases death would appeal;, the lighter evil; as, for 
example, in eating food dressed by tlifc Pariahs. I lipye seen examples 
of this feeling; and if I have met with still iqpre instances of the con¬ 
trary', these were at least concealed. . 

Upon the same principle, w'e are to account for the hatred and 
contempt which the Hindus bear to all other nations and particularly 
the Europeans. These<. from being but little acquainted with the 
usages of the natives, op out of carelessness, openly violate them upon 
all occasions. They never shew! the smallest n i sire to conciliate the 
regard of the people mnong whom' the'y'Ti V£. IT J}y making any sacrifice 
to their prejudices. But what the HindU conceives to be the greatest 
indignity is their taking pariahs for their servants, or keeping women 
of that abominable caste. The proud Hindu, on observing tins, im¬ 
mediately concludes, as his habits and education lead him So do, that 
master and servaift, husband and wife are all of one tribe, and that all 
Europeans are of the vile caste of the Pariah; because, according to 
their notions, Pariahs alone would admit other Pariahs into%ieir ser¬ 
vice. Their principles, however, do not hinder theip, upon this point, 
to act with the lowest submission when their interest requires it 



CHAP. IV. 

RESTORATION TO TpB CASTE. 

After exclusion from the caste, the individual may be reinstated, 
in several cases. When the exclusion has proceeded from Iris relations, 
tl\e* culprit, after gaining the principal members, prostrates himself in 
a hWviibIt!*|iostui'*is.b()forc his kindred assembled on the occasion. He 
then subihits to the, sevesc rebukes which they seldom fail to adminis¬ 
ter, o» to the and other corporal chastisement to which he is 

sometimes oxposed, or discharges the fine to which he may be con¬ 
demn^; and, afiflr sh*edding tears of contrition, and making solemn 
jjromises to efface, by his future good conduct, the infamous stain of 
liis explusion from the caste, he makes the Sastyangain, or prostration 
of the eight members,"it^fore the assembly. This being completed, he 
*is declared fit to be rcinstiAjd’u? his'tribe. , 1 

As wo shall often have occasion to make mention of the Sfakian- 
gam in the course of this work, it is pow proper to give a definition of 
the* worth It signifies liftrally ’ with 'the eight members of the body, 
because wltbn it is performed, she feet, the knees, the belly, the stomach, 
the hen^l, and the arms must touch the ground. This is the greatest mark 
of reverence that can be ijiven. It is used no wit?re but. in the presence 
of those V> whom an alsolute and unlimited flefercnce is due. This 
reverence is made gn]y before the highest personages, such as kings, 
gurus, anti others of lofty rank. A child occasionally perforins it 
^before its father; and it is common to see it practised by various caster 
of Hindus in presence of the Brahmans. , 

This sign of reverence is not confined to tjm Hindfts, but is com¬ 
mon to several ‘other nations of Asia; which ft>> confirmed by the most 
ancient of all books, tin? Biblcf where this extraordinary mark of 
reverenco is caMl bv the name*of adoration, even when it is applied 
to mcro mortals. It is said in the Jiook of Genesis that Abraham ran 
to meet them from the tent-door, “ and bowed "himself toward the 
ground.”* Lot also, “ rose up, and bowed himself with his face to¬ 
ward the ground.”! I” the interview with his Brother Esau, Jacob 
“ bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he* came near to 
his brother.”! In the history of Joseph the same obeisance is more 
than once described. § , There are many other passages in scripture 
where this salutation is alluded to, from which it appears that this 
extraordinary degree of respect was employed amongst?the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and other ancient people commemorated in the sacred 
WntingS,. under circumstances and for purposes exactly similar to 
iho^ in which it is still employed to this day in In^ici * 
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. JVhen a mafi is expelled from his caste for reasons of great 
momept, they sometimes slightly burn his tongue with a piece of gold 
made hot They likewise apply to different parts of the Tody-iron 
stamps, heated to redness, which impress indelible lmfrks upon the 
skin. In other parts they compel the culprit to walk on burning 
embers ; and, last of all, to ccvmplete the purification, he must drink 
the Panehatjavijarn ; a word which literally signifies the jive t1fw>js v 
proceeding from the cow ; namely, milk, butter, curd, dung, and urine, 
all mixed together. This is $ term not to be forgotten, as it will 
frequently occur in the course of this woyk. The last of theffvc 
things, namely the urine of the eow,*is held to be tjy; most'eftiep.sidm 
'of any for purifying all imaginable uneleapnoss.” I have often seen 
the superstitious Hindu, accompanying these ahjtnals when, in tin 
pasture, and watching the moment for receiving th£ urine as it fell, ir 
vessels which he had brought for that purpose to carry it lu-’ue in r 
fresh state ; or catching it in the hollow of his hand to hedew his fagt 
and all his body. When so used it removes all external impurity ; 
and when taken internally, wjiich is very cgminon, it cleanses all 
within. „ r r.n Jy' , 

r ■ < '• * 

The cerdftiony of the Panchagavvam being closed, the persor 
who had been expelled gnust give a grand entertainment. If he be ,£ 
Brahman be gives it to the Brflhinans, whf) flock to it from all parts 
or if he belong to another caste, those that belong to it art- hisiguests 
This finishes the* whole ceremony, and he is then restored tq all hi; 
privileges. »*• 

There are certaifi offences, however, so heinous in file eyes o 
Hindfis as to leave no hope of restoration to, those who have beer 
excluded from their caste for committing them. Such would be tin 
r oriine of a Brahman who had publicly married a woman of the detest, 
ed tribe of the' Pariafl.* , If the woman were of any tribe less base, i 
is possible that, after repudiating her, and disclaiming all his ehildret 
by her, many acts of purification and a large expenee blight at lengtl 
procure his restoration. But very different would he the ease of one 4vh< 
should be so abandoned as to eat of tile flesh of a cow, supposing the ide; 
of such enormous wickedness to enter into the heart of a Brahman or am 
other Hindu of respectable caste. If such a portentous crime were In 
•any possibility committed, even by compulsion, the abhorred perpetra¬ 
tor would be beyond all hope of Redemption. 

When thee last Mtisalman prince reigned in Mysore, and form« 
the ambitious desire of extending his religion over all the peninsula o 
India, he seized a great number of Brfihmans .and had them circnm 
eised. Afterwards he made them eat tows’ flesh, in token of renounc 
ing their caste and theft customs.*' After the war which libcrated'- tlia 
peoplg from the yoke of the tyrant, I know that not a few of^ tliosi 
who had been forced to become Musalmans, 'made every,’effort, bj 

- .jA—T_ St .. k, 

v Manu, chap! xi. 166. * Mann, ch. v. 124. 

** *ManU, ch. xL 171. , v Wilkes, Vol. III. ch. xxxii. p.-15. 
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offering large "sums of money, to bo re-admitted into their caste which 
they had not abandoned but "through force. Assemblies were held in 
different parts for examining into this business, and the heads*of the 
caste out of A'hicli they were formed decided unanimously that, after 
many ceremonies and expensive purifications, those who petitioned for 
re-admission might b8 cleansed from the complicated pollution con¬ 
tracted in their communication with tjic Moors. But when it was 

'■ ascertained that those who were circumcised had been also under the 
necessity of eating cows’ flesh, it was*deeided with one voice, in all 
tilth - assemblies, that a pollution of that nature and such a prominent 
entity could by no means admit*of forgiveness ; that it could not be 

* obliterated by presents, nor by fine, nor by the Panchagavyam. Thi^ 
dreisioq was n ot co hfined to the caste of the Brahmans ; for I know 
well that many*t?udras in the same situation had no better success*, 
and w«tp all obliged to continue Musalmans. 

• • The Rajaputnis, as well as the good cashes among the S'ddras, 
are still more difficult than the Brahmans in receiving hack those who 
hhve been ex])elled. Amongst the former, indeed, this degrading pu- 
nishfhent is not inflicted hy^uffffti grave offences; whereas among the 
latter it is the punishment of slight breaches of their customs. 

• But whatever th’c caste may be from wlii^h one lias been expelle^ 
%iuoh cost, and many ccreAonie# are Required to reinstate him. Even 
when lie lias regainefl his phuw, he never overcomes the scandal. The 
blot continually remains ; and in any altercation he’may fall into, his 
former i^isfortunc is sure to be commemorated! 



CHAP. V. 


ANTIQUITY AND,ORIGIN OF THE CASTES. 


I 


Nothing appears to be of greater antiquity than the castes of the 
Hindus and the customs which pertain to them. The ancient Greek 
and Latin authors who had made mention of India, speak of those 
institutions as the groundwork of Hindil civilization'ostabMshed'tfom 
time immemorial. The inviolable attachment of that people to.their 
customs is a strong evidence of their antiquity. They--are bred in the 
principal of invariably clinging to their customs,, so that any now habit 
is a thing unheard of among them ; any man attempting tft iitcPoduce 
one would rouse the whole nation and would be proscribed as a dan 
gerous innovator. 8 So,difficult would it be, that I believe it has never 


yet entered into the imagination of any indigent Hindft. Every 
thing ielating to theirVustopis proceeds e\> 0 y, and,is transacted with 

» >xible uniformity, and the minutest particulars are treated as of 
ost importance ; because they have been taught th§t it is by the 
strict nicety with which small matters are attended to that the most# 
momentous concerns are sustained. Accordingly there is no nation 
on the earth that*can boast of having kept up for so long a time its 
domestic rules and customs without any perceptible change. 

Some modem philosophical writers among them, such as ^einana 6 
who has written liis performance in the Telugis language ; and 
Tiruvailuvar who has written his in the Tamil, arc distinguished 
highly, and have made the Hindu customs the subject of their satire® 
throwing the sharpest ridicule upon the religion and. habits of the 


a Tatmin diieyat chorals parhmparya kramagatah Varhanhm santaralanahi ia tadacha-a 
uehyati. , * * 

“ In that land whatever institution is derived from ancestral tradition of the castes 
whielr are pure, that is pronounced to be a good institution.” 

* • Manu ii. 18. 

and 

SwakarKa paryutsriiya tu yad anyat kuruti narah. 

Ajndnat at'havd Idbhat ia hatah patM bhavit. 

c Grihya-sutras. 

Comj^Muller's antient Sanskrit literature p. 50,51. 

b The writings of Vemana are extremely # popular among, the Telogu people. An 
edition dr them by that very accomplished Tclugu scholar 0. P. Brown, Esq., with a trana- 
lation was published in 1829. .Nothing can exceed the sweetness and rythm *>t fit 
Verification. The following triplet is a specimen of his style .• 

Aru ruchulu viru, t&rambu ohkati; 

Sytyanishtha viru, tatyam ohkati; 

Panama rithulu viru, bhdvyundu ohkati .— 

Diverse are the six flavours, the essence one : ( 

c Diverse the conclusions regarding truth, one the truth ; ( 

, Diverse the excellent sages, the it mental conception Ovk, 
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countiy. c But wliilo these authors are exercising all their skill and 
raillery in ridiculing the religious ceremonies established in the station, 
they nevtsr fail to recommend the practice of them, and- are strictly 
attentive to it themselves. The works of the two authors I have narded 
are always read and quoted with delight by all intelligent Hindus, 
although there be rfot a page in their, writings that does not contain 
satirical reflections aimed at their god# and the worship and rites of 
the country. , 

One of the most artful contrivances made use of l?y the oarly 
Hifidfts for preserving their customs, has been that of clothing them 
wrtfcQjeremonies, which make a strong impression on the senses, and 
communicate somcthingjholy to the practice. These ceremonies are 
rigorously obscjjjj|l. It is never permitted* to any one to treat them 
as matters of form* which may be practised or omitted at pleasure. The 
omissiiMi of any, even of the least important, would not be allowed to 
jjass unpunished. . 


• c This is not true as refills the truly great poet of the Tamilian people Tiruval- 
•lumr t He was a Pariah, anil sl feuisfr . Ar.ivc beep in religion qn eclectic. He had evident¬ 
ly imbibed some of theeideas of'4',?^ Jains. llis works seems to me to show that he had 
some knowledge of the institutes of Mann, and traces of an acquaintance with the Chris¬ 
tian system are perceptibly here and there. His great friend was fZltla-Singan, a sdS- 
faptain, according to current traction ; and Iw.livcd in St. Thome, # where he must have 
had Tqqxirtiiuitics of knowing any foreigners who arrived, and of making himself acquaint¬ 
ed with»their*hahits and Ideas. It seqins certain that ehristian missionaries had visited 
St. Thome before Tiruva}fhvar’s time, probably about the tenth ceiftury. 

BntVio ridicule of any Hindu religious customs, or indeed more than one or two 
special refqjences to them, are to be found in liis whole wprk. The following verse is 
the most express'reference to popular religious practices in the book: “ slmviifj* the head 
or wearing long locks iqy not needed, if you forsake what the common consent of man¬ 
kind reprobates.” 

The shaving of the head is peculiar to the Siva diindis. as wearing the hair long 
sanyisis of various kinds. These wear their hair and beard long. and awriistinguished by the 
.lata («l) or long matted braid of hair, Hhielt Jhcyewear twisted round the top of 
tho head. • 

This worlywridcn by a Pariah, treating of ethical matftrs, and abounding in simple, 
pripticul, striking precepts for gnidancc#in the affairs of every day life, with a studious 
avoidance of ail refcofnoc to the Hindi#popular religious system and to caste, has had a 
vast influence for good 0Y1 the people of South India. 

T subjoin a few of his triplets. • 

1. Save to those who approach tie foot of Him with Whom is Majesty and Mercy, 

(Anthinanrs am + tan + an.) the sea ofgoodness, it is hard to reach the further shore of 
this sea of life.” Chap. I. 8. * 

2. "The flute is sweet" ” the lute is sweet ” say they, who newer heard the prattle 

of children of their own.” vii. 6. • 

3. Is their any restraining bar to love ? The loved one’s tear raises a tempest in , 

the loving soul.” viii. 1. • • • 

'4» .Like the earth that bears up tfiose who are digging into its bosom, to bear with 
thoA who use us despitefully is the highest virtue, xvi. 1. 

, 5. * If he scrutinize hi* own faults as though they were those of an enemy ,#is there 
any evil to*Jio apprehended by living man 7 xix. 10. 

/S. A woman separated from her husband says 

« This grief of mine buds with every dawn, blossoms with every risiig nun, and evety 
evening expande into a full blown flower." cxxiii. 7. 





* AimvrtTr ahp omtx or th* cattbs. 

‘V***.*** «. to* p«ulitf u, U^, but 

-WaTSTlnUSSj Jt?J* .»«*■ 

\x£-*r? v.txnaf rt 

'*“*'' * ***•» *»thusband, to tltoir Munand daugh- 


Bui ita origin of the castes amongst the* Hindth goes back* to a 
nwxcib bigWr ar\\» than that of any other people, if credit be given to 
\2to*ur aticwnl books, in which it^is written that the whole was the work 
1 of the God Br&hnu, when he replenished tly earth with inhabitants. 

, From his head *.prung the Br&hmans ; the Ksh atri ya or Rajas,JW>m 
his shoulders ; the V aisya or merchants iroin Jus Kelly ; and tho Sudras « 
oj farmers from his feet. 4 , * 


It is easy to perceive that this talc is a pure allegory, alluding not 
only to the rank w Inch the castes maintain in relatiori to each other, but 
also to the different funetions of those who compose them. The Brah - 
mans, no doubt, being ( generally engaged in tho spiritual concerns of 
life, must have hurst from the hVad of the Cty-ator. Power being the 
attribute of the Rajas who were ordained''!- ‘he arduous duties of war ; 
from whence ofiuld their origin be derived but from the shoulders and 
afms of Brahma ? The Merchants, solely occupied in providing food, 
clothing and other necessaries oh life, u ere fro less appropriately drawn 
from the belly of the god : and the plodding S'ftdras, doomed to the 
humble drudgery of the field, were shaken out of his feet* 

Dropping this fabulous origin of the castes, which is familiar to 
every Hmdfi, their writers give countenance Jo another, which refers 
that establishment to the remote *ra of the subsiding of the universal 
deluge : for this awful event, which made a new world, was almost as 
distinctly known to thp Hiiidds a* to Moses. 

We will revert to this subject* hereafter; but in the meantime wc 
may observe tliat a famous personage, distinguished by tho HindQs 
under the name of J/onftwas saved from the flood by the aid of a ty«d, 
together with the seven famous peniteiifs who will busmentioned in the 
next chapter. After the flood, this new renovator of the human race, 
discriminated men, as Hindu authors say, into the different castes which 
still prevail in India! 

The name Mann deserves notice. Whatever may he the ety¬ 
mology of the word, the similarity of sound seems to point out Manu 
to be the same as the Menes ,of the ancient Egyptian , and the great 
Noah of the Scripture, who stands the highest in consideration and the 
most venerable of mankind after A dawn 


<* Mann ii. 31„ 87—91. Vishnu Purina, ch vi. 

« The references td distinctions of caste in the Vedas are few and equivocal, 'it stems 
dtmbtfhl whetheWlicjr existed, at least in any thing like the form they afterwards assuraisl. 
Soo Oolcbrooke, Asiatic researches Vo! VII. p,.U r >l 



CHAP. VJ. 

THiFABULOUS ORIGIN OF THE BRAHMANSr—ON THEIll NAME AND OKICil.HAL, 

FOUNDERS.—CONJECTURES *ON THEIR REAL ORIGIN. 

• • 

The true origin of the^ Brahmans, as well as that of the other 
tribes, is not d istinctly Iftiown ; and we arc therefore reduced 
to fables or mere'cofTJ’cctipre/ • 

Tke fabulojutiradition which is most current among them is that 
which derives them from the head of Brahma; and they draw their 
name ?fcmi*his. The other cashes, having sprung from the same stem, 
would seem entitled to bear the same appellation. But the Brahmans 
being the first, and emanating from the noblest part of their common 
father, consider themselves exclusively entitled to that sacred name. 

*They also produce ote.'^cTaims to establish’their sole right to this 
venerable title. The Brahmans, they say, were the first to comprehend 
Brahma in pevfeetioif; and having tl;e clearest conception of this great 
beiflg, it pertains to them only to explain his nature alul attributes to 
the other tfibes. Tlpiy alone have the distinguished privilege of perus¬ 
ing the. books that treat of this divinity; and, for those and many other 
reasonsTjot less conclusive, they assume the name of Brahmans. 

But, however well funded their pretensions may be to tJiis great 
distinction, certain* if is, that they derive it from the word Br&hma. 
In the scientific languages of the country, they are called Brahmai^a 
from which the name Bracmanes used bv the Latin authors is undoubt¬ 
edly derived. • * . • 

A, Br&fcnum is in a very different situation from a Raja, a Vaisya, 
or*' a Sudra. These are horn it* the condition in which they continue 
to live. But a Brahman bce<fmes such only by the ceremony of the 
Cord, which will be afterwards fully explained. He is till then*only a 
S'fidra ;and by birth he possesses nothing that raises him above the level 
of other men. It is after this Tite that he is called Bwija (twice bom). 
The first birth admits lum to the coitnnon rank oi» mortals; the second, 
which he owes to the ceremony of the triple cord, exalts him to the 
lofty rank of the tribe to which he belongs. 

The seven castes .of the Brfihmans have for their special origin the 
soven famous Rixhis or penitents. Two of these were not originally 
of that; rank ; but they practised so long and aso severe a penance, that 
they obtained the remarkable favour of being raised to it by the cere¬ 
mony of..tho cord. From penitent lhljas they became penitent BriUi- 

-*-3*-— *“■*•- 

t The most*valuable materials for tho full and independent otudy *f this important 
subject are to be found in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, on the origin and history of the people 
of India. Williams and Norgatc. ' * * 
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mans j ai»4 their rise was from a still lower rank, if we believe what is 
sung upon the subject by the philosophical'poet V&nana. 

These seven Rishis or penitents, of whom frequent mention wiH bo 
hereafter made, are highly celebrated in the annals of the country. 
They are the holiest and most venerated personages that the Hindus 
acknowledge. Their names are .held sacred and are invoked by all tile 
people. They are inculcated on thoir eliildren; and arc as fnttSws: 
Kasyapa , -hri, Bharathcaja , jGautama ,, Vlxicdinitru, Jamnduujni , 
Vasishta. Vasishta and Vmcamitm were considered worthy, from the 
rigour of their penance, to be admitted into the*caste of the BriihmarikJ' 

It is certain that these seven Rishis were of^Mant antiquity,*fcTneo , 
they must have existetl prior to the Vedas, •Svhioii make mention of 
them in many passages. ‘They wore favoured gods, sold, par¬ 

ticularly by Vishnu, who preserved them at tlie,timq of the flood from 
the universal destruction, by making them and their wivosVnfoark in 
a ship in which he himself acted as the pilot. r 

Some of the gods*liave suffered not a little from incurring their 
displeasure ; for even against Client Jk wrath of the Rishis \yould 
pursue evil conduct and infumous debancwH. ‘ 

Tlio seven penitents, after giving an example on earth of* all the 
virtues, were translated into heaven, t whey;; they still Hold their place 
among the most brilliant of the stars. Those who huve«-i desire to 
see them, have only to look up to the seven stays in the great hear : 
for these are no other,than the seven famous Rishis themselves; not 
emblematically, but in,strict reality. And it,is believed that; without, 
ceasing‘'to sparkle in the firmament, they dm descend, and actually 
do pay an occasional visit to the earth to know tvllat is going on. 

, If the fabulous stories which arc told of the origin of certain great 
families in Europe shod a lustre upon them by proving their antiquity ; 
how much more reason has the Brahman to vaunt his noble pedigree ? 
and if the honour of being sprung from an illustrious family, some¬ 
times leads its descendants to look down „ with contempt upon die 
lower ranks, we cannot surely wonden at the arrogance and haughti¬ 
ness of the Brahman, and the high disdain which he shews to every 
caste but his own, , <- * 

The idea of preserving the inemoVy of their great men and of 
making them immortal, by assignihg them a place among the constella¬ 
tions which ,‘shjne in the sky, appears to be conunoi all ancient 
tribes. The worship of the stars accordingly seems have been uni¬ 
versally and most religiously observed amongst all idolatrous nations, 
ancient and modern. This specie^ ofj idolatry‘being the least unrea¬ 
sonable of any, and of the longest duration, the lawgivers of antiquity 
and the founders of false religions, perceiving the powerful hold 
whiclfrit had already acquired over theliuman mind, made use of itTas 
the most efficacious means of perpetuating the memory of $heir 

a Vishnu Purip. B, TJX. Cup. I, 
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heroes and dther great men : for, by thus transforming them into 
stars, they set them up as •objects always to be seen, and ‘ always to 
strike the observer. It was in this way that the Greeks and Romans 
consecrated Vtheir chief divinities and most celebrated heroes ; and it 
was for the same purpose that the Hindus placed their seven famftus 
Rishis in the brightest zone of the starry sphere ; being sure that this 
was* the infallible method of keeping up their memory amongst a 
people insensible to all objects but those that strike vividly on their 
senses. * • • , 

** But there is at least one thing which is not fanciful in this ques¬ 
tion : which is that in the countries situated to the north-cast of Ben¬ 
gal, beyond the Ganges there were neither castes nor Brahmans tiH 
within.these four,or five hundred years. Jhc people who inhabited 
those" provinces7'Beginning then to see that it would be of advantage to 
them 'fo adopt the efistoms of their neighbours, demanded to have 
Jjrtih minis. The or<ler was so8n created by selecting and setting apart 
a number of their youths, who were trained up in the manners of that 
oasto ; into which they wore duly embodied Rv the ceremony of the 
‘cord. From that period, thjjsGiave been considered as true Brahmans, 
and hold equal rank with"t hose who are of a tar more ancient ordcr^* 

. fn the s(jpthern»conjitrios they do not li^e to be reminded of this 
anecdote, although they ifre obliged admit its authenticity, as well 
as that of the two jlbnitcnts who wyro at first only Rajas. 

There is a puzzling objection frequently urged against the Brah¬ 
mans. \lf it be the ceremony of the cord, it is* asked, that creates you 
Brahmans, lio\^ come yhur wives, who do not Undergo that ceremony, 
to he any thing but S'udnts ? You are therefore married to wives not 
belonging to your caste ; a principle held sacred and inviolable 
amongst all Hindus. 

Their solution of this difficulty is sm answer that has been con¬ 
tinually made to all their antagonist* ; namely that they are guided in 
this particular Iby the usage of the caste front "time immemorial. 

After repot fing what tint fables of India afford respecting the 
origin of the Br&hmans, 1 wish to offer, with deference, what appears 
to me no improbable suggestion. • What I am* going to say may per¬ 
haps appear of little wcighUto most of my readers: but I give my 
opinion without arrogance, or tho. vain pretension of forming a con¬ 
nected system, where all the documents that can he had, are founded 
only on the most extravagant fables. ^Iy view of t*lnay be tolerated 
by those who in the midst of the thick darkness in w hich the origin of 
nations is obscured, would rejoice in one spark that might serve to guide 
their, stops, and assist them fn discovering what at least approaches 
most "nearly to truth. 

* — . __ 

• 

t *• Tfle same thing has occurred among the Baflagar (or inudigrant Kanarcsc) on 
the Nifagiri Hills. Certain families have been set apart to perform such offices as are 
usually rendered by Brahmans, and among theirown family receive the Rants and honefrs 
of Brihmans. * 
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• 

Ij appears tqk*rably eertaiu, that India lias been peopled from the 
earnest times, and not long after the deluge, which converted the 
earth into a vast desert. It is close to the plains of Shinar, where the 
descendants of Noah remainod fixed for a long time. Its happy climate 
and fertile soil would naturally retain the wanderers who settled there. 
I need, say nothing of the subsetyient conquests of Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Osiris.*' The best authorities hold them to be entirely fabufbus, 
though some are inclined to admit their history to be fundamentally 
true, and content themselves wifli rejecting its extravagant embeliisk- 

1 ments. •, *. 

* •• 

The history of Sesostris, though also abouw#flW in fable, is evi¬ 
dently more connected and better founded. *Tht r *few monuments of 
antiquity that have descended to us, represent this ^Hebratod fiero as 
the greatest, and indeed the only warrior that j>acifie # Egypt can boast 
of during its long career as an independent nation, extending to more 
tlian sixteen hundred yrtirs. Hi' is also desert Iasi as the most exten¬ 
sive conqueror that ever existed on earth ; tor the boundaries of big 
empire embraced the enormous s'#eep between. the Danube and all.tho • 
nations which then iulitihited the provinces**," India ;*hut his conquests 
thdre turned odt to lie neither more secure nor more permamen/, than 
those tliat were made, loiyg after, J>y his competitor in glory, Alexau-' 

der the Great., * * ' 

* © <• 

, C 

The establishments which were made by the Arabians in India, as 
they are represented bv some modern writers, appear more plausible to 
superficial minds. TW restless disposition of that people, thipfvander- 
ing life which they have always led, together with their vibinitv to India, 
would seem to give a colour of probability to this opinion. Nav, its 
sipporters may even add that it is from the Arabs that the Hmdfta 
derive their division into castes, apd that it still subsists among the 
people of Arabia. But, ill order to give weight to the supposition, it 
would be neccesarv to pwoye that the division into castes, has not exist¬ 
ed amongst all ancient* nations, and equally to the Arab and the 
Hindu. o 

It *s not therefore ^through the phannel of Egypt or Arabia that I 
am inclined to introduce the Brahmans into India. I do not conceive 
them to be the descendants of Shein, hut of Japhet I think it snp- 
posablc that they penetrated into the* country by the north or the north¬ 
west, and that pe must seek for their origin in tl e long chain of 
mountains, known in Euro|>e by the name of Mount Gaucasus. 

Their books make frequent mefitiop of two celebrated mountains 
situated in the middle of J[ambudwipa , (which is their name also for the 
habitable world,) remotely situated beyond the inoft northern bounda¬ 
ries of kglia. One of these mountains is designated by the name <5f 


See Plutarch’s 1st* amt.Osiris, ch. .15. 
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Mafia Miru. «r Great Meru, and the other by that of.Mouyit Jfsmdara.-' 
Frequent allusions to these, two mountains, or, as I conceive,*to the 
sime under different names, are made in the prayers of the Brahmans, 
in tneir religious and d|yil ceremonies, and in the principal occurren¬ 
ces of life. According to them and their books, this mountain.’ is 
situated in the remotest quarter of the north, and from its bosom they 
still ^gree that their ancestors took their origin. This country, they 
tell us, is so tar distant, that its precise situation is unknown to the 
modern Brahmans; and that is not surprizing in a country whose 
inhabitants have so little knowledge of practical geography, that-the 
utjnost reach of it exteifds only, to the countries between K&si and 
Cape Comorin. • 

... . % . 

ll; is in these retired regions of the north that they fix the resi¬ 
dence of the se^erf famous penitents of whom we have spoken, wholh 
they consider as the first of their ancestors ; and from them proceeded 
^toso descendants who gradually penetrated into the southern provin¬ 
ces of India. 

' This notion of the first origin o£the BralTmans deduced from the 
Hirftffi books, and kept upi^fhis day by the members of that caste, is 
confirmed by the manner in which they tfvat one another. Those of 
jthe ntfrth of India consider themselves to he more noble and of higher 
distinction than those of tiie south ; tm the ground o£ their being less 
distant fr<an their original scat, and consequently their descent from 
the great fountain bfcing less dubious. • 

T^ Seven Penitents, or Philosophers of* the north, from whom 
they spriftg, may have ‘veil the seven sons ofoJaphct, who, \jith their 
father at their head, at the time of the dispersion of men, carried with 
them the third part of the human race towards the west. The whole 
of that family did not, go over to Europe. Many of them having 
approached ikj boundaries, turned towards yic*north,mnder the direc¬ 
tion of Magog, the second son of Jajfltet, and advancing through 
Tartary a.\far» as Mount Caucasus, formed. •Considerable colonies in 
tfiat wide region., . . 

The name of Magog may* he traced among the Seven Penitents, 
from whom the Brahmans say thqy are deseeiuled. It seems Jo arise 
from that of Gauta Aloha. Mu or Mafia signifies great , and Gauta is 
the same as Got or Gog , the a before a vowel ami the final a being 
both elided in Sanscrit words: so that Gauta Malm, signifies the great 
Got or Magog, Magoth. . . 


j Vishnu purana Book II. Chap. V- Jnmbu-dwipn is the centre of the seren 
greafcinsulnr continents. In its centre «a the golden mountain Mini. Its shapess that of 
an 4nvqrted cone, like the flower of the Dlmturn. Moun^Mandara is one of the buttresses 
of Mount M£ru, to the Hast of it. “ There can l>e doubt that these mountains and other 
mentioned as king nronnfl them, refer to the Altai, Tian-Slian, Kuen-lun, and Himalaya 
ranges, wfyeh traverse (Central Asia from East to West, and from which flow the great 
rivtfs tjpat water Siberia, China, J'artary, and Hindustan.” • • * 

Much of this seems extremely fanciful. Max Muller’s Essay on Antient Mythology in 
the Oxford Essays for 1S3B, should be consulted. 
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The history o£ other ancient people would supply meswith eonjec- 
.tureS for Supporting the opinion I We eaiabmeod on the origin and- 
antiquity of the Bmunans. Tim learned acknowledge several Prow©- 
thquses.* The most famous was the Prometheus of Greece*’ whom they 
consider to lie the son of Japhet. He formed men from the soil, in 
imitation of the gods, and animated them with the fire wbich ho stole 
from heaven. This boldness frritated Jupiter, who bound him to 
Mount Caucasus, where a vulture (Constantly devoured his liver as it 
grew. This, grievous punislun#ift continued till Hercules slew the 
vulture, and so delivered the son of Japhet. . • 

Was not Brahma the same as Prometheus? The Indian god>ia 
also called Brahma, and Brume in some diqJt'etST^Tliese names well 
accord with the Prometheus of the Greeks, Thai is to say the’ god 
Prome or Prume is the same as Brahma. Tlte laRJfc as well its the 
former, is regarded as the author of the cVention of .men, wlupeprung 
from various parts of his body. He w;fr their lawgiver, by tin.* Vodajf 
which he wrote with his own hand. Hi- had more than once occasion 
for the aid of Vishnu, as Prometheus had for that of Hercules, in order 
to be delivered from his enemies .' \ - * 

* 1 > N*'. i 

This claims, of the Indian Prometheus to be recognized as the crea¬ 
tor of men and as a god. has descended, at le^st.in part, to the Brah¬ 
mans, his eldest born. They denominate theriselvos without ceremony, 
and take the title, without anv offence to their modesty, of the Glide 
Brahmans , the Gods of_ the Earth ; and on certain occasions they re¬ 
ceive the homage of beiug adored oil bended knees, like deities,)’ 

But., granting that* the original natal so*! of the Bralnflans was 
Tartary, or the environs of Mount Caucasus, it will not be easy to 
determine the exact epoch of their establishment in India. It appears, 
liewever, that they were there, and in a nourishing condition, more 
than nine hundred yeafs before the Christian sera; for it is recorded 
that, about that time, Lycur^us went to visit them. The high repu¬ 
tation they had already, .acquired for learning, and particularly their 
skill in the occult sciences, had spread, even into Europe, and appears 
to have at that distance determined on,: of the wisest and nlost pro¬ 
found philosophers that antiquity boasts of, to undertake a voyage into 
India to profit by the lessons and the example of those wise Brfihmans, 
who had been settled there for ages. It is pretty clear that sueh a 
personage as Lyeurgus was not likely to risk so painful and tedious a 
voyage if the.reputation of the philosophers' whom lie went to consult 
had not been established long before. 

The Br&hmans of those remote ages were indeed very different in 
their principles and conduct from those of modern days. The former 
are represented in the Hindfi books chiefly (if not exclusively) in the 
light of penitents or philosophers, devoted wholly to the culture of 
science#', of to Si life of contemplation and the practice of the irtoral 
virtues. They did not at that time form a iribe wholly intolerant and 
elusive, like tlio hermits of the present days. Neither-could peni¬ 
tents of a different origin become Brhhmans, and be initiated into their 
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caste, by the ceremony of the Dakshina , or the inveslment of-theOiple 
cord: of which various proofs may be shown in theHindfi boohs. • 

The simple and innocent manners of those early Britmans, their 
contempt of honours and wealth, their moral virtues, And above fcll 
their temperance, raised them into respect amongst kings and people. 
For, pven the monarch did not eonceife himself degraded by paying 
such homage to them as he would no! have exacted from his own 
subjects for himself. * , ■ t 

• • Those philosophers, secluded as they were, had wives, and multi¬ 
plied exceedingly. The fir&hmaift of our days are they descendants. 
The present race,' altogether degenerate from the virtues of. 

their ancestors, still preserve a great deal of their character and habits; 
inasmuch as thej^Siow to the present day a predilection for retirement 
and seclusiop from.the bustle of the wox-ld, selecting for their residence 
villages qliite retired, into whidi they permit no person of any other 
caste to enter. Those villages, inhabited by none but Brahmans, are 
in.great numbers in the present different divisions of the peninsula, 
ana are generally described U^cr the name of the Agrahara-grama or 
superior villages. 1 ' * • , 

The modern Br&hn^ns approach nearer to the manners of their 
ancestors, by tBeir frequent fe&st$, their daily Sblution^ and the man¬ 
ner, nyurc> and subject of their sacrifices ; and above all their scru¬ 
pulous abstineneo not only from moat, and all food that has ever had 
the principle of life, but also from many other productions of nature to 
which tlici*' prejudices ami superstition have attached some idea of 
impurity. ' * 

The religious system of the modem Br&hmans, and the irrational, 
iheology which they have introduced into India, appear to me to b<* 
he particulars in which they have chiefly derailed from the rules and 
>recepts of their primitive foimders. I aA far from believing that the 
vise legislators w ho prescribed laws for the Jjfndils could ever have 
bribed an idea of introducing synong them a species of worship so 
Jbominablo and so ridiculously •absurd as that which we see in use 
unongst them at the present time. * 

Their mythology and the external objects of their worship were 
it first mere allegories, represented under visible shapes, for the pur- 
>ose of engraving them moro vividly on the memory of a people who 
ppeared quite insensible to all objects that did not mak# an immediate 
npression on the senses. But men of aFgross, indolent, careless, and 
uperstitious disposition would naturally soon forget what the worship 
ignifyxl, and attach themselves exclusively to the material objects 
Bpresejited in corporeal shape ; so that all* perception of a latent 
leaning would gradually vanish. 

* AgraWa-gripna Endowed village : most of these having cnclowpenta bestowe^ 
>on them by ancient Rajas. 
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• The •primitive religion of the undent Br&hmans appears to have 
been titered and almost wholly perverted by their successors. _ The 
first species' of idolatry into which all nations fell as .soon as they 
forj jot the traditions of their first ancestors, concerning the unity of 
God, and the solo mul exclusive worship which*he requires from all 
his creatures, was the adoration of the stars and of the element^. 4 It 
appears that this was the worship that prevailed amongst the ennitical 
Brahmans or Penitents, from those of the present day take their 

rise. It was not till long after their time, that their descendants, /fil¬ 
ing into the last stage of idolatry, thshiomxKnuiges or statues, which 
at first were merely typical of the objects of tl^Ms-religion, but which, 
'an ignorant race began at last to worship.*’ It «was then that India 
split into various sehenws of religion, which subsist to the* present 
times, and that one set embraced the fables ofthpTrimdrtti, and another 
the doctrines of Buddha."* , * f 

These two sects Ifave probably the same origin. The one may 
have been a corruption of the other: or both may have been drawn 
from the purer religion of the anchjto Brahmans. .Some m*)dern 
authors have imagined that the religmti' of Bttdd/t or Buddha was 
anciently that of all India and probably of all Asia, from Siberia to 
Cape Comorin and th» Btreigjiis of Malaga, *ai|tl fntm the Cajpiifn 
Sea to the Giflpli of Kamtchatka. tint, be tlu\ as it m^v, the wor¬ 
ship of Buddli of Buddha appears full/ as ancient as that of tfie Tri- 
murtti. It is well known that the former species of idolatry w still in 
vigour and prevails inj Tartary. in the two Thibets, and in jVnina. It 


I For a sketch of the Vaiilie religion, sec the introduction to Wilson's Kig Veda sanhita. 

There is a great differcuec between the theology of the I’urauas and the Vedas. 

The names of Siva, Mahddeva, l>urga, f Kali, Rama and of Krishna never oecur in 'ho 
Vedas. Neither is there, the sllghVst hint of the Trimnrtti. This t-> 11 Triune combina- 
tion of Brahma ; Vishnu and iiva, as typified by the Mystic syllnlde OM (= A + U + M). 

Comp. Max Muller's unfient Sanskrit Liter, p. 32. * , 

After the primeval physiolatry, which was common to $11 the members of the 
Aryan family, had, in the hands of a witv priesthood, liccn changed into an empty idola¬ 
try, the Indian alone of all the Aryan nations, produceAa new form of religion, which has 
now been called subjective^ as opposed to tjie more objective worship of nature, 'rhat 
‘religion, the religion of Buddha, has spread, far beyond the limit of the Aryan world, ami 
to our limited vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of Christianity among a 
large portion of the human rape. , 

The religion of Buddha is of all others the most hostile to the old belief of the Brah¬ 
mans,—the Baddh*sts standing to the Brahmans in about the same relation us the early 
Protestants to the Chnrch of Rome, <t was only in India, where people had been prepared 
by thought and meditation, aawell as by the very corruption of I ic old Brithminicn^ 
svatem, to embrace and nurture the religioui^ideas of Buddha sakyu Muni (+ 500 B. C.) 
that tHosc new doctrines took an historical shap# and grew into a religion which,,if truth 
depended on majorities, woulil be the truest of all forms of faith. No religion is* more 
extensively prevalent than the religion of Buddlia, and though it has been banished from 
India,^nd no lid-jnfg follower of that faith is now to be met with in that country, yet it has 
found a refuge and second home in Ceylon, (M3. B. C.) Siam, Ava. Pegp, the Birman 
Empire, China, TBlbet, Tartary, Mongolia and Siberia, and is, even in its present cor¬ 
ruption, looked npafl aft) practised as the only true faith by many millions of huiithn ladings. 

’ «• On this subject the render is “ recommended to consult the latj Professor II. H. 

Wilson’s « sketch of the religious sects of the Hindu*,'’ contained in tlie Asiatic Researches 

Vois. xvixyii. 
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Was introduced from Siam .and not through Cape* Comorin, is. La 
Loubfere demonstrated in his account of the kingdom of Siam. Jt 
is practise* inmost exclusively in the kingdoms of Pegu; of Las, of 
Cambogia, ot Japan, and probably in all the countries beyond tjjo 
Ganges. It extends ujso to the island of Ceylon; 

Resides the worship of the Trimurtti and that of Buddha, the two 
predominant religions in India, there exfsts a third, which, till lately, 
had been but little known. It is tliaPof the Jainas , which keeps aloof 
from the rest, and equally detests the Brahmans and the* Buddhists 
and.|heir respective doctrtnes. 

’ . The Jainas nianitSia^tliat the Trimfirtti and Buddhism, *are both, 
modern .innovations, of evil tendency, and corruptions of the primitive 
religio'n of India,"Tfhich they insist is exclusively maintained by them¬ 
selves. ‘Thyv affirm that they are the only successors of the ancient 
Bfftlmulif devotees, whose practice and doctrine they preserve ; whilst 
the modern Brahmans and the Buddhists are* sadly tainted and dis¬ 
figured by the introduction of monstrous innovations which have over¬ 
fun tile country." 

These innovations of the Brahmans in matters of religion were not 
introduced without a«Jk^g and violent opposition on the part of tile 
Jainas. The latter assert, and tlic Brithmans admit, thaj the Brahman- 
ioal worship at presrtit professqfl in the country was not received till 
after a long and bibody war, in which the Jainas were subdued and 
redueed’yto the cruel necessity of submitting without reservation to 
whatever conditions theii^enemios the Brahmans chose to prescribe. 
The Brahmanical system thus acquired the ascendant, and perverted 
the |H>pular faith. 

But whatever may lie the pretensions of the Br&hmans, the Jainas 
and the Buddhists, concerning the a*itiquity # oft their religion and the 
Various points of doctrine in which tjjev disagree, it appears extremely 
probable th:tf alh three derive their ^rigin froiy/flie same source. The 
fundamental doguyt of tlm metempsychosis, which is common to all 
the three, and the worship whiA they equally pay to images, not dis¬ 
similar in form, and which appear to be nothing else than allegorical 
representations intended to pourtray to the external senses the object 
of their original devotion ; exlfibit a striking resemblance among them. 
Their religions institutions also consist alike of priests, monks, and 
religious devotees ; they offer up in most eases the same speoies of 
sacrifice ; and the language used by the priestadn the discharge of their 

•» yishun purann, p. 272—277. • 

Vyasa is commonly called veda-vyasa. 

• Twentv-eight )>ersons* bearing this name are emimcratcd, and i* is probabio that 
Vv&sa warfU munc given to any distinguished sage, author of any \wt of thf Vedas. 
The Vyiga who is looked upon as the actual arranger of the Vedas wsts the Muui Krishna 
1) waipily ana lie is also said to be the author of the Mahabhartta.** 

Vyasa means simply arranger. 

ComjS. MUller’s aut. sausk. lit. p^47C. 
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• * C 
function* is also similar. This language is called Pali, and is Unques¬ 
tionably employed by the Bonzes or priests of Buddha inWp kingdom 
of Siam, and derived from the Sanskrit, the only idiom used by the firali- 
i&ans and Jainas of the peninsula in their ceremonies. 0 These and many 
other points of coincidence among the three (religions seem to leave 
little doubt of their origin being the same. 

The sect of the Jainas, though much spread over several provinces 
of the South of the peninsula, iemg bht little understood by Europeans 
till of late, I propose, in an Appendix to this work, to give a short 
sketch of their doctrines and the principal points in which they differ 
from thdfr enemies the Brfihmans. I should hraWlfeen likewise desir¬ 
ous to add a similar account of the doctrine of the Buddhisms' ; hut 
ciot having succeeded iii obtaining authentic doctibients concerning 
that sect, it is out of toy power to satisfy the curiosity of my readers on 
that subject Persons residing in the island of Ceylon, vhere the 
religion of Buddha prevails, might supply the defect which such an 
omission occasions in »v work.* 


* Ttc Pali is the sacred language of the Budhistic writings, and was substantially 
ilia popular dialect f the district of Slagadha (Berar) in which that system first -rose. 
It is derived from gjiudi#t, according to certain Euphonic rales, and stands in hie same 
ration to the nether language as Italian does to Latin. 

p Tips h*> hseu done by a variety of modem authors, Tamar, Burnonf, Lassen and 
others 



CHAP. Y1T. 

OF THF. DIFFERENT KINDS OF BRAHMANS. 

The tribe of Brahmans is divided • into seven branches, each of 
which recognises as its chief one of the famous penitents of whom we 
litvye spoken in another Chapter ;*and each Brfvhinan knows from which 
> of the sftvon he is doswigded. 

'Another and *a more general division^ separates them into four 
distinct classes,*\mch of which appertains *to one of the four Vedas. 
These .V&lps are/our books held by them in such reverence that no 
pye of iliy other caste has evflr perused them. The Br&hmans ate so 
jealous about this privilege, or rather they have so great an interest in 
preventing the other.eastes from lemming what these; books contain, 
“that they have invented a sto^#, which obtains universal belief all over 
the country, that*if a S'udra or any othei* of the profaue should make 
an attempt to read eygn the title of these sacred books liis head would 
'intently derfvo asundeV, Tlujy conceal tlnfin with the utmost care, 
and ^evcr,read then' but in a low voice, and never but where they arc 
sure to be unseen.* The least, punishment that a Brahman would 
undergo who should have the boldness or indiscretion to show these 
sacred Volumes to profane eyes, would be the expulsion from his tribe 
without hope of ever lVgaining it. We shaft afterwards resume the 
subject of these books. ^ 

There are Brahmans denominated i'ojur lVdo, ISama Vida, J£ip 
Vbla and Atharm Veda. Of the Jpst species <hm> asc very few, and 
many people Suppose they no longer exist-'f But the truth is, they do 
exist though tligy eoneeal thomselvetf with nmrp\*aution than the otliers, 
from the fear of being syspeeted to be initiated in the magie mysteries 
and other dreaded secrets wbg-li this work is believed to teach. Any 
one s<vying that ho had it in his possession, would not tail *on that 
ground alone, to he branded with the detested name of a magician. . 

At, the great sacrifice <tf the Yajna to lie afterwards described, 
Brahnutns of all the tour Vedas assist. r . 

The prayers which the members of this tribe prg bound to repeat 
three times daily, are taken from thffse sacred books. They differ 
somewhat, according to the V&la from whieh they arc taken; each 
Bnftivnan extracting from thcaVfifta to which he is attached. • 

But in the intercourse of life, they appe&r to pay little attention t» 
tlusftistinetion of BMlunans by tlve VSda, nor to give the preference to 
one Vfcfta over another. Perhaps they are right in .this; for if there 

c 

v Muller’s anc. Sanskrit lit p. 131. 

r Tajna sacrifice or oblation ; from jmo worship. . 

Comp, introduction to Stevcusou’s Santa Vt-dn. 
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lie auy truth in what the author of the Bkigamta saya, (a im*ni famoit- 
over fiyiia,) there was formerly no distinction of one V&ui from ano¬ 
ther, and the whole eomjfosed but one work. It was /lu* |xmilo»t 
VvVisa who divided them into four books. This sage author of the 
Bh&gavata has supplied an introduction and commentary to render the 
text more intelligible. He ascribes also to vvasa the eighteen I'mdjum ; 
which, it is well known, are eighteen rhapsodies, each more ridiculous 
than another, giving a detail of/lie grossest fables of Ilirnlu idolatry, 

Another raee of Brahmans widely spread over the south of the 
peninsula, is formed of individuals «f that titfo* who profess a parti¬ 
cular veneration tor Vishnu, and who bear jjaprinted on tlitir fore¬ 
heads the mark of his partieular worship, wluelf is formed of three 
jierpendienlar lines joined at their base, and tlms^epresentmg the 
figure of a trident/ The miiddlc line is red or. yeljow, and those on 
each side are painted with a piece of white earth, called Niinuf: and it 
is from this that the whole figure goes by the name of Ndma. Several 
castes of the S'ftdras professing to do particular honour to Vishnu, also 
wear the Nama inscribed on the'lt" forelands in the same luanner ius,the' 
Brahmans/ ‘ f ' 

Those of the latter caste who bear the mark, are very numerous 
in the southern provinces of thcqfcningula \yifliin the Krishna, wlmre 
they are generally known by the name of Vishnm-ax, which signifies 
“ devotees of Virdmu.” They are desirous of'assuming an air of 
superiority over the other castes of Brahmans, with whom they refuse 
to eat or to form alliances; but it is in fact tlje other castes.fliat re¬ 
ject thert as being of a lower degree, on account of their associating 
themsqjjvcs with a partieular sect. This is displeasing to the Brah¬ 
mans m general, who being of a more liberal and tolerant disjaisition, 
give equal hono t ur to the three great divinities of India without pre- 

* The followers of Vishnu in the soyth are mostly followers of lihmanuja, who 
appeared in the 12th century. studied at KAnchi (Conjcvnratn,) resided chiefly at Sri 
Ranga, near Trichinopoly, from whence lie made excursions to various parts of India, 
disputing with the saivas, reforming abuses atnong the VnishiMvas, establishing the 
worship of Vishnu where it had been discontinued and rescuing several magnificent temples, 
especially that of Tirupadi (Tripety) in the extr -me nortii of the Tamil country. 

-The Vaishnavas are divided into Ten-galai and vada-galai, or the Southern and 
Northern sects. (Ten = South, vadn = north. Kahti = science.) 

See Buchanan’s Mysore Vol. I, 14?, and II. 80. 

At Mail-kottai in Mvsur is one of their greatest temples. 

t From Sanskrit Mamas, a name. 

The white earth used is called Gopi-chandana, [The ssi dal wood of the cowherds’ 
wives] a kind of magnesian clay. It is supposed to 1«) brought from Dwdraka, where the 
milkmaids drowned themselves on hearing of Krishna’s death. t < 

Their mantra or upadeia, ad Bnchannn calls it is om ram.vva xamah, Am ! satulatimi 
to Rama. s t, ~ 

Their system id that called the Vai 'mhtadcaita, that is the system which regards the 
Deity as one. with the Oniverse (a, not; dvaitam, duality ;) bnt as having attributes (visiriipi, 
endowed with qualitietS which the Vedantis deny. As the soul of the universe he is tlm 
first cause of all likings, mid in the form of matter he is the efficient cause. 

■. See 'Vyilspn’s,Hindu sects; Buchanan’s Mysore in India under Ramanuja ; and Dr. 
QAul’s Reise nach Ostindicn. Vol. IV. p.133—140. 
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furring one to the others. t We shall speak farther respecting this 
species of; Brahmans in the following chapter. 

The Brahmans called Saim are the most despised of'any belong¬ 
ing to this tribe. They appear to make a distinct band among theft - 
selves, and to admit Hie superiority of the others. They are employ¬ 
ed i» many places as servants in the temples, to wash the idols, and 
bring up the offerings of incense, of flbwers and fruits, of boiled riep 
and other things which are presorted by the devout, and torn the 
materials for the sacrifice.” " • 

•• In many pagodas *fhe STulras are employed in the same manner, 
as sac ri fleers. Tliis Aftipc is assigned to them exclusively in the tem¬ 
ples wjiere fowlsj sheep, hogs, bufliiloes, and other living creatures are' 
immolated. It is probably by exercising this kind of service in the 
templets that the S'aiva "Brahmans liave fallen into such contempt. 
A servile office, which even aSsimplc STidra has the riglit to perform, 
is degrading in their estimation. The employment of Pujari or sa- 
crificer to a temple .is not held very honorable amongst the Hindus, 
and the occupations carried ej»bv sftfli individuals are considered as 
purely servile. *But where there is no other Resource, a man has no 
choice. “ To serve.Jiis belly, a man will play any gtftne." Such is 
•lie favourite* proverb <if # the Brahmans, wlmdi serves them for an ex- 
eusc^undtjr all cir^im,stances where tlieir conduct is Opposite to their 
principles, and particularly ifl the ease before us. 

I^wilJ say nothing of those who are called in derision Flesh 
Brahwtmx and Fish lirahmtms. I have been assured that, in the 
north of India, and cvPn on the Malabar coast, there are some of 
them who would eat of both, publicly and without scruple. And it is 
added, that this conduct brings no reproach upon them from the Brah¬ 
mans who abstain. But whether this be so o$ not, it is certain tha# if 
BrAhmans who eat meat and fish Verejto Appear in "the southern pro¬ 
vinces, and v^ere detected, the Brahmans ofjdie place would jiereinp- 
torily refuse to <yt with them, and would eSjfel them out of tlieir socie¬ 
ty. Whether those in the sojfth have refined on the practice, or whe¬ 
ther the others have degenerated from the rules of their early ances¬ 
tors, I will not attempt to decide* The soeoiyi supposition, However, 
would appear to be the njore probable, because the usages of the 
Brahmans, particularly as relating to abstinence from flesh meat, are 
loss difficult in the observance in the warm countries of the south than 
they are in the cold or temperate regions of the north. . 


Brfthmans who officiate in temples are undoubtedly lo^tiod down upon liy the 
others; but not on account of their adherence to the Saiva system.*!'hey are called Nambit 
among the Vaishnavns and are supposed to be descended froift a lisatriva mother Slid a 
firdlimnn irtolher. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE SECTS OF VISHNU AND SIVA.-—CAUHES*OF THE OPPOSITION OF THE 
ORDINARY BRAHMANS TOTHE WSifrli; BRAHES AND OTHER SECTARIES. 

The Br&hmans recognize six* sects which they designate Sashka 
mata, the six sects, each of which has numerqtys partisans. Brfthmatw 
only, strictly speaking, are member^ of those sects, and each hniTits 
own metaphiscal system. Yet those differences 1?i .regard to scholastic 
matters do not separate them so far as to lead them tg hate or* perse¬ 
cute one another : they are rather the subjects of controversies similar 
to those which take place among learned men ifi other lands who dif¬ 
fer in regard to speculative matters of £ metaphisical and phflosoplii* 
cal character. I shall ’now speak chiefly of the two great divisions 
which effect the STidrasJ as well yyj Brahmans. 

The great body oC Hindus profess^fcwpay equal honours to all*thc 
gods of the country, particularly the three principal ones, Brahma, 
Vishnu , and Siva, without any preference sdh;ho to another. But* 
great shoals of .sectaries are likewise fourftl among them, of whom 
some attach themselves exclusively to the.worship of Vishnu,"and "some 
to that of S'iva. The former are very generally known by the appel¬ 
lation of Vishnu Bhaktaru, 1 ’ which signifies derotees of Widuru, and 
the other by that of Sira Bhaktam or devotees of S'iva. These arc 
also called Lingadliari, and the devotees of Vishnu Namadhari. 
These last appellations are taken froiA the marks of distinction which 
each of the parties bears. That of the'Vishnuvites is the Numa and 
is traced on the forehead, as has been described in the preceding chap¬ 
ter. On the other hand, that of the partisans of S'iva is called the 
Linga, which they wear- immetirnes' stuck in the hair or attached to the 
arm in a small tube of gold or silver; lyit it is more, frequently seen 
hanging by a riband from the neck, and deposited in a silver box 
which (tangles on the breast. 

In place of the Nafha, some devotees of Vishnu content them¬ 
selves with drawing in a particular way a'single perpendicular line 
of red down the middle of the forehead; and instead of the I Anya, 
some of the devotees of S'iva are satisfied with rubbing the forehead 
and some other parts of the body with the ashes of cow dung. 

Vishnu’s worshippers are met with in great numbers in all the 
provinces of the peninsula of Iridia, and are known by the several 
names of Ram4-andis, D&saris, Il&manujas, Vair&gis, and some irfore. 

® S. IJ’HAKT^t 1 piehu, devotion. This idea is not found in the Vedas, nor did the 
intense devotion to one deity and faith in him constitute any part of the HiruKTsystcius, 
before the time of the Hpngal reformer Chaiianya in the early part of the 16th Ceiumy. 
The Vedas inculcmegdnenu submission to the Supreme, the performance of certain fixed 
riutifti and teach the metiutt ot deliverance from material bonds ; but the .Uhakli system 
proposes some one deity as the.esptcial object of love, faith and (Jevotion. 
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Besides the Nftma, the least ambiguous marl? of this _ sect, the 
greater number of its members may be discovered by the fantastic 
dress which they wear. Tlieir clothes are alW&ys of tne-deepoit yel¬ 
low, bordering upon red. Many .of them wear across their Moulders 
for a cloak, a kind of particoloured garment formed of patched work 
of all colours. The turban with which they cover the head Is likewise 
made up of cloth of three or four ?ints, braided with each other. 
Some, instead of the clothing wo ha\jp mentioned, hang a tyger’s skin 
over their shoulder*, which reaches th 8 ground. The mest of them 
adorn their necks with several rows of necklaces of black beads of the 
size of a nut. * 

Besides tlieir rjdleftious dress, which frequently resembles that of 1 
Harlctjeiin in a European pantomime, the disciples of Vishnu, whep 
they travel or go a begging, equip themselves with a round plate of 
brass, about a foot in uiamete^ and a large shell called Sankha, shap¬ 
ed liko I sea couch ; with either of which they., can make a sufficient 
noise to announce their approach from afar. With one hand they 
beat upon the brass plate with a stiok,* which makes a sound like a 
‘bell? and at the %ame time tfjy apply the sankha to their mouth with 
the other hand, and by blowing into it they raise a sound sharp and 
jilwtiyS monotonous.,, These two last mentioned articles, the sankha 
and the circular plate of brass, ate always seen yi the hands of 
that portion of the devotees o£Vishnu who mako it tlieir profession to 
solicit aims, and incited are a sort of religious mendicants . v 

Tlapso religionists of Vishnu, also, for tho most part, wear a 
plate of etipper on the legist, on which is engraved the imagp of I In¬ 
to ana n, or some 0140 of tho Avatars, or incarnations of their god. Be¬ 
sides tiiis, maijy of them have numbers of little bells hung from their 
shoulders, and sometimes fastened on their legs, the tinging of wliigli 
announces their approach from a distance. , Sfcmio oMem add to all 
this apparatus an iron ring which tlyjy efirry on their shoulders, ateaeli 
side of whifh a*chafing-dish of tho same mc*51 is suspended, for the 
purpose of carrying the fire whjgh they use in burning the incense when 
they sacrifice. • 

• 

The principal business of the devotee of ^Vishnu is to seek alms. 

It is a privilege inherent in tho sects; and m general, throughout 
India, ovory person of tho religious calling exercises that profession as 
matter of right. * 

It is chiefly when they go on a pilgrimage to some holy place that 
these religious beggars make use of this right Sometimes one meets 
them in troops of more than a thousand : and in the districts through 
wliHsk. they pass, thoy spretftl themselves in-the different tillages, 
wfierB each of the inhabitants gives lodging to several of them; by 
whitTh means they sdve tlio expence of travelling. In* other jircum- 
stances*. also, they generally go in bands to solicit alms, but not in 
such iTtunbers as in their travelling excursions. • •, 

In all cases thoy demand alms with insolent wudaefty, and otfen • 

» This applies to the Ddiarit or bogging devotees. See Buchanan’s Mysore. 
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with threats, as & matter which is tb*ir duo. When'tin y are not 
readily served they redouble the uproar, setting up shouts all at once, 
beatingfon the sonorous plate of brass, and exciting harsh and shrill 
sounds from their sankha. If all this fails of success, tln4' sometiines 
entbr into the houses, break the earthen dishes, and overturn every 
thing within their reach. * 

It is commonly in a llano* that theso religions beggars apph* for 
aims, singing hymns in honor of tiieir gods, and still more frequently 
indecent songs. * 

Tlie devotees of Vishnu, and particularly the religions beggars, ot 
, that sect, are detested by the people in gencraj i ,*ehiefiy on account of 
•Their intemperance. One would imagine that they give themselves 
up to that vice from a spirit of contradiction to tlysr opponents the 
Lingamites, whose extreme nioderati >n in eating, and drinking equals, 
if it does not surpass, that of the Brahmans, in imitation *o^ whom 
they abstain from all animal food. The sectaries of Vislmu, on the 
contrary, eat publicly of all sorts of meat, excepting that of the cow, 
and drink toddy, arrack, and all'ifther ^hjuors that the country sup¬ 
plies, without shame or restraint.* . < 

Among the objects of worship belli in the highest veneration by 
the Vishnu devotees, are the Apy, the Monkey,The bird-called Gani- 
da, and the serpent Capella. One would expose Jhimsolf fo serious 
consequences who ^should he imprudent chough to kill or even to mal¬ 
treat in their presence any of those animals.* A man so offending 
would he forced to expiate his crime by the ceremony or .sacrifice 
called tli cPavutlam. * /’ 

The Pitvadam is known to very few, as 1 believe, aud is therefore 
entitled to a short description. Jt is a ceremony jteculiaf to the sect 
of Vishnu, afld they rciytrt to it only in circumstances of the weighti¬ 
est kind, such as the necessity* of expiating the crime of causing the 
death of any of the animals which Urc the objects of then’ worship; or 
for obtaining reparation tor some breach of lioyiour occasioned by any 
deep injury which an individual of tf\pir tribe may have received 
from some other person, and which would be felt as redounding to the 
disgrace of the sect if t it remained (unpunished. The PavMatn is a 
ceremony of the most serious kind, since,,it demands no less than the 
sacrifice of a human Victim, and its i;csuse,ifcition afterwards. 

As soon as it is publicly known that any one has £iven occasion 
for the P&v&dam, l by any of tluv crimes that have been mentioned, or 
by any deep insult cast upon the sect, the votari •« crowd from all 
quarters,,to the place where the culprit resides, and having assembled 
to the number sometimes yf more than two thousand, each bringing 
his sounding plate of brass, and his sankha or grpat shell, they pro¬ 
ceed to <thc ceremony. The first step is to arrest tlio person .who is 

» This account aftn Sully apply to a few fanatics among the VairagU. InTact I 
doniiths truth oRtliia wV>le paragraph. 

* To<thi* m<y he added the Squirrel. Thee are under (he especial' care of the 
Vishpud.idi.irih. tijic poor farmer i* ol.ligcd totid himself of tliefe plague-' l.y health 
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tin! cause of their assembling, and then they fipr&Kl artent.af; a small 
distance,,which is immediately encompassed with several rjnks. of 
partisans assembled for the occasion. *" 

The chiefs having selected from the multitude a fit, person who 
consents to become the victim for sacrifice, exhibit him to the 'crowd 
of people collected from all parts to witness tlie sight. A small 
incision is then made on his belly, deef! enough for the blood to flow; 
upon which tho pretended victim slfciyia a fainting fit, tumbles on the 
gyound, and counterfeits death. He is then carried into the tent 
winch is fitted to reeeivsShini, and is there laid out as a corpse. 

* Of the great contvatrse of people gathered together, part watches 
night 1 and day roufld the tent, which nobodv is suffered to approach ; 
while another division surrounds tho house of the individual who hSs 
given occasion ii the ceremony. Both parties raise continual cries 
and frigjittul bowlings, which hieing mixed with the clanking sound of 
tlie brazen plates and the shrill squeak of the* sankha, produce a con¬ 
fusion and uproar, in the midst of which it *is almost impossible to 
•exist. This overwhelming dividercontinues without interruption till 
the person who whs the cause of it pays tlie fine imposed upon him. 
wliiohjgeuerally exceeds his means. 

• In the meantime the •inhabitants* of the village and of the neigh¬ 
bourhood finding it«impossible # to live in the midst of the confusion and 
disorder occasioned fov tho fanatical crowd, come to terms with the 
chiefs and pay at least a part of what has been required of the culprit, 
in order to obtain a speedy termination to the PavaJum, and to induce 

the great multitude to git to their homes. 

• 

Tho chiefs, when satisfied, repair to the tent to conclude the cere¬ 
mony, which is effected by restoring to life the pretended dead ma«, 
who lies stretched out before them.. For tl^s^airpostf they choose one 
of their number, and, making an incision in bis thigh, they collect the 
blood whic|j rims from it and sprinkle the Wty of tlie sham corpse, 
winch being restored by the efficacy of this simple ceremony is deliver¬ 
ed over alive to those who assist at it, and who have no doubt what¬ 
ever of the reality of the resurrection. * 

After this ceremony, for effacing all traces of the crime or flic 
affront which had been complained of, the fine is -laid out in a grand 
entertainment to all the persons present; and iVlion that is over, the 
whole of them quietly return to their homes. . • 

It is not very long since the PftviUfam was celebrated in a solemn 

* manner in a village next to that vjhero I lived. The cause from which 

it originated was, that an inhabitant of that village had cut down (with¬ 
out biAig aware of it, as it is said) a tree 01 * shrub called cdc&-uuira, v 
vvjiich produces yellrtw flowers, and to which the sectaries of^Tishmi 
offer* up‘adoration and sacrifices. ,* 

Tffo sect of S'iva is not loss widely spread thaft tftat ofcVish nu. I t 
hears rule over several provinces of tlie peninsula? On tlie vfRl*to 
tho whole uxTbnt of that long chain of mountains which ifiakc Ac sejsi- 
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ration, between the countries called by tfye Europeans by the generic 
name qjt Malabar and Coromandel, the Lingamites or devotees of S'iva 
compose at least half the population, over a space of two or throe Hun¬ 
dred miles from north to south. 

This sect has several customs peculiar to itself. In common with 
the Brahmans it will on no account partake of animal food or of any 
thing that has enjoyed the principal of life, such as eggs, or of many 
of the simple productions of natprfe. They agree with the greater part 
, of the other tribes in burying their dead and not burning them. B.nt 
they differ from the most of them in not admitting the principles so 
. generally adopted among all the other Castes^pespecting uncleanness, 
'‘and particularly that which is incident to women«by child-birth, and 
periodical occurrences, or *by the death and funeral of any relation ; as 
well as in somo other domestic regulations particular to themselves, in 
which they seem to be at variance with the manner of living and the 
customs generally observed by the other Hindus. 

Their disregard of'the rules regarding uncleanness and tho decent 
propriety of conduct, so religious^ obUsared among all the other tr : bes, 
has given rise to a proverb which circulates in the country, the mean¬ 
ing of which that there is no river for a Lingamite; alluding to the peo¬ 
ple of that sect hardly in 1 any case acknowledging the merit and virtue 
of the ablutions practised by the other Hindus. 

The Lingamites, as well as the Vishnuvitcs, have amongst them a 
great number of religious beggars under the names of Pandaram, * 
Odeyaru* Jangama, b and several others. The greater part of< these de¬ 
votees ofoS'iva have no other means of living but by alms, which they 
demand in bodies ; with the exception of a few who live retired in Matas , 
which are a species of convents usually having some lands attached to 
them, the produce of which, together with the offerings brought by 
the devotees of their sect, Serve them for sustenance. 

The dress of tho penitents of S'iva scarcely differs froin that of the 
devotees of Vishnu, both being clothed jn a way eijuajly fantastical and 
ridiculous. The colour of their - garments is also the Can; that is a 
very dCop yellow inclining to red. This colour is worn in general not 
only by the devotees, of S'iva and Vishnu, but also by all those who 
make religion a profession ; by tho Fakirs, Gurus, and all the 
Indian clergy, as uniformly as black is worn by the clergy of Europe. 

The devotee^ of S'iva have, nevertheless, some particular marks of 
distinction, (independent of the Linga which they always woar) by 
which they are easily known. Of this kind are ihe strings of large 
heads called Rudraksha, c of the size and yearly of the shape and colour 
of a nutmeg, which they suspend at their nocks, and the ashes cfl’ cosv- 

* T& saiva pand&ram answers to the Siva ddiari. Wilson supposes it to bca corrup¬ 
tion of 1’ilndurangJh — pale complexioned, from their smearing themselves with 
«hes. * 

■ afeyaru as fords. 

b 8. .KUAif a — moveable ; wandering devotees. 

<■ 8. lilritksilani, Siva’s eyes ■. the berries of the Eleoearpus. 
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dung with winch they daub the forehead, the arms* and several pther 
parts of the body. 

’Among ,the objects of their worship, the two principal are the 
Linga and the Bull, of which we shall afterwards speak at greater 
length. * 

Although the children commonly embrace the sect of their fathers; 
yet they aro not by right of birth alone, entitled to become Vishnuvites 
or Lingamitos ; they aro not admitted into the sect of their parents 
until a certain age, and they are then associated by the Guru of the sect, 
who. administers to the candidates the ceremony of the Diksha, which 
.means initiation. Thir^olemn ceremony of the DiksM, is a species of 
baptism amongst the* Hindus; and, indeed, the Christians in India give ’ 
baptism* the name of Juana Diksha or spiritual initiation. The cere* 
mony wo have been describing consists in pronouncing over the novice 
sevoral fifantras or'prayers, adapted to the occasion, and in whispering 
in his ear certain secret instructions. But the*whole is done in a lan¬ 
guage generally not understood by the Guru himself who presides at 
the geremony. After the DiksJ|6,*1tfe^iewly initiated acquire a per¬ 
petual right to all die privileges belonging .to the sect into which they 
are admitted. * 

* .Persons uf any caste jpay be admitted into the sect of Vishnu, 
and tlign tlyiy may ljpar tho Kama on the forehead, which is its distin¬ 
guishing mark. Evan tho Pai^ahs, or any of the vilest tribes belong¬ 
ing to them, will not be rejected . d 

I conceive also that all porsons without distinction, may be per¬ 
mitted to join with the %ect of S'iva ; but as those initiated there 
must renounce for o'ver all animal food and inebriating liquors, a con¬ 
dition too hard to be easily submitted to by the low castes who are 
accustomed to those indulgences, wo do not ofUn see iu the sect S'iva 
any other than tho best castes of the S'udras. * There aro some Pariahs 
in certain places^ but they are very few in number. It is a common 
thhig to see ipostatps going over from ono of these sects to the other, as 
their interest prompts them ; aiyf some from spite or caprice. 

Either of these castes will admit froely and without any exsftnina- 
tion such of the extraneous Hindus*as shew a desire to bo incorporated 
with them. • 

In some castes of tho S'udras a'singular peculiarity in this respect 
may be observed, whero tho husband belongs to the sect of.Vishnu and 
boars the mark of the N&ma, while th<? wife adheres to tlie sect of 
.•S'iva and shows the Linga. The husband eats animal food ; while the 
woman- is absolutely debarred from* it But this difference of religion 
between the husband and wife, disturbs in n# degree the peace of the 
family or their conjugal happiness. Both follow quiotly iheir separate 
modes ofrpoligion, and adore in their own manner tho god they* have 
severally chosen, without any disposition to contend with each other on 
tlfe subject, 

<* The influence of caste is weakened by the schisms among the llindus ;*The iiS 
fluonce of the Brahmans pires way before that of the heads of tho sects.. * 
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’In other east's we see the two sects striving to cxiTh the respec¬ 
tive deities whom they worship and to revile those of their opponents. 
Tfie followers of Vishnu maintain that it is to the providence oi'‘their 
god that we owe the preservation of whatever exists in the universe. 
They say it is to him that S'iva owes his birth tuid being, and that 
Vishnu has preserved him in njauyperils, which would otherwise have 
involved him in utter perdition;. They vehemently insist that he*is fur 
superior to S'iva and is alone worthy of all honour. 

The disciples of Siva, on the contrary, no less obstinately affyrin 
that Vishnu is nothing, and lias nev^r done «ny act but tricks so base 
as to provoke shame and indignation. They ^gpn$rm these assertions, 
by some particulars in the lite of that deity, which their adversaries 
pannot deny, and which certainly do not redound ty his credit! . They 
hold tliat Sira is the only sovereign lord of all filings that exist, and 
that he alone is entitled to our praises.*, * • * 

According to the Vishnuvites, one cannot fall into a deeper sm 
titan by wearing tho Linga or mark of S'iva : while, according to tjio 
votaries of this god, all who bt&fMlu*$fona si tall ho tormented ii^)n'll> 
when they die, with a' three* pronged fork in the shape of that emblem.* 
It is a very common thing to see disputes and altercations amongst 
these sectaries^ of great vehemence, respecting the jft'e-emineneo o’f 
their respective gods. These religions quarrels are generally foment- 
ed,by the hands yf vagabond fanatics, 'those religious mendicants who 
are to be found in crowds through the whole extent of the country. 

In the throngs in which they frequently assemble to support the 
dignity of their respective gods, their fumhicism oir some occasions 
rouses them to such a pitch that when they arc tired out with pouring 
every species of abuse upon each other, and voiding the most abomi¬ 
nable, blasphemies against the deitv they oppose, they sometimes 
to blows, and the religious controversy ends in a fight,'in which there 
is rarely much spilling^’ blood, Rut a good belabouring with fisticuffs 
on both sides, the scattering of many Jurbaiuj, and the tearing of nnieh 

S ard into rags. Thus the fray generally ends, without spirit on 
er*side to carry it to extremities. 

But it is in the' naturally timid and indolent-character of the 
Hindu that we are. to sock for the true' cause why these holy wars do 
not overspread the w hole land, Ur produce the dreadful excesses of 
every kind which religious phrenzy has occasioned, in Europe, and in 
other regions, for so many ager. Or perhaps tier- is g still more power- 
fill reason to he found in the indifference of in jst of the people to all 
forms<pf worship, which allows them fo give equal honour to Vjshnu 
and to S'iva, witliout any„conccm about either, and at the same time 
disposes them to interfere between the religious combatants, and to 
mitigate the cusputcs in their origin. . * * 

But, nevertheless, if we are to give any faith to a tradition, vcjj^- 

« *l'hns in the PndtRa Purina : “ no Vishnu ndmnpi na valtUti’tjnnfkaihictuina." The. 
name even of. Vitf’nu is not to he uttered'. But on the other side in the Bhuenvat : “ Bhar.a 
irata tCharuh p^ihandinmte B’havanluf sat Sbstra paripant’hinidj adherents of Siva 
vorthip are heretiis and enemies of the good Srfslrui! 
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general in ninity provinces, it is scarcely to he doubted that,, even in 
recent times, there Jmve been waged in many parts of the peninsula, 
general wars upon religion, excited 1^ vast numbers of fanatic* who 
overran I lie eduntrv, and fomented’also, as it is believed,’to the utmost 
of their power, by the Rajas and other princes, who supported some¬ 
times the one sect and'sometimes the other, as their interest required, 
and became Vislujuvite or S'ivite, and mounted tlie Lingaor the Nftma, 
as best suited their temporal concerns^ ~ 

Those who are acquainted witli thfe nature of the Vcmaep, and of 
the* Gomin in the north q£ the peninsula, of the Dasari and the Jan- 
ijomtt of the south, will readily believe that it would still be an easy 
matter for two ambitious princes to arm, in the name ofthe gods and 
of religion,' those bands of fanatics, from one end of the country to the 
other, impelling thc^n to deluge the land with blood, unfurling tho 
standard of lfcmutwin on one side, and that of Jiuswa on the other, and 
.persuading them that they wt*e cutting each others throats for the 
interest of religion. 

• In the more limited eontest^jibgHW religion which actually take 
place,'the Vishnuvijes appear the most violent and most bigotted. They 
are almost always tin* aggressors ; and tlx; S'ivites in general appear 
n\oro peaceable ynd tolerant. 

Tho generality of the Hindi!*, and above all the Brahmans, take 
no parttwhafever in tTjji.se religimis dissensions. 'Die svstem of the lat¬ 
ter is to hold in equal reverence the principal divinities of the country ; 
and although, upon tho whole, they appear more inclined to the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu, they nevqp pass a day without offering up yi tlieir 
houses a sacrifice to (lie Linga, the idol of S'iva. 

Tlie Vishnuvite Brahmans, making profession of honouring Vishnu, 
if not exclusively, at least with a visible partiality, and upon many* 
occasions expressing tlieir contempt fop S'iva, itas not surprizing that the 
tolerant party should look down upon «thom with gyes of contempt as a 
set pf men that, !*■ a marked adherence to su< 4 i*a sect, appear to place 
themselves on a level with the off*‘ourings of the S'udras. 

That which lessens them the most in the esteem of persons of .their 
own tribe is the affectation of appearing in publip with the figure of 
Kama engraved on their foreheads, which we have already seen is tho 
distinctive badgo of the followers of Vishnu. This symbol is uniformly- 
adopted by all tho members of this scot, whatever tlieir caste or origin 
may be. But, to assume for an ornament a token whicfi»pei*ons of the 
lowest extraction, without excepting even 8ie Pariahs, mav wear, seems 
So the true Brahmans, a solf-abasempnt and a voluntary degradation tbKj* 

the levtd'of those who are otherwise so much beneath them. * 

' • 

Tlje same distance jvhich the tolerant Brahmans observg towards the 
Vishnuvitq Brdhmans would bo extended also to the Lingamite Brfili- 
nians if thefre were many of that persuasion. For my own part, I have 
never mot with any of them, and I do not believe flint* thep are aify 
to be found in the south of tlie peninsula, from the banks of the KrtsirntP 
to Capo Comorin.. Yet hhave been^ informed (though notUn a way to, 
put ihe matter out of all doubt t that there are certain cantons in the 
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Nordi of the peninsula where &imte Br&hntans bb found, bear¬ 

ing toe mark of too Linga like all other individuals of toe mate. 

flie Vishnurite BnUnnans ate not met .with hut in_ the Southom 

E ‘ ovinces of India situated on this side of S^e Krishna. None aro seen 
yond that river. e 

The contempt which the tolerant Br&hmans manifest for the^Vish- 
nuvite Brahmans is not wholly confined to them : the same feeling of 
aversion being universal ngaingtthis class of Brahmans, whom 1 never 
heard mentioned but in terms of reproach and contempt I do not con¬ 
ceive, however, the feeling of dislike-tor therti on tho part of the S'udras 
can have arisen out of the special attachment j/f that class of Brahman^ 
to the sect of Vishnu; but that it is rather to be •ascribed to tlieir ex¬ 
treme haughtiness and tlseir insolent behaviour to all other trilxfs.. And 
though the vices imputed to them aro common to the whole Brahmans, 
yet it is universally observed that they belong to tho'Vishmlvito caste of 
them in a higher degree than to toe others. 1 


But, however, that may be, it is certain that this sect of Brahmans 
stands aloof from the rest. 'TlhAolWAnt Brahmans do not admit.them 
to their tables or to their • ceremonies ; and they, "’in their turn, are 
excluded under the same circumstances, by the Vislmuvifow. The 
estrangement and distrust which,they mutually entertain is visible ip tho 
w hole intercourse of society. The tolerant Brainpans, when in power, 
invest the Vishiyivite Brahmans with rib employments of trust, and thev 
again, when they have the superiority, associate exclusively with eaeli 
other. 

•• 

Besides the general division into theseef of S'ivaand that of Vishnu, 
each of these is farther divided into several others, w hich the Hindus 
( include under the general appellation of Matam or Malach&ram. 

Each of these different sects. has its peculiar system, its secrets, its 
Mantras, its sacrifices, and a difference in its practice as well as its faith. 

Their heads nevef unite nor associate together. r They have fre¬ 
quent disputes upon the points of doctrine tfhich disunite them. They 
combine, however, forgetting all subordinate quarrels, when it becomes 
necessary to protect the general interests of the sect in the controversies 
which sometimes break out between the Vishnuvites and the S'ivites. 

Besides the Vishnuvite Bnihmans ’already mentioned, who aro 
considered as separate from the rest, and are excluded as obstinate 
and incorrigible heretics, there aro among tho tolerant Brahmans 
the sects of too Smartta Brahmans,-'' and the philosophical sects of the 
Dwaitam, Adwaitam , and several gtliers. In the sequel of this work',, 
an irfquiry will be made into tho principles of tho seets, and becasion 
will then be taken to examine the particulars in which they differ. 

y /» v. o 


Sm&rtta Brahmans are follower* of Sankar&chsirya. Th^jc derive their name 
c from Saturn ^.tradition. They are those then who adhere to the, antient tradition, in 
opposition to tue modern sects. Thise latter are all more or less founded in opposition 
to the prescriptive Brihmanical system. 



CHAP. ^X. 

OF THE Gl lU* yF INDIA. 

The word Guru properly means mister ; whence fathers ami mothers 
arc sometimes called Ma/i&-yuru$, or prosit masters of their families : 
•kings the Gurus of thi'ikingdom, and masters Gurus of their servants. 

Bat the appellation is specially applied io certain persons of (lit*- 
tiiignishod rank who attain a character of sanctity, which invests 
them with •power* both spiritual and temporal. The latter consists 
• chiefly 1A4 superintendence over the different.castos, by inforcing tlie 
due observance of their general and particular customs, and punish¬ 
ing the refractory. They lumyg^adUe power of expelling from the 
Vibe', and of restoring those who had been exja-lled. 

Besides this temporal authority, which is never ctlllcd in ques¬ 
tion, they post^ss an equal extent of spiritual jurisdiction. Tlie susht- 
dui/fim, or prostration of “the (Tight members, is madfc before them, 
and When “followed* # by their benediction, or usirrddum, is effectual 
for the remission of all sins. The look even of a Guru has the same 
efficacy. Their /misdd/'/ii, ,J or present, which they confer upon their 
disciples, Consists in sonu 1 matter otherwise of squall value,* such as 
a portion of cow-dung ashes, to beautify the forehead, flowers that 
were previously offered up to the idols, the crumbs from tlieir meals, 
or the water in which they had washed their feet, which is preserved 
and sometimes drank by those who receive* it. These and other 
things of the like nature, or indeed,whatever comes from their holy 
hands, possess tlje virtue of purifying body audtsonl from all unclean - 
ness. • • 

But if the benediction of the Gurus and the other little tokens 
of their favour, which they bestow.011 their disejplos, have so wonder¬ 
ful an influence in attracting,the respect and reverence of the silly’ 
populace; their curse, which is nyt less powerful, fills them with 
terror and awe. The Hindu is persuaded that if never fails to take 
effect, whether*justly or unjustly incurred. Their b*oksr are full of 
fables which seem invented for the express purpose of inspiring this 
•belief; and, to add greater force to it, the attendants of the Guru, 
who arc interested in the suwess of the impostor's game, dT) not 
fail to recount many marvellous stories respecting him, of which they 
pretend to have been •eye-witnesses ; and to avoid any •possibility of 
detection,*,they lay the scene of the miracles in some djstant country. 

This is properly rice which has been offered to an idol and tfien i' r <te> r ; h , 't>d. to 
the worshippers. _ ' * 
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•Stnnetimes they tell of a person struek dead on the* Spot hy the 
cuase of the Guru: sometimes of one sudcleuly seized with a shivering 
through evefy joint, which goes on, and will nover cease until-the 
malediction is stayed. At other times it is a pregnant woman whom 
they describe as miscarrying by it; or a lalkmriy, perhaps, that was 
doomed to see all his cattle perish in a moment. 

Nay, I have heard irom tfiese men stories still more ridiculous, 
and given p ith the utmost gravity ; of a man, for example, being 
changed into a stone, and of another converted into a hog by their 
Guru’s malediction. * 

The silly Hindu gives implicit credit to^wtch tales, and there-, 
fore it is not surprising that lie should carry his dtvad and reverence 
tor his Guru to the most extravagant pitch, ilw nuturallv*avoids 
whatever may he displeasing to him : and rathor than incur tile awful 
danger of his anathema, u Hindu hus^een known*t<> sell with or 
one of his children, having nothing else to part with, to procure tor 
his Guru the tribute oi* presents which he unmercifully exacts. 

Each caste and sect ha> its partiefflar Guru. But all of them arc* 
not invested with an equal "tegree of authority. There is a gradation 
among the Gurus themselves, according to the dignitv of thw castes 
they belong to, and a Sind of hierarchy h°s grown up” among them, 
which .preserves the subordination of one to another. In ..short tiiere 
is an inferior clergy, very numerous in every ‘'quarter, while each 
sect has its particular high priests, who arc hut few in number. The 
inferior Gurus pay them obedience, and derive their powty from the 
superior authority of the priests, who can depose them at pleasure, 
and appoint others in their room. 

r The place of residence of the Hindu Pontiffs is commonly called 
Simhasnmi which sigiVifk’s a throw;. There arc several of these epis¬ 
copal sees, as they may he called, in the different provinces of the 
peninsula. Flic different castes, and each sect, have,their own Sim- 
hasana and their particular pontiffs* Thu*, for example the BriHi- 
mansyif the sect called Sinurtta submit to one, and that of the Vish- 
nuvite Brahmans to a third. 

In the sect of Vishnu and in that of S'iva tho higher and lower 
clergy are innumerable. Each subdivision of the two sects has its 
pontiff and corresponding Guru's. Among fhe Visfmuvites, the 
single sect of Karnanujas has no less than four Singhgsanas or epis¬ 
copal sees, and seventy-two Pithnu, places of lesidence of the infe¬ 
rior Gurus; without reckoning a great numhe. of a lower rank, who 
spread over tho country to extend 1 finer visits to every place.xyithin 
their hounds.* 

The other subdivision* of the same sect have in like manper 
their Gurus in .great abundance. 

„ Jo -ikl- seed of S'iva, also, each subdivision has its Singlifisana^r 

, * Buchauatf says that Ramanuja founded 300 Mat’lians of whictsS only remain, of 

these the chief it Mel Kotai. 
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episcopal serffc and its Pi(ha or places of residence of the inferior 
clergy. Tlie Gurus of this sect arc known by the names of Panda- 
ram, Jang aims, and others, according to the different idiom? of the 
places. 

The pontiffs and # all the clergy of the sect of S'iva are taken out 
of the tribe of S'udra; but the greater part of the high Gurus of 
Visltnu and Brahmans of Vishnu, who ordain the inferior clergy 
pertaining to the sect. • 

t It is the Bnihmans also who are most frequently the pontiffs 
among the tolerant Hindus, tlwt is to say, such as are attached 

# neither to the sect of Vishnu nor that of S'iva. 

The pontiff or Guru of a caste or sect has no authority out of' it. 
In any other sect* they would disregard hiS Prumdani , his blcssinjr 
and liis curse. There.arc hut few instances therefore of any attempts 
at such an intrusion. • 

Besides the Gurus that pertain to the different tribes and sects, 
great personages, sueli as kings ai^jiynees. have them of their own, 
•attached to their households aiaf' accompanylug them wherever they 
go. Every day ‘they present themselves before they- Guru, and 
receive his blessing and Prasddain. When they are engaged in any 
dangerous enterprize, tiny Gm;u generally tifrries bejiind. On such 
oi-caseins l^e contents himself w^th loading tin- great man with blessings 
and offering him sortie little hallowed gifts, which «are received and 
kept as a precious relic, having the power to avert all evils that might 
otherwisejiappen in (lie absence of the Guru. 

Tlie princes take a j*ride in entertaining these associates (whom 
they call their chaplains) with the greatest, magnificence. They 
invest them with a splendour which sometimes eclipses their owiy 
Besides the presents which they frequentlv # !rt»stow, h>r the support 
of their rank’and dignity, they also assign them land estates of 
considerable revenue fin- their ordinary expeijsy*. 

The great Gurus ne«cr appear in public without the utmost de¬ 
gree of pomp: hut it is wln-if they proceed to a visitation of their 
district that they are seen surrounded with their whole splendour. 
They commonly make the procession on tin* btft-k of an elephant, or 
seated in a rich palanquin. ‘Some of them have a guard of horse, 
and arc surrounded with numerous*troops both cavalry and infantry, 
armed with pikes and other weapons. Several bni^ls qf musicians 
precede them, playing on all the instruments of the country. Flags 

• jn all the varieties of colour wave round them, adorned with the pic- 
3 turesj of their gods. Home <at‘ their officers take the lead, singing 
. odes in their praise, or admonishing the spectators to he prepared to 

pay fhe mighty Giyu, as lie comes up, the honour ynd reverence 
which aj’e due to him. Incense and other perfumes are bitTnt in 
profusion; new cloths are spread before him onjlu^Voad. Boughs 
of trees, forming triumphal arches, are expanded inhnansajj acos on 
tho way throqgh which he passes. Bands of young \wmum,~or the 
dancing girts of the temples, relievo aaeh other, and ^eep up with 
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the procession, enlivening it with lewd songs and lascivious dances. 
This 'tfic custom of having Criers on such solemnities to make their 
proclaifiations of praise before all great personages when they appear 
in. public is common through all India. They repeat with a loud 
voice, or sing, the renown of their masters, with a long display of 
their illustrious birth, exalted rank, unhounded f po\ver and high vir¬ 
tues, and counsel all who hear, them to pay the honours due to t.ueh 
illustrious men. t 

This pWipous shew attracts a crowd of people, who throng to 
prostrate themselves before the Cunt. After., paying their adoration, 
they join in the train and make the skv resound with their shouts’of 
joy during the whole course of the ceremony. *" , 

. I shall not he understood to mean that every fJuru meets' with a 
reception like this, as it is only the pontiifs qr Gurus of the first 
order that arc accompanied with this extraordinary state.* Those of 
inferior degree proportion their pomp to their narrower mowfis. Till: 
common Gurus of the. sect of Vishnu, are generally mounted on a 
sorry horse, and some are even revised to the necessity of travelling 
on loot. 'Hie wealthiest ojf the Gurus of the sect of S'iva, called 
Jamjumu or i J iiiufarvin , sometimes go on horseback and sometimes 
in a palanquin. But tin; greater number are mounted on bullocks, the 
favorite animal‘of tliis sect. ,v “ *’ 

Tlic Gurus, jn general, rank as tfic first and, most distinguished 
order of society. Those who are elevated to tliis great dignity, re¬ 
ceive in most eases, marks of reverence or rather of adoration which 
are not rendered even to the gods tlicm-elvcs. But. this is not sur¬ 
prising when it is understood that the power of controuling the gods 
is generally attributed to them, by which it is supposed they have 
the means obtaining \vhatsocvcr the deities can bestow.* 

The Gums generally*make a four from time to time among their 
disciples, perhaps in a circle of* two hundred leagues round their 
place of residence. During tliis visitation^ their principal, and •! 
may say their only object, is to allies money. Besides the fines 
which They levy from persons guilty of <.{fence.-, or any breach of the 
ceremonies of the castq or sect, they often rigorously exact from their 
adherents a tribute to the utmost extent of their means. This me¬ 
thod of collecting money they denominate Puda-Kaniktti , which sig¬ 
nifies an offering at the feet. • Nor can any person, however distress¬ 
ed, evade tilt? jiuymont of the 1’Ada-Kunikai to (lie Guru. There is 
no affront or indignity which {lie Gurus are not deposed to infiiet on 
any disciple, who fails, either fro,m inability or unwillingness, to 
produce the stun at which lie is rated. Bather than relax fn‘ the 
smallest degree from their extortion, they compel them to approach 
in a lijfiniliatiftg attitude, load them with reproifch and abuse bpfocc 
the multitude, iyid order mud or cow-dung to he flung in their faeos. 

1 'fhg jamrbial having is 

SaRVa i )kva mayo rumen. 

7 he. Guru in the etnlmditnr^it of terry divinity. 
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If this ignonfinou^treatinent does not succeed, they insist : on luting 
supplied with a person to work for them during a certain period, or 
till the sum is paid. Gurus have been known, in cases where’a man 
was unable tft pay the amount of'bis tax, to force him to deliver up 
his wife, to be kept for their use or given to some of their dependants.^ 

In the last resort, they threaten to inflict the curse; and such is 
the ffredulity of the timid Hindu, and sr;eh his dread of the evils which 
would spring from the malediction of a Guru, that this extreme 
denunciation seldom fails to extract the payment. ^ 

In addition to these* ordinary requisitions levied for the support 
# of "flic Gurus, they h^ve several other sources of revenue under the 
name, of Guru-fhtkxhlru, which are imposed on the occasions of a 
birth,. <Jf the Diksjia or initiation into the sect, or of the marriage ov 
death of their disciplcfj. 

The castes, however, beirtg obliged to defray the expence of the 
visits of rfteir (funis, the pomp and splendour of which, particularly 
in the case of the grand Gurus or pontiffs, would he ruinous if often 
•repented, it is sometimes a h'SgwlTile before they are renewed. 
Some do not traverse their district more, thail once in three years, 
and soyie in five years or even less frequently. * 

.Some of the Gurus an* married ;* but in genera! tfyey live in celi¬ 
bacy. a Tlu* latter, however, ajpe not reputed to bo very strict in the 
observance of the virtue of continence which they profess. 

But the foolish vulgar, who believe that their Gurus are mould¬ 
ed of a latter clay than other mortals, and that they arc not subject 
to fall into evil, look upon this arrangement without scandal. People 
of understanding 'deplore it, and without attempting a change, 
endure it as a necessary evil, and say they must lay to the charge of 
human weakness what even Gurus .themselves* are not exempt from. 

Although the Brahmans stylo jhcmselves^ the Gurus of everv 
cagte, and wlaiut the exclusive right to that b'rio and to the honours 
which attend it, there an* nevertheless many S'udras elevated to that 
dignity. The 1’ralnnans, iudeAl, will on no account recognize, their 
right. But they disregard that, ynd take the full enjoyment of the 


j A Guru never allows his fees to remayt in arrears if he can help it. 

The following Tamil verso is in common use : 

Av'ina, marai poriya, ilium i 'Ira, 

Ayattinal ndydanil raruvda, adimai {*?</«,* 

A)d tram puqttd' enru vidai howl ttda, 

Variyill: lailankdrar marriltu iwU<A 
*Qtiviilai hand ’ oruvan edire fetla, 

Talllida vi'nwdn vara, sarpnam tinda, 

KCtvendar tamad’itfimai-pagudi kwlpa, 

. Ounthhal vandit dahshanailthu ktirmhk'iltdre 

I ' 

“ My efiw calved, it [mured with rain, my house fell, my wife fill sick, my servat>‘ 
died, the fields were saturated with moistnro and I ran to sov? thS^secd, in the wit 1 
was arrested for debt, a messenger met me with a warrant for ^ny exef uCI H n ''- vj- 
who could not bo put off stood at my door, a snake bit me. they runr 10 demand the 
king’s UfX.es : Me Guru camf and put in liityelaim for his feet.” j • 
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honoitrs and profits belonging to the title among tlj^nste'or sect which 

is willing to acknowledge them. 

"* ...» ••• 

Excepting during their visitations, the Gurus live iu retirembnt. 

Thev commonly reside in a kind of* monasteries or insulated hermi¬ 
tages, generally called ifitoni, and shew themselves but seldom in 
putdie. . 

Some of them reside in tlfo neighbourhood oft he great Pagodas ; 
but tin. 1 el 4 ief Gurus or Pontiff, who require greater convenience 
for their supply ami that of their household, generally live in the 
towns. , •« 

In their different retirements these tiurti^ give audience to great., 
numbers of their disciples, many of whom come from a great distance 
to pay them their adorations, to receive their Mossing and gift, to 
other them a present, to consult with them, to carry to them 
complaints of the infraction of'customs'bf the caste, and many other 
similar purposes. ‘ er ‘’ 

The Hindus, in presenting 4 k 4 jysclvcs hetbre the Gurus, make 
the Sashtangam. or prostration of the eight members. The sett of* 
S'iva, after rendering this first mark of reverence to the •lantjaman, 
as their Gurus are called, immediately proceed to a ceremony wltielt 
deserves to be enticed. It consists in washing the feet of the Janga- 
ma, and receiving the water as it falls,down into a vessel.of copper. 
They pour a part of this water over their heads, and drink the 
remainder. This practice is general among the sectaries of S'iva, and 
is not uncommon with many of the Vislinuvites, in regard to their 
Guru. .Neither is it the mo-t disgusting of "the practices that prevail 
in that sect ,,f fanatics, as they are under the reproach of eating as 
q, hallowed morsel the very ordure that proceeds from their Gurus, 
and swallowing the water with which they have rinsed their months 
or washed their faces, with many other practices equally revolting to 
nature. * 

: * 

From their Malum, the Gnrus'-annuafly send out one of their 
agents delegated with their authority to collect the J’ada-Kunikai, 
and the (jnrn-J hikfh’utu, or tribute which they impose, and the fines 
inflicted on those who have committed any offence, as well as the 
gifts which it is the custom to present them with. 

After* discharging all the duties which their profession requires 
of them tou'ard* their disciples, and performing their daily sacrifices 
and ablutions, the Gurus are hound by the rules of their order to 
employ what remains of their time in meditation, and the study of 
the sacred writings. *' * 

The dignity of Guru descends, when marrie<J, from father to.son : 
but upon the.death of one who has lived single, a successor *is 
appointed by some one of the grand Gurus, who, in the exerefty of this 
poto-er, generaHv nominates one of his own dependants. Tho 
Pontiffs, on 1 the (fther hand, commonly assume coadjutors in their 
lifetime, who Succeed to them qt they* death. 
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Ill tiw; sdets ofcS'iva and Vishnu they admit a kind of priestesses, 
or women specially ordained to the service of their deities. They’ are 
different from the dancing-women of the temples; but they*follow 
the same inflmous course of life with them. For the priestesses of 
. S'iva and of Vishnu, after being consecrated, become common to 
their sect, under the name of spouses to these divinities : they are for 
the most part women who have been sconced by the priests of Vishnu 
and of S'iva, who, to save their owy credit and the honour of their 
families, whom they have thus disgraced, lay the crime ff/the charge 
of* their respective gods^ to whom they impute the deed. They de¬ 
vote these women to the*divine sPrviee by the use of certain eeremo- 
•nics, after which tlieywe declared the wives of the god of the sect 
to wlficjji they belong; and the priests of that sect, may then, without 
scandal, make ust* of them, in the name and stead of the god whosft 

ministers they arc. • 

• * * • • 

• Thos^who are consecrated in this manner in the sect of Vishnu 
have the name of Goruda-liimivi, or women of Garuda, and bear 
upon their breast., as-a mark of,£^tjir # dignity, an impression of the 
form of Garuda, which is the bird eonseerated^o Vishnu. 

The priestesses of S'iva are known in public bv tkc appellation 
of LiiKjd-Jlax.yr! or women of the Linga, nnjl have the seal of the 
Liffga imprinted on the tfiigli,*as tla? distinctive badge of tlieir pro¬ 
fession. * * * 

* • 

Tliese women are held in honour in public by their own eastc ; 
although in reality they are nothing better than the prostitutes of the 
priests and other chiefs ofc the sect 
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OF THE Pl'HOlUTAS (Hi MASTEHS OF THE OEHEMONIES. 

v * 

To prognosticate what are good and what are evil days for beginning 
any affair, or for putting it off. to avert, by the Mantras.or 
prayers, the pernicious effects of maledictions or of the influence 
of malign constellations; to assign the name to new born children 
find calculate their nativity ; to bless new houses, wells, or tanks : to 
purity temples and consecrate them, to give life to the statues and 
other inanimate objects of an idolatrous worship, and to imbue them 
with the divine essence: all these ceremonies, and many others 
of smaller importance, are the province of the Brahmans called 
Pur6hituf, whose offices it is to jirffSASl - over and conduct them. 

The mos* important of their ceremonies are those of Marriage 
anti Burial. They are so complex that an ordinary Brahman would 
he found incapable of performing them. A regular study is necessary 
for the exactness and precision which *,iiey re<|iiir. ; and the forms of 
Mantras or prayers are also reijuisitc, with regard to which the 
greater part are ignorant. The Purdhitas alone are accomplished in 
the management of these rites, the detail of which they have in writ¬ 
ing, in certain formularies, which they permit nobody to see, not 
even the other Brahmans. Indeed the principal Mantras that are 
used are not reduced into writing, from the tear that some other 
feralimans might acquire them and so become their rivals, to the 
diminution of their exclusive profits. The father teaches them to his 
son, and thus they pass from generation to generation in one family. 
Tliis shews that it is self-interest rather than superstition Which occa¬ 
sions this reserve. Bv hindering the 1 ptlier *Br;'dimans from learning . 
these ceremonies and the corresponding Mantras, the Purohitas render 
themselves more necessary to the people and to the Brahmans them¬ 
selves, who cannot dispense with them services on many occasions. 

The Purohita Brahmans not "being numerous, those who are of 
that rank are often brought from a great distance. They attend the 
summons with alacrity, particularly tfpn tliej are Certain that the 
person who calls them is capable of recompensing their labours in a 
liberal way. And when they cannot, undertake the journey them¬ 
selves they send some one of their family whom they have trained up to 
the duty by teaching,them the Mantras which arc .necessary for the duo 
solemnization* . At times their place is supplied by ordinary Br/dnnatfs, 
especially among the S'udras, who are much more brief ih regard 
to ceremonies tmin* the Brfthmans: and although the substitute be 
not acquainted with the true Mantras which pertain to each cere¬ 
mony, *he' do^s not desist on thqt acaount, hut pronounces an unmean- 
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ing stringy of‘Sanscr it. words, which appear more.than sufficient to 
tlio stupid S'tulras, who understand nothing of the matter. But abuses 
of this kind never fail to excite fierce disputes between the real*Pur&- 
liitas and tlufse intruders, whom they treat as sacrilegious usurpers 
of their functions and of the rewards which would attend them. 

One of the highest privileges attached to the profession of tho 
Purohita is the exclusive right of publishing the Hindu Almanack. 
The greater number of them being, unable to compose it tliey are 
under the necessity of purchasing a eityv everv year froirf the firftli- 
mSns, who make tho calculations. There are but few who are found 
capable of this; perhaps one or two only in a distinct. It is not 
•upon a knowledge of tlfe motions of the stars that the Hindu Alma¬ 
nack is compiled, but upon the approximation and agreement of tables 
and formulas of gr5at antiquity, and extremely numerous ; and there¬ 
fore tho calculation is 'very complicated, and requires much time, 

. attention^ind labour to arrive at exact conclusions. 

This book is absolutely necessary to the. Purohita, to instruct 
him not only respecting good aipbrpA'ikdavs, but also the favourable 
moments in each,day; for it is in such moments only that tho 
ceremonies which they preside over can lie commenced. They are 
often c&nsulte^ respecting the happy or unfortunate issue of matters 
in the most ordinary occurrences of life. Neither is k the populace 
only that ate addicted to this sfl'cies of superstition ; for the princes 
are more intangled with it than tho people themselves. They have 
always at least one Purohita retained in their service at their palaces, 
who come? every morning to wait upon them, and to announce what 
the almanack contains for* tho day. But the most ridiculous part is, 
that ho afterwards proceeds to perform the same service to the Prince’s 
elephant and the idols. The Purohita is consulted many times eV%r^ 
flay upon the most ordinary occurrences of ljjf« The dVineo will not 
go a liunting nbr take a walk without his decision whether it. will be 
for his health qr otherwise. Noitfier will, 1;5 receive visits from 
stfangers without the same precaution: and if there bo the least 
ambiguity in the augury, he will wait for a more favorable moment, or 
put off his excursion to another day. * 

* The Hindi! Calendar is called Pamhangam, which signifies the 
five members, because in truth it contains five principal heads, namely, 
the days of tho month, the sign in which the motm is each day to be 
found, the day of tho week, the eclipses, and the pljee wof the pla¬ 
nets. It likewise marks the good days tuwl tho evil; those on which 

• one may journey towards any of tho four cardinal points; for each 

point of the compass has its luck^ and unlucky days ; and a person 
wha might to.-day travel very successfully towards the north, would 
expose himself to some grievous dangor if he took a southward course. 
It fatthar contains a vast number of predictions of all sorts fthich 
would tie’too tedious for this place. , * 

On the first day of the year the Purohita assembles the principal 
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inhabitants of the‘place where lie lives. In their presence* he announces, 
hv sound of trunijH't, who is to b(> king <if the gods for that year, and 
who Is to be supreme over the stars ; who are to lie the ministers and 
generals of the people : who is to he god of tilt* crops | what sort of 
grain will thrive the best. He determines also the quantity of rain 
and of drought, and w hether the locusts and other destructive insects 
will devour the plants, or if,the repose of men is to be greatly dis¬ 
turbed by bugs and fleas. He foretells, in short, whether it is to be a 
year of health or of disease ; "whether the deaths or the births shall 
predominate; whether a war is impending, from what side it will 
break out, and who shall gain the 1 ' advantage : together with many 
other contingencies of equal importance. * 

, There are many who care little about these predictions and appear 
to held them in derision, lint even among these ‘some will be found 
consulting the almanack, and even the very man who invents and 
publishes it, especially when a war, famine, or other grya* calamity 
really seems to approach : so irresistible is the power of superstition 
over the minds of those even, wju> affect to he liberal thinkers and 
elevated above the vqlgar. 

Finally, we may remark, that nothing appears to he more an¬ 
cient in India than the establishment of the Purohifas.* They are 
noticed in all the Hindu books,' and if we r can give credit to thoif au¬ 
thors, the highest honours were paidVo them in ancient tflncs.* They 
strive above all others to maintain the usages and customs of the castes, 
and raise their voice the loudest against those who infringe or neglect 
them. -Their interest may prompt them to this : hut it is tb them that 
we owe the chief part of the books of science that exist among the 
Hindus. They have preserved them in the midst of the revolutions 
'wfltch have so often subverted the nations. 

This class of persons is carefully to he distinguished from the 
Gurus dr scribed in c the last chapter, although it belongs to both to 
watch over the observance of the customs of their castes. In other 
points they greatly differ, as in the* jtrotcs'kiou of celibacy. All tho 
Furohitas are married. Indeed I belies o it is held absolutely necessary 
that they should be so, to qualify them for the performance of the 
ceremonies ; and a widower, who did not remarry would not he en-j 
dural, as his presence would he thouglit to bode misfortune. 


* “ The mostrancicnt name fur a priest by profession wasTurohita, which only means 
pritpkhitua or prases. The Pnrchita, however, was more than a priest. He was the 
fricnil nnd counsellor of a chief, the minister of a king, and his companion msbcaco and 
war. The office witi often hereditary and partook of a political character. The origi¬ 
nal occupation of t.hg Purohita may have hecu to perform the usual sacrifices ; but, 
with the ambitiqus policy of the Brahmans, it soon became a stepping stone to political 
power.’* Mux Jliillsr. p. 4*5. 



ciiap. xi. 

OF THE MANTRAS, OR FORJfS OF PRAYER. 

The Mantras, so celebrated in all the ^'nrlu books, are nothing more 
than certain tbnnsof prayer, or words of* efficacy, which (to borrow a 
Hindh expression on th»*s«bjcct^ have such virtue as to be able to 
enchain the gods themselves. They are of various sorts, invocatory, 
evooatory, deprecatory, conservatory. They arc beneficent or hurtful, 
salutary tir pernieioys. By means of them, allc-ffects may bo produced.* 
Some arc for easting opt the evil sjiirit and driving him away; some 
for inspiring* love of hatred, tort curing *liscases or bringing them on, 
•for eansinj»«doath or averting it. Some are of a contrary nature to 
others and counteract their effect; the stronger overcoming the influ¬ 
ence of the weaker. Some are potent* enough to occasion the des¬ 
truction of a whole,army. There an: some pven whose awful summons 
the gods themselves are constrained to obey. But I should never finish 
i£l at refit pted tq enumerate in detail the whole qfthe pretended virtues 
of the Mantra.' • • * * • 

Tlfe Purohitas, *>f all the ffindfls, understand them host. They 
are indispensably necessary to them tor accompanying the ceremonies 
which it is their office to conduct. But, in general, the whole of the 
Brahmans are conversant *vitli these formula', agreeably to tltis San¬ 
scrit strophe, which p’s often in their months : 

1 •ovad'hinam jagafsarvam, 

Mantrad'Iunam taddevatA* 

Tan man tram BralimanaiT'hinam, 

Bcalnnana maniTt Devata. « 

Which may be translated all tjie universe is under the power of the 
gods ; the gods are subject to tl*' power of the Mantras : the Mantras 
arc under the power of the Brahmans ; the Brahmans are therefore our 
gods.” The argument is regular iit form, and die conclusion techni¬ 
cal ; and accordingly in many books, as I have elsewhere mentioned, 
they are called the, terrestrial tjods. They assume tltese names to them¬ 
selves, and listen with pleasure when they are applied to them by the 
other castes. • 

o To place the efficacious virtue of the Mantras in a clear point of 
view, ,1 .will only refer to the tqjloifing quotation from the Mrahtnot- 
tarakli&nefa , a/s ell known Hindu poem written in honor of Siva: 
“ Daswra, King of Matlmra, having espoused Kalavati, daughter of the 
Ivifig of Kasi or Benares, this princess, on the very day of the marfiago, 
apprized Kim that it would he absolutely necessary, fo£ him to abstain 
from making use of the right which his title of husoand gave him. 


l Mantras are property Hymns of invocation. 
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becatvsc the Mantftun of the five tetters which she liad* learned, had 
penetrated her with purifying fire which would permit no man to come 
near her, with the risk of perishing, unless, before familiar intercourse, 
he should have been purified from his sins by the same" means which 
she herself had practised : that, being his wife, $he could not point out 
to him this purifying Mantram^ because in doing so she would become 
his Gum, and consequently his superior. *' 

“Th<> following day, they* went together in quest of the great 
Rislii, or penitent, (iami " ; wfio having learned the purpose of their 
visit, ordered them tom«t a whole dgy, to wa#h themselves in the river 
Ganges on the day following, and then to visit him again. Tliis being 
complied with, and the prince having returned, the penitent made him 
pit down uj>on the ground with his face turned towards the cash Gorge 
sat down beside him with his face towards the west, and secret!v whis¬ 
pered these two words in his ear, mnnofc Siab/u. That is the Mantrain 
of five letters, or five .syllables, and signifies, ‘ health fivS'iva.’ As • 
soon as Dasara had learned these two wonderful. words, lie perceived 
that he was excited by their purifying fire, and at the same moment, 
there sprung out front all parts of his body a multitude of crows, which 
flew up into the sky and disappeared. Tliesu were the sins committed 
by the prince in preceding generations. 

This history,” says the author,' “ is’eertain. I had it from my 
Guru, Vedavi/ana, who had learned it'tif Para-Brahma. Tucking and 
his spouse, thus purified, lived together for many years, and retired at 
last to re-unite with Para-Brahma in the abode of bliss, without being 
obliged ,fo be re-bom any more upon earth.” 

When the Brahmans are rallied upon the present state of their 
Mantras, wholly divested of their boasted efficacy and power, they 
answer, that this loss of their influence is to be attributed to the Kali- 
yntjam , which means that age of uhe world in which wo how live, the 
true iron age, the time of evil and misfortune, in which every tiling has 
degenerated. Nevertheless, they subjoin, it is sfill not uncommon, to 
see the Mantras operate effects as miraculous as formerly; which they 
confirm by stories not less authentic' than such as wo have already 
reported. 

Of all the Mantras, the most celebrated, and at the same time the 
most effectual for blotting out all sins, and of such potency aa to make 
the gods themselves to tremble, as the Hindu Ivooks affirm, is that to 
which they 1 give the name of (iw/ntri ,"which signifies the Mantram of 
the twenty-four letters or syllables. It is so ami' nt and so powerful 
as to leave given rise to the Vetlas. , The Bralunan when about to recite 
it, imikes a previous preparation by prayers and the deepest meditation. 
Before pronouncing a word, he closes all the apertures of his body, and ‘ 
keeps in his breath as long as it is possible to il'tain it; and tnpn .he 
recites it in a Fqw voice, taking good care that it shall not be intelligible 
by the IS'fidras^ud tlic rest of the profane. Even his witc, especially 
at certain periods^is not allowed to hear it. 
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This famous Maetram consists of tho following*words : 

“ Tat Savitur varenyam b’hargfxtevasya 
t u D’himahi d’hiyd yo uah prachddayit” 

This then is the celebrated Mantram of four and twenty letters’or 
syllables. The meaning is very dark, and unintelligible to the Brahmans 
themselves." I have never met with anypne who could give me a tolerable 
explication of it. Such as it is, it would be a horrible sacrilege and an 
unpardonable crime in any Brahmamto communicate it to ppy profane 
or foreign ears. We may add that there are other Mantras which 
bear the name of Gwfntrjt but they are of much lower repute than this. 
m Although the Brahmans alone are held to be the true depositaries 
of the Mantras, yetdliere are many persons of other castes who scruple 
not to pronounce yhom. There are professions also in which it is ii>- 
dispensaldc. Tho Pl^vsicians themselves, who are not Brahmans, 
would be Considered as ignorant being* and unworthy of the public 
cfmfidenc'ty however much entitled to it in other respects, if they were 
unacquainted with the Mantras suited to each .disease as regularly as 
jvitli the medicines which are applied in*he cure. Tlie cure is consider¬ 
ed as arising from the Mantras as much a.^ from the medical applica¬ 
tions. One of the principle reasons for which the Euroj<#an physicians 
are holfl in sugli discredit in India, as far as Regards their profession, 
is, that tliev administer thdir uirflieineS without any aoconipanimcnt of 
Mantihm. * 

The Midwives are called in some parts J fontra-Sari , or women 
who understand the Mantras ; and never can those holy prayers be more 
necessary than at that cri.^s when, according to the notions ot»tho Hin¬ 
dus, a tender infant and a newly delivered mother are particularly liable 
to tlie fascination ot evil eyes, to the malign conjunctions of the planets, 
the influence of unlucky days, and many other dangers, each more peril¬ 
ous than anftthqr. A skilful midwit#, stored#vtth good*and serviceable 
Mantras, pronoundbd at the proper moment, provides against all such 
fejtrs and dangexs. • J 

But those who are cdnsideifd to be the most skilful in this kind of 
knowledge, and at the same time the most dangerous, are the persons 
who deal in the Occult Sciences ; such as Magicians, Sorcerers, and 
Soothsayers. It is this sort practitioners who pretend to be possess¬ 
ed of the true Mantras which can strike with sudden death, cure and 
inflict diseases, call up or lav the fiends, discover thefts, concealed 
treasures, distant objects, or future events. Such pontons* will always 
abound in a country where ignorance, ’superstition, and quaekery so 
universally prevail. s 

.The mischievous maijirhiwf being very’much dreaded and*hatcd, 
never fail to oo punished when they are believed guilty of having 
brought down evil upon any one by their spells. Tho’ordinary way 
of punislimg them on such occasions is by drawing tlWtwo front teeth 
— ---?—a-- 

” See Vishuu Piufi.ii, p. 222. Tho meaning is : " Wemcditfte on that excellent liy/tt 
°f the divine Sun : May he illuminate our minds , 

Compnre Miuiu, Clinp. II. 77. 
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of tho* upper jaw. which prevents them from spiking plainly, and is 
supposed to mar their utterance of tln> evil Mantras. Now, the slight¬ 
est impY'rft'rtion or detect in pronouncing the Mantram is so offensive 
to -their god or demon, for both are invoked in their magical rites, 
that if it occurred lie would infallibly turn upon .themselves the whole 
evils which they imprecated upon others. 

Among the numbers who thus lose their teeth in the cause of 
magic, I kijew one individual, who eame to me the very day on which 
the cruel operation was performed, and threw himself at my feet, 
mumbling bis innocence, and implorjng my •counsel ami assistance to 
procure reparation for the injustice they had done him in knocking out 
his front teeth, and hi imputing to him the hateful practices of a 
magician. The poor man seemed to me to have very little of the appear¬ 
ance of a conjurer; but having neither the power nor the inclination to 
interfere in the affair, I got rid<uf him a- I best could. <• 

All the magical Mantras are hard to pronounce ; andMt is this 
difficulty which gives them all their importance, because if a sorcerer 
pronounces a single syllable amiss the whole evil he was invoking, 
would fall upon himself. 

Tin: Mantram on which this art chiefly depends cannot easily he 
expressed in European character.- : dm, sri, hsnn, hi/ihi , Rumtiya 
norno/i. The four first are barbarous words and without meaning. 
Tho two last signify “ Salutation to llama." 

I believe no nation on earth is so infatuated as the Hindus are 
with these notions of magic. The greater part of tho cross accidents 
that befal them in life are attributed to the jealousy of some enemy who 

has had ... to this wicked art for the purpose of injuring them. 

ljj they lose a wife or children by premature death; if a contagion 
break- out among the ctptle; or if a married woman continue unfruit¬ 
ful : mme o t'these occurrences is believed to have laid a natural cause, 
but they an- a II ascribe^ to prefertiatura! arts employed by some secret 
enemy of their prosperity. Diseases, jiartieularJv such a-“are of long 
endurane-, are attributed to the same cipise. and if they should liappcn 
to take*p\aee while any quarrel or law-suit subsisted between the par¬ 
ties, the. whole is laid to tho charge of the opponent, who is accused of 
having devised it by magical contrivance. So serious a charge, to be 
sure, is not in general very patiently borne by the part}’ accused ; and 
thus a new cause of dissension is engendered. 

It is to counteract the effects of this Wicked magic that a vast 
number of vagabonds roam over the country, calling themselves Bene¬ 
ficent ifogirions, who are gupposed to possess the Mantras that, have 
jiower to heal the disorders and other evits occasioned by the Sapanam 0 
or malignant magic, to render barren women fruitful, to cast out devils 
from those who. are possessed with them, to cheek the murrain among 
cattle, to destroy the insects which ravage the fields, and t<f produce 
other beneficial turbots. ^ After reciting all t.heir Mantras and carefully 


Literally : Pursing. 
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performing tlfeir whole’ceremonies, (hey give amulwts to their patients, 
on which are inscribed some unmeaning words. These sacred symbols 
they direct to be worn about their persons, as having virtue to complete 
the cure whiSh the Mantram had begun. They then take their fee and 
go in quest of fresh dupes. 

But as this delusion will be discussed more largely hereafter, we 
now*return to the subject of the Mantram. There is one species of them 
differing front any we have yet, mentioned, and capable of much more 
wonderful effects. It is called /Jijulslialhm, or Radical Letter*; such as 
thf'urn, craum, /trim, hruip, lti-u Itu, and others of the like sound. Those 
who understand their true pronunciation, combination, and application, 
•may perform prodigies as fast, as he pleases. Let us take the following 
example. 

S'iva chose to coinyuuiieatc the knowledge of them to a bastard boy, 
tho son of a widow*of the BralUnan cask*, who, on account of the igno¬ 
miny of bis birth, had the mortification to lie excluded from a wedding 
feast. He took Ids revenge by merely pronouncing two of the radical 
syllables <it the door of the apartment where the guests where assem¬ 
bled, and by the puwer of the two syllables the viands on the table were 
instantly turned into toads. Such an accident would naturally occasion 
much (Tonfusiop in the party. None of them doubled but that it was 
the little bastard who had*playrtl theift such a trick, and that, if they 
still k#pt him out, 1 ft might go rfii with Ids pranks. Accordingly they 
opened the door for ()im, and upon entering the modi, he pronounced 
the same syllables, only reversing their order, when immediately the toads 
changed again into what they wore at'first, and the different djflics took 
their original form. * 

I must leave i! to men skilled in antiquity to point out any thing 
in their researches equal in extravagance to this of the Hindus, or which 
could possibly' have served them in it for a mistTol.P 


P It may possibly appear to tbe Kuropean rentier that some ofjhc popular superstitions 
among Western Nations are not less absurd and extravagant than t|ioso of which the 
nbbe speaks, • * * 



CHAP. XII. 

OP THE CEREMONIES PRACTISED ON THK BRAHMAN WOMEN WHEN 

BROUGHT TO BED, AND ON INFANTS OF TENDER AGE. 

<, . * 

Without stopping at present to enumerate the many ceremonies 
practised with regard to the wives o|' the Brajumuis when in a state of 
pregnancy, from the time when it is first aseertaitnil, to that of parturi¬ 
tion, some of which shall be noticed elsewhere, I.will content myself 
¥'ith describing a few whjch are never omitted to be used towards the 
mother, and to the child after it is horn. t 

A Brahnuini or Brahmaniri, the \life of a Rnflmian, ffe pronounc¬ 
ed to bo unclean tor tan days after her lying-in, and the Stain is Tn 
some measure communicated to every person in the house where she is 
brought to bed. On the eleventh day they send all the linen she lias 
used to be washed, and the house is thoroughly cleaned in the Hindu 
manner by shearing the floor with cow-dung moistened with water, and 
then marking it with broad stripes of white. The Purohita being now 
called to celebrate the ceremonies of the fiurification, makes her sit 
down on a little stool, holding the child in her arms. H8r husband 
being seated beside her, the Purdhita commences bv sacrificing to the 
god Piflaiyar or Vighnimarafl He then consecrates some water, and 
pours a bttle into the hand of the husband and the wife, *who drop 
a part of it on their hands, and drink the rest. The house is afterwards 
sprinkled over with the holy water, and what remains is thrown into 
the well. 

By this oeremony'all that dwell in the house are, deemed to be 
.purified, and may then mix with the world. The newly delivered \v<>- 
alone is not perfeb-Uy clean till the end of a month from the time,of 
ing-in. During the whole period of h£r uncleanness she must be 
ip a detached place, and must nftt touch any of the furniture or 
vessels in the house. The time being expired she may then return to 
her usual place in the'family. 

q The worship of Gtntsa, Vig’hneswa'fa, or (as in Tamil he is called,) Piljaiyar is 
very widely spread in India. 

(GaneSa = Lard of the hosts. Gaga, a host + Han, lord. Vi '’hneswara=: Lord of ob¬ 
stacles. Viq’hna, obstacle, -+■ Hwara. PiHai, a child ar, W.orific affix = the honored 
child. Vinayakan = he who has to do with hindrances.) 

Hc' is the son of Siva and PSUvati. Being i-ord of the inferior hosts of deitiej ho is 
called Ganiia. He is supposed to remove obstacles and is therefore invoked at the begin¬ 
ning of all undertakings. IIo has the bead of an Elephant, and his familiar trgnlc and 
little Running eyt ure to be seen in every thoroughfare. 

Being a glutton he has a large corporation. 

He is the domeyic, 'Household god of all the classes. Concerning him multitudes of 
stories are told. His gpeat festival is called Vindyayar Chautti or Chaturthi, and.it held 
on the 4th_of Avjni (.Iuly-A«igust.) 

• In some part of the country the kaka tree (cassia fistula) is sacred to him. 
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Twelve days after the birth, the child receives ^ts name, which is 
imparted in this manner. The father, and the mother with th<? infant 
in her arms, being seated, the Brahmans who are invited form,a circle 
round them.' A plate with rice, raw but free of husks, is brought in, 
upon the surface of which the father inscribes the day of the month 
when the child was flora, with the name of the ruling star of that day. 
Hosadds the namo which he wishes to be given to the child, which has 
been previously chosen out of the calendar of their saints with many 
long and trifling combinations. Bitch ceremony is aecon*panied with 
several Mantras of the Purohita, who pronounces them, holding a gold 
ring in his hand. I ought not to omit that the whole is preceded by 
the sacrifice of the IJ6mam , which will be afterwards described. In this 
caso-it is offered tt> the nine planets/ At last, the whole ceremonies 
being ended, the father calls the child three times by the name which has 
been given to it, amUtlie whole is concluded with a sacrifice to the god 
of the house. Diihier is then Served teethe Brahmans, who, after receiv¬ 
ing betel? and sonic pieces of money or other.presents, take their leave. 

When the child.has attained the age of she months, they begin to 
give him solid food ; and this gives occasion for a new entertainment 
to the Brahmans.* The house where it is given,*having been first neatly 
cleaned within and without, in the Hindu fashion, the door is deco¬ 
rated with gUrlands of n^tngo t lenve<* In the court, a paneled or shed 
is constructed, under which a little bank of earth israised, which is used 
for several purpose* The Brahmans, who have beon.previously invited, 
having placed themselves under the panda/, the mother of' the child 
goes thither also, and carrying it in her arms sits down on the little 
bank of earth. The Pnroliita commences this, as well as «the former 
ceremony, by offering the sacrifice of the Homam. When it is over, 
the married women, but not widows, draw near and, singing all to¬ 
gether, perform over the child the ceremony of the Arati. 1 • 

As this ceremony will bo frequently alluded to in the course of 
this work^it will be proper here to* give a shej’t account of it. Upon 
h plate of copper they jjlaee a lamp made of a paste from rice flower. 
It is supplied with oil and jTghted. The married women, but not 
widows, for their presence would be unlucky, take bold of the plate 
with both hands, and raising it as high as tlu^head of the person for 
whom the ceremony is porfirmed, describe in that* position a number 
of circles with’the plate and the burning lamp. 

Sometimes, in place of tho rice lamp, they fill the plate with water, 
coloured red with a mixture of saffron and other ingredients ; and with 


•r These are the San, Moon, Mats, Mfercurv, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, witWRahn and 
Ktita (tho dragons who swallow the Sun and Moon wljen eclipses happen). 

** The leaves of the *'Piper betel smeared with lime and the nut pf the Arika paliu 
(aroka catechu). . » 

< The waving of lighted camphor before an image, to avert t|jf evil eve. Sometimes 
it is done as in the text. 
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this describe their circles, raising it as high as the head of the person 
who 'is' the object of the ceremony. 

The intention of this ceremony is to avort fascination by the Bye, 
and to prevent the accidents which arise out of I know not what evil 
impression occasioned by* the jealous looks of certain persons. The 
credulity of the Hindus respecting this sort of injury is carried to 
excess : and it is for that reason that the ceremony of the a rati, which 
is considered to have the virtue of preventing the effect of those glances, 
is so common and so universal among the Hindus, and especially 
among persons of high rank, who, being mce/e observed and having 
more enemies than private individuals, are more exposed to the evil 
influence of malevolent or jealous looks. When suqh persons therefore 
appear in public, the first,, thing that is done on their return heriie, is 
to perform this ceremony of the urati over them, as an antidote to 
the ill designed looks which m;jy have Ijcen cast upon them For the 
same reason princes have the ceremony repeated several times.in a day. 

The gods themselves are not considered out of the reach of 
malicious glances of the eye ; and therefore when they are carried in 
processions in the streets, or in any other way exposed to public veue- 
rntioi 1 , the ceioniony of the ilrafi is always celebrated when they are 
taken back to their place, to efface the evil they may hav;e sustained by 
such wicked looks. The dancing' girls who daily attend at the temples 
of the idols to chaunt hymns in their praise, never fail, at the conclu¬ 
sion, to light the lamp of rice paste and to go through the ceremony of 
the firati, elevating it'to the idols' heads, and whirl ing in the accus¬ 
tomed circles. 


This sortlof superstition or idle observance is by no means peculiar 
to the Hindus. I have seen cantons in France, (and I suppose it is 
ribt different in many otjier countries,) where the people were scarcely 
loss infatuated. 1 have Known decent villagers who would not have 
dared to shew their young children to people they did not know, or to 
persons of bad appeararfcC, lost their invidious or ill-hoding*look should 
occasion some mischief to hefal them. * 

tj 


Hie bad consequences arising from the, eye or look wore not un¬ 
known to the ancients.* We read iir Virgil, 

“Ncseio quis teneros ocu/us mild faseinat agiios.” 


The Hindfis call this evil glance dris/iti-ddsham, or evil which 
comes from look? ; upon which their notions arc altogether extravagant. 
But let us resume our subject.** 


The ceremony of Urati being made upon the child by the married 
women present, they continue their song* and go in a body to seek jjhe 
god of the Plate , who is nothing else than a new vessel of brass given 
for a present by the maternal uncle of the infant. r ‘ This dish has Wn 
turned into a god by virtue of the Mantras of the Purfihifa. The 
women, proceeding to the place where it is deposited, cast into it a 
small quantity of ar earth called Pram&nam.; after which, each clasp¬ 
ing her*hands,® the whole at once make a devout obeisance to the god of 
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tho Dish, and place him beside the child ; for whoni,at the same, time 
they offer up their wishes that he may become great and strong, • and 
enjey good health and long life. Then they rub his lips with* boiled 
rice, prepare'! expressly for tho occasion, and gird round his middle a 
little cloth, which is likewise brought out with abundance of ceremonies. 

Tho. women having retired, leave room for tho men, who put some . 
aks/tata' 1 upon the infant’s head, as well,as on their own. The akshata, 
of which frequent mention will bejiereaftcr made, are nothing but 
grains of rice tinged with a reddish hift. ■ * . 

This ceremony aiyl the pijjceding one being accomplished, the 
whole is finished by a feast given to the persons invited. 

■When the infiftit attains its second or third year, they shave its 
head; and this also is made the subject of a feast. Preparations are 
made for this important ceremony as on former ©evasions. On the 
earthen bank raised under thc'pandal <r shed, in the way before men¬ 
tioned, they trace a squal%, in the middle .of which they deposit a 
pleasure of rice in the husk. In the same square they place the idol 
Pillaigdr or Vig'lumwara, to whom tli«y make an offering of eocoanuts, 
sugar, and betel. • The barber then shaves.the head of the child, to tho 
sound, of musical instruments, leaving only a small tuft hair, such as 
tli£ Hindus always permit to grow on the cro-yn of the head. All who 
have beeij invited look on* and'are obliged to continue .standing until 
the barber finishes fci's operation. As soon as it is over, he lays hold of 
the measure of rice which stands in the little square,'takes his payment 
and retires. The Brahmans then perform the sacrifice of tho Hdmam 
to the nine planets. , 

The Purohite presides at all these ceremonies, and accompanies 
them with the Mantras. As in former cases, they are closed with a 
repast provided for the Brahmans that are invited. • 

About tlio same time they pierce the cat's of tho children of either 
sex ; for the Hindu men as well as the women .wear pendants at their 
ears, though of a different, shape. They are'always of gold, and it is 
not allowed to wear on the liqjjcl trinkets of any other metal; only that 
sometimes the women employ a silver one to bind the hair at the neek. 

The ceremony of piercing tlifi ears of the children is not without 
its entertainments any more *than the antecedent ones. It is attended 
with nearly the same practices, which it would lie tedious any more to 
describe. The jeweller bores them, to the sound of musical instru¬ 
ments, with a very fine gold wire. J’hc hole is gfadiftdly widened 
from timo to time by inserting a substance of greater thickness. It is 
more enlarged in the girls, fijr tl*c purpose # of suspending a greater pro- 
jfbrtion of ornaments. But m some provinces of the peninsula it is so 
onarmously extended, both in men and women, as to equal at least the 
size of.a Spanish dollar." 

o fried grains of rice. S. 
v la the extreme South it is much larger. 
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h have studiously abridged the account of those odreutonies, as 
nearly the same will recur in those of the triple cord, of marriage, and 
of burial; where they wilt be more minutely detailed. 

• However frivolous ami superstitious these ceremonies may be, they 
possess one advantage at least, that of compelling the BrAluu.uis to 
assemble frequently together, ami to make their duties reciprocal, which 
greatly contributes to render the individuals of their society imieh 
more refine^ than thoso of tlie other Hindu castes amongst whom these 
practices do not prevail. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, &c 
PAET II. 

OF THE FWilf STAGES IN LI[E OF THE BKAHJIAN. 
CHAP .I. 

STATU OK BKAHMAORAItl.' 

H’hf. brahmans divide their process through life into four stages : 
the first, is^tluit, of a^young*man*of the*caste when he has been invested 
with the triple con*, and is then called Bralimai'hdri. The second is 
when the Brahman becomes a married man. In tins condition, and 
particularly when he is the till her of children, he obtains the appellation 
of Grihastho. lie reaches the third stage when, being satiated with 
the world, he resolves to retire into the desert with his wife ; and then 
he receives the name of Vanaprartho, which signifies ‘‘an inhabitant of 
the wilderness.” The fourth and last stage is that of <S anuyasi, aj. 
which he arrives when he tie votes himself to U^ite of solitude, with no 
wife ; and in a still higher degree yf seclusion than the Vanaprastha. 

• It. wilHie js'oper to consider these sovcHiMdegrecs in their turn, 
with the duties belonging* to ca(4i. In the first place, then, we shall 
speak of the Jlrahmachari, am! the manner in which he is instituted 
into this condition. 10 , 

All the Brahmans wear «i Cord over the shoulder, consisting of 
three thick twists of cotton, each .of them formed of several smaller 
threads.® It is called Jantlemu in the Tclupu, Pun id in Tamil, and 
Janii'&ram, or Yajnoparitam in Canares\e.» The, throe*threads are not 
twisted together, but separate from one another, and bang from the left 
shoulder to the right haunch. WJien a Brahman marries, he mounts 
niae threads in place of three! * * 

• • «’ Compare Manu, Chap. II. 175. 

■ * Matju. chap. II. 44. Kdrpdsam upavttam split viprasya urdd'kvavritam tr/brit, of 
cotton the cord should be of the Brahman, put on from above. thrce*fold. 

* % 

v y,gg8ir®J. Thread put on. Tam. zjCasin. Tel. KptT'ti. Cam. The two last 
are Corruptions of S. YAjadrriTA. 
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.the Brahman!*, and other persons who hav6 a riglit to wear the 
cord are m proud of the distinction as an English Nobleman of the 
badge ofitlie Order of the Garter, a Spanish Grandee#)f the fleece 
of Gold, or a French gentleman as of the Order of the Holy Ghost - 

The children of Brahmans are invested witlf the Coni when they 
come to the ago of seven or nine years. It is not obtained buf^it a 
considerable exponce: and Briflimans who are jxipr are therefore, in 
order to acquire it, obliged to l^sdrt to a contribution ; and Hindus of 
every caste believe they perform a meritorious act in contributing to t|io 
charges of the ceremony. It is called / '/mtufyi/KUJt, or initiation. 

The Cord which is given to the young Brahmans must 1>«; made, 
with much care and with many ceremonies. The dot ton of which it is 
formed ought to he gathered from the plant by the lunula of Brahmans 
only, in order to avoid the pollution which would pass from the impure 
hands of men of other castes. 'For the same reason It shouhfhe ear* led, 
spun, and twisted, by persons of the tribe, and be always kept exceed¬ 
ingly pure. 

I had some difficulty in bringing myself to detail the whole of this 
ceremony of,the UpanhyanAm, it is so filled with minute and trifling 
superstition. But I considered that those who would wish to knew and 
to compare together tho'eeremoivts of various ancient nations, would 
probably be pleased with a regular summary of the, true gen his of the 
Hindu superstitions. I have taken that which I here present from the 
Directory (Nitya-karmo) of the Purohitas. The father of the Brah- 
maehari commences bv selecting, agreeably to the rules of Hindi! 
astrology, the month of tlie year, the week, the day of the week, and 
the minute of the day, most favourable for that ceretnonv. Part of 
what is necessary is laid down in the Hindu almanack. The Purohita 
ik charged with,what repiains; and it is no trifling affair, so intricate 
are the calculations and combinations which lie has to undertake. 

The father of the yopng Brttliman is in the first instance required 
to make an ample provision of rice, peas, pmpkins, and all other vege¬ 
table food, of curdled milk and melted butter, of cocoa and the various 
kinds 'of fruit which can be found, to ’bo the ground work of the 
entertainment to be giren to the Brahmans. It is necessary abovo all 
tilings that he should be provided with betel, and good store of money 
in silver and copper, together with some pieces of new cloth. All 
these articles must be distributed to his guests at the close of the 
ceremony, ddiicii continues four days. lie musf also provide a now 
dish of copper or brass, and several earthen vessels which have never 
served for any such purpose before, and must never ho used again. 

Every thing being in readiness, the ceremony of tho first day 
begins. An invitation is given to all the Br&hwans, their relations, 
ana ftiends; to those who live in the place, and those who gave invi¬ 
tations on similar occasions of their own. Ip, general, if any one Were 
overlooked of thdse who have the right or the expectation of being 
invited, such at neglect would occasion disputes and animosities between 
the parties concerned, that would rarely terminate but with life. 
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Tlie Pupfihita is called before all the others. # fle brings op the 
day that is indicated, the belt itself, mango-leaves,*the hdrb Darb’ha, 
or JCida, a sacred plant employed in most of the cereajH>nies # of the 
Br&hinans?, ’The reader will observe the resemblance winch *the haine 
of this plant, Darb’ba, the growth of which resembles the coffimtai 
grass or hay, bears to'the Latin noun Herba.v He must also provide 
an antelope’s skin to sit upon; the skip of tiiis animal, as well as that 
of the tyger, being deemed extremely pure and becoming, as no 
uncleanness arises from handling or Siting upon them. As/.. 

• When all the guest^ are assembled, the Purdhita begins by invok¬ 
ing the god of the housed which iflust have been previously well purified 
•and set in order according to the customs of the Hindus, by rubbing 
the floors and inside walls with cow-dung diluted with water, while 
the Outside walls are adorned with broad peipendieular stripes in red 
earth. 

• The greater part of the ceremonies are performed under a pandaf 
or alcove, previously' set up for this purpose m the yard, with great 
Care and useless rites. It is supported on Avclve pillars of wood, 
erected by the liayds of the Bralmmus themselves. For to them alone, 
and to the persons connected -with the Hand, belongs the pri¬ 

vilege* of fixing twelve pillars ; those of the Left Hand being limited 
to ten or to eleven at motA. . • • • # 

While the Piyohita is heginning to recite his mnntram, they 
place the Pillaiysir or Vig’bnesWara under the panda*!. They are often 
contented, however, with setting up a cone made of mud or cow-dung 
to represent that deity, which, by the virtue of the Purohita’sjnantram, 
becomes a god. lie then offers him a sacrifice of incense, of burning 
lamps, and akshata, or grains of rice tinged with red. This god 
Pillay/ar is of a disposition much addicted to wrath and contradiction; 
as his appellation Vif knem-ara imports, meaning the God of Obstacles. 
For this reason, in all public ceremonies, they begin with invoking 
him first, tjiat, lye may not interpose any tupyjdesomo obstruction to 
their happy progress. • . 

The married women (widbws being excluded from all scenes of 
cheerfulness) being purified by bathing ; some of them go to prepare 
the feast, whilst others return to the place of’assemhly, and having 
made the young Brahmaelmri sit (Imnh on a little stool, they mb him 
well with oil, then wash him, hang a new cloth to his belt, adorn him 
with several trinkets, and do not fail to put round his nec;k a string of 
coral beads, and bracelets of the sanu? material on his arms. They 
forget not to stain the rim of his eyelids? with black. This last is very 
commonly used by the Hindis, sfhd is known to have been usual in 
former times with other nations. • 

V Th e darb’ha is essential in all sacrifices, ltig Veda Saniftta, A. I. £dh. I. 
Sukta Il>. 3. “The sacred grass (Poa Cynosnroides) after havingtfad die root* cut off, 
is spread on the Vedi or hltar and upon it the libation of........ .melted butter is poured 

out Jn other places a tnft of it in a similar position is supposed t8 form a suitable seat 
to the deity or deities invoked in the sacrifice." Wilson. Sse also Stephenson’s sama 
Vdda, p. viii. Menu, Chap. III. 256. 
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The father an^ mother of tlio young man who is the subject of the 
cerentbnies, make liim sit clown between them in the midst of the 
assemhly, and.the women who are present, perform upon him the cere¬ 
mony of the Artiti which was described in the last chapter.* Then they 
join t heir voices in chanting praise to thetiods, or good wishes for the 
young man. * 

This ceremony is followed,ftv an ottering which is made to the'’god 
of the house’for every house has ijs own deity, male or female accord¬ 
ing to the fancy of the votary. * The sacrifice consists in ottering up a 
little boiled rice with a portion of different kinds of food prepared for 
the feast, and some betel. This ott'cVing is not thrown away, being 
afterwards eagerly devoured as a sacred morsel yielding happiness. * 

The principal ceremonies of the first day being thus concluded, all 
the people are made to sit down in several rows, tlu* women being se¬ 
parated from the men in such a^nanner that they may not be looked at. 
The women of the house wait upon the guests, and, with their fingers 
(spoons and forks being entirely unknown amongst tilt? Hindfts) serve 
out the rice and other dishes prepared for the occasion.' Each receives 
his portion on leaves of the banana or other trees,, sewed together,' 
which can oijy serve once. * The entertainment being over they distri¬ 
bute betel among the guests, who then withdraw for the dav. r 

Next day, early in the morning, life fatifer of the young Brahman, 
having purified himself by bathing, waits the proper time, alul as 
soon as it comes, be goes, as he had <lfene the day before, to invite his 
relations and friends to attend and accompany him to the ceremonies 
of the setjond day. He takes with him the Alxhntux in a sort of cup, 
to present them to the persons he has invited. And indeed the otter 
of snch presents to those who assist at these ceremonies is a part of 
IJindu politeness ; and the guests, as a proof of their hiking it in good 
part, pick up a* few of #!\g red grain- and stick one or two on their 
foreheads as an ornament. 

The assembly beif.g' formed, the Brahmaehari,gwitll his father 
and mother, all ascend the pile of earth throw'll up beneath the /««</«/, 
and seqt themselves on three little stools* In the meantime the young 
man is bathed in the same manner a$ on the former day ; they deck his 
brows with samlle and akshatit, and gir<J his loins with a pure cloth, 
that is to say a doth not handled ^ince it was washed.* (It is not in 
this ease only that plire cloths must be used by the Brcthmans; for 
whenever tltey \yash themselves they must employ i o other; and it is 
for this reason that, after bathing, they always wasl their towel to re¬ 
move its Impurity, and then wait till it is dry before they put it up.) 
All these ceremonies are accompanied with the songs ot the women, 
the same as on the preceding day. But on this occasion they do not 
use the ceremony of the Arati. ' ‘ 

'fliese introductory ceremonies being accomplished, the Purohita 
enters, carrying firenn an earthen vase, which ho places upon the pile; 
and by means of t the mantram, he makes this fire a god. Tho 
father of the Blahmach&ri then advances and makes the sacrifice of tho 
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Homain in hoftour of the fire; this is succeeded by nine similar Sacri¬ 
fices in honour of the nine planets. The Hintlfts reckon them nine,be¬ 
cause, in addition to the seven which we admit with them, th*y Iftid the 
increasing anti waning moon as two distinct planets. These nine are 
considered as malevolent deities ; and they are generally sent by the 
magicians on the errand of tormenting the objects of their resentment. 
On the present occasion, as well as oif juany others, the design of the 
sacrifieo of the Homiim is to render tjiem propitious. 

The sacrifice of the llomam heretofore repeatedly mentioned, and 
to ftliich we must again frequently Return, is one of the most meritorious. 
The ‘Brahmans alone have the privilege of offering it. Their method 
R to kindle a fire of .some kind of consecrated wood, and then to east 
on the fire some boiled rice bedaubed with melysl butter. This sacrifice, 
so simple and easy,* is nevertheless very famous and in very frequent 
use. * . • | 

* Those sacrifices made by means of fire, are followed by one made 
bo the Fire itself, to which as a deity they offer .incense, with burning 
Ijnnps and certain viands. The fire ♦Inis consecrated is afterwards 
carried into a particular apartment of the lg>usc« and kept up day and 
night with great care until the ceremony is ended. It woflld be consi¬ 
dered a Very inauspicious event, if^ for want, °f attention or by any 
accident, it should happen tS go dut. 1V11 tin- .-acrifiocsno fire or made 
by meifns of fire, imtjpate a sportVs of idolatry very striking, but by 
no means peculiar to the Hindus. 4 

The fallowing ceremony conducted by the women will not he 
bought the least ridiculous of the festival. Having procured a large 
•opper vessel, well whitened over with lime, they go with it to draw 
water, accompanied with instruments of music. Having filled the 
vessel with water, they place in it, perpendicularly some leaves oT 
nango, and fasten a new cloth rotfnd the whole, matle yellow with 
saffron water. On the neck of the vessel, whieh.is narrow, they put a 
“o«;oa nut stivmcdgrith the same colour as the T'loth. In this trim they 
tarry it into the Tnterior df the Ifiuisc, and set it on the floor upon a 
ittlo heap of rice. There it is ?till farther ornamented with-women’s 
rinkots ; after which the necessary ceremonies are performed to invite 
he god, and to fix him there^ This perhaps is not the same as the 
tod of the house*; or rather it is the.apotheosis of the vessel itself that 
s made in this ease, for it actually becomes a divinity, receiving oftbr- 
ngs of incense, flowers, betel, and other articles used in tke sacrifices 
>f the Brahmans. Upon'this occasion olily, women act and, perform 
lie deification: and it appears that the divinity which is resident in the 
vessel is female. But, however tins may be, the mother of the’Brali- 
nach&ri, taking np in her hands this new divinity, goes out of the 
lousef accompanied by the other Brahman women, visits the festival, 
^recoded ^>y musical instruments, and makes the circlip of the village, 

* Agni or Are is the first, as Vishnu is the last among the goto in the Vodas. 
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walking under a -sort of canopy whioh is supported dver her head. 
Upon returning home she sets the vessel God, which she *hns in her 
hands,' where it was formerly stationed under the panda! • and with the* 
assistance of some of the other women, she fixes, in honour of the god, 
two new cloths on the pillars of the alcove near r whieh it is placed. 

The following ceremony is also, at least in a great measure, per¬ 
formed by women. They go‘in search of mould from a nest of kctrmi- 
yan which are a species of whiter ants very common in India and very 
troublesome. With this they fill five small earthen pots, in which they 
sow nine sorts of grain, which thyy moisten with milk and wafer. 
When they have finished, the Brahmans approach, and by the power 
of their mantras they convert the five earthen pots into as many gods. 
After offering to these new divinities the accustomed sacrifice ofineense, 
rice, and betel, they aro placed upon a little dish and set down under 
the pandal, near the female go^i of whom we have just spoken. When 
they aro put by her side, the wnolc party join in a profound inclination • 
of the body in sign of adoration. They make another to the gods of 
their ancestors, whom'they invoke to ho present at the (east. Then 
turning to the young man who is the object of the whole, they tie a 
piece of bastard saffron to his arm with a yellow cord. The barber once 
more shaves his head; he is bathed, his brows are decorated with san¬ 
dal leaves, and Jiis loins' are girt with c pure doth. 

The ceremony is immediately succeeded bv the feast of the yontuj 
men, particularly provided for the young Brahmans who had been 
previously invited to partake of it with the new candidate. 


This repast is followed by a ceremony, more imposing than the 
preceding. The father of the new Brahman having made the company 
retire to some distance, whilst ho and his son are 'concealed behind a 
curtain, sits down upon the ground, with his face turned towards the 
west, and making his son"sit down' beside him with his face towards tho 
east, he whispers a deep secret in his car out of the mantras, and gives 
him other instructions vufalogous to his present situj^km. ■ The whale 
is in a style which probably is little oomph*hend«W>y the listener. 
Among other precepts I am informed, She father, on one occasion, 
delivered the following: “ Be mindful, my son, that there is one God 
“ only, the master, sovereign, and origin of all things. Him ought 
“ every Brahman, in secret, to adoye. But remember also that this is 
“ one of the truths that must never be revealed to the vulgar herd. If 
“ thou dost xev%al it, great evil will befal thee.” 


In the evening, at the time when the lamps are lighted, the Brali- 
machari being made to take his sea^ in tho alcove unaea»tho branches, 
the wSmen, with songs, gfo in quest of'the consecrated fire we ‘have 
Mentioned, which it was a sacred duty to keep alive, and place it close 
\y ^e youth. r The Purohita, drawing near, recites some mantras over 
; after vfihich tho young Br&hman makes, for the first,'time, the 
gacrince » ^ [{dntam, which has been already described ; and this he 
has ae( j u '^,1 the right to do by the distinction of the Cord. While ho 
is emp *y : a *{he sacrifice the woipen continue their singing, inhar- 
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moiiious as it is, and the instruments make the air resound with sharp 
mid discordant notes. The H6mam is followed by a sacrifice,tf> -the 
holy fire which was recently brought by the women ; after wjucb they 
take it back to its original station., They quickly return, apd once 
more perform the ceremony of the Arati to the newly initiated disciple. 
After this they receive betel, as well as the other guests. And thus 
conclude the ceremonies of the second day. 

When all is ended, the father of theJBrahmachari distributes amongst 
the assistants what remains of the mdhey which he destined for the 
chafrges of the feast. He. orders the pieces of cloth which were pro¬ 
vided to be brought in, and he distributes them also. Those that are 
Wealthy give cloth o£ higher price, and some add the present of trinkets 
or a cow. The Brahmans, always skilful in the art of adulation, extol 
such liberal donors* idolize their generosity, and assign them a place 
already with Para-Iiraluna as the reward of their kindness to the Brah- 
■ limns. Those to whom such flatteries Redirected listen to them with 
the utmost complaisance, and think them ample remuneration for the 
extravagant expences which their folly Ijas occasioned. 

Besides the Brahmans (as we have formerly mentioned) there are 
some other Hindu castes who wear the triple cord : and in particular 
the Jaiits, who,will be mentioned afterwards. The Kxliatrh/a or Rajas, 
the Vaw/a op Merchants, t*id, atoongcA the S'lalras, tin* five castes of 
artisanS in 'wood, stbno, and metals, have also the right to wear this 
badge ; by which means it ceases to be a distinction and occasions 
ambiguity'. The caste of the Rajas receive the cord from the hand of a 
Purdhita Brahman ; but he makes no other ceremony at its Reception 
than the sacrifice of the IJTmam. After being invested lie must give a 
great entertainment, to all the Brahmans who have honoured the cere¬ 
mony with their company, and make them presents. Before he dej 
parts, lie presents himselfbefore the assembly ;y«l makes»the prostration 
of the eight members, whether for the purpose of thanking the Brah¬ 
mans, of whpni it is composed, for the honourylu’y had conferred upon 
him in giving liitll the cord, or jvhetlier as a mark of his adoration of 
those gods of the earth. This •eremony, however, does not bear the 
name of Upano.i/am, because the Rajas do not acquire througb*it the 
right of learning all the sciences. They have not, tor example that of 
perusing the Ve^as." • 

It is thus at the present time, that it is conferred on the five castes 
of artisans. But it is not by the hands of a Brahman tjint {hey receive 
it, because, like the Jains, they will not •admit them to he superior to 
> themselves. It is the Guru of their own caste that confers it.* 


<* Manii, Ghap. (I. 38. 



eiiAP. ii. 

OF THE CONDIVT EXPECTED FR^M THE BRAIIMACHARI, AND THE lyulITS 

. HE ACQUIRES 1»Y RECEIVING THE CORD. 

• 

The condition of Brahrnaehiiri* continue* from the Upanayanu or cere¬ 
mony of the Cord to the time of Mprriagtqvwliioh is about the ago of 
sixteen. This is not too early a time to marry, because the spouse 
is a child of four or five years old. This custom of marrying the girls 
so soon, and indeed as early as possible, though common tb all the 
castes, is most strictly observed b% the Brahmans ; to such a degree 
even, that a marriageable girl would scarcely find a lmsbartd among 
them. In this caste there is otten the most disgusting inequality of age' 
between the parties : tor it is not at all uncommon to see old widowers 
of sixty or seventy remarrying with children of six'or seven years of 
age, and giving a preference to them over adult and really marriageable 
women, wliym they will not endure to hear mentioned, although these 
poor victims of the prejudices of their caste may have uniformly led an 
irreproaehable p life. The husband, of vourso, generally dies long before 
the wife, and frequently even before she has attained the age of puberty. 
She finds herself a widow when she has Imt just grown into a woman ; 
and, according to the customs of her caste, she cannot marry again. 
Hence disorders arise which tend to the dishonour of ail the tribe. 
The evit is striking, but the idea of curing it, by allowing young 
widows to remarry, never enters the mind of any Brahman. In every 
circumstance that can occur, they arc willing to support the utmost 
‘inconvenience rather than abolish or even alter the most ridiculous of 
their absurd prejudices. v 

The proper husiifcsi of the young Brahman, before . marriage,, is 
held to be a course of study, of rigoroiw submission antf conformity to the 
severe discipline of all the rules of tlfe c.i'tc. This is the meaning of 
his appellation of Brahmuehari. 0 It enjoins ready obedience to the 
orders of his superiors., the utmost deference to his father and mother. 
But as far as relates to Ins equals, and to real politeness towards the 
rest of the world, the sequel of our enquiries will shew what regard is 
paid to those rules of conduct, when the indolence of parents drops the 
rein which should keep their children in order. 

The young Brahman is to commence by learning to read and 
write. He is then taught the Vedas and the Mantras, which begets 
by heart. He then advances to other sciences according to the degree 
of his docility and quickness of capacity, and if his parents arc able to 
pay teachers, hj is above all taught arithmetic in all its branches. The 

t> Of late years«hc remarriage of widows has been permitted in several placet, even 
among Brahman family. 

^ c Bpunha —'■ the Vida + Chap « who you. 
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study of the vnrious idioms of India, and especially ihe Ilind&stdrii or 
Hindi , at least in the southern provinces, occupies the greater {Art of 
his leisure. During this immature period, he is not to use betel, nor 
put flowers irt his hair, nor ornament his body or forehead with sandal. 
Neither must he look at himself in a mirror. He must bathe daily, 
and offer the sacrifice Sf the Hdmam twice a day. In short, his whole 
attention must be occupied in forming ^himself upon the true model of 
the institutions of his caste. d * • 

It is not easy for children to live fonder such restraint; and ac¬ 
cordingly very few fire foynd who follow all that is prescribed to them. 
Nothing is more commoli, for example, than to see them with their 
foreheads decorated with sandal, and their mouths full of betel. And 
it is not likely that other rules, which arc prescribed on the points of 
form, should bo better observed. . * * 

Although a young Brahman, front being incapable of affording 

• the expellees necessary, or from whatever other cause, has not been 
able to enter into the state of matrimony at the time prescribed, they 
no longer treat him as a BrahmachAri, yfter attaining the age of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty ; liejther does he acquire the name of Grilutst’ha.* lint, 
whatever he his age or condition, as sodli a4 he has obtained the 
Cord, lie is entitled to the six privileges of the caste, of which the Hindu 
books so often speak. Thouc si.'* privih'ges are*as follows. 

r tT) read, and to,gct read, the Vedas ; to make and to cause to be 
made, the sacrifice of the Yajna ; and, lastly, to receive alms and to 
give presents to the Brahmans/ The STidras have only the last of 
these privileges, namely, that of giving alms or presents to tin; Brah¬ 
mans, who affect to eonter*an honour by receiving them at their hands. 

I shall speak hut briefly upon these privileges. 

The right to read and learn the Vedas is so exclusively appro* 
priated to thein, that the slightest •penalty Elicit a Ifnihnian would 
incur by rashly or imprudently lending these sacked books, or commu¬ 
nicating their contents to persons of a different*enste, would ho, as wo 
have elsewhere mentioned*, to be»ignoniiniously driven from his caste, 
without any hope of being admitted again/ . # 

It is from these books that the* Brahmans hjve filched their prin¬ 
cipal Mantras, so famous andrfso beneficial to them; and it is for that 
reason, no doubt, that they hold thorn so precious.. 

Those who profess the study of science must loam these books by 

■-- - ----—-->-— 

. it Compare Manu Cluip. IT. The abbe adds in his corrected MS. : “ His parents 
, impart to him eariy that system of impostiye, of dissimulation, of trickery and of fraud 
which tharacterir.es all Brahmans and forms a principal trait in their character.” * 

. This is too strong ; but the abbe speaks often from Impulse, and his opinions arc, in 
consequence, a little inconsistent, at times. 

* HouStholder : Griham = house + st’ha 3 = one who stays. 

f Manu Chap. HI. 69-81. 

P I have omitted some remarks of the abhc on the Vedas, as in TVof. Max Muller's 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature the character of»the Vedas is fully discussed. * 

# 
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heart This qualification gains for its possessors the name of Vaidikn. 
But,' in devoting themselves to this study, they cannot expect to reap 
any benefit in point of instruction; because the language in which they 
are composed is so ancient, and the errors which have cifept in by the 
carelessness of copiers are so multiplied in the manuscripts that still 
remain, that they are nearly unintelligible to the Brahmans themselves, 

who are considered to be the most conversant in that branch. * 

0 

The greater part of the Brahmans, who devote themselves to this 
study, do not understand neither of thorn, because they have not yet 
attained a sufficient acquaintance with the Sa^krit, the parent language 
of India, in which the books are written. Their utmost proficiency*has 
been to read it tolerably, by which they are enabled to learn it nieeha - 1 
nically and get it by rote, without understanding its meaning,. They 
taay be compared to the peasantry in the Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe, who learn to read Latin that they maj’ be able to c chaunt the 
Psalms on Sundays at church.'! 

In some parts, however, Brahmans are to be met with, who arc 
well versed in this mother tongue, although they are hi no great num¬ 
ber. There are some of them even who are so disinterested as to teach 
the Vedas gratuitously to their disciples. But the greater number are 
too closely attached to their private interests, or too poor to imitate 
them. It does r very well for a wealthy Birihman to be at such 1 an 
expence, and to encourage others in the same studies by rewards. 
Accordingly, some of them act on this plan, and fancy they are perform¬ 
ing meritorious works of charity. They have paid the compliment to 
the caste of Rajas, to associate them with themselves in tke right of 
having the Vedas read to them ; that is to say, in paying the masters 
who teach them ,• and I am well persuaded they would not refuse the 
same favour to any other person that would contribute to so good a 
work, even were it a S'/fdnt. 

It is not to be understood, however, that there is ahy great degree 
of emulation among '\hem in regard to this sort of study. Poverty 
prevents the greater number from engaging in it; and the apathy and 
indolence so characteristieal of all Ratten keep hack the rest from a 
*trtudy‘sufficiently repulsive in itself. 

The third and fohrtli privilege of the Bnlhmans consists in mak¬ 
ing the sacrifice of the Yajna and in causing it to be made. But, as I 
propose to detail tin* principal circumstances in this famous sacrifice 
when I trent of m thc Vanaprastha Brahmans, I will omit them here. 

It appears that the Yajna as well as the llomam, of which we 
liave already spoken, is to be understood as being a sacrifice made to 
tbe jirt already consecrated by Ihe Mantram, and into which the Bell¬ 
man to whom alone it beltings to make it, casts the boiled rice bedaub¬ 
ed with melted butter. By the word Yajna is understood, in a more 
extended sensed all the sacrifices accompanied by Mantram. 

The fifth privilege of the Brahmans is that of giving alms and pre¬ 
sents ; which it may lie supposed they indulge in less willingly than in 
the sixth,’which consists in the right of receiving them. But it must 
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1)0 allowed thdt there are a great number of peoplemf this caste' who 
practice hospitality and exercise other works of charity. Yet, as in 
the eves of all the members of this sect, every, other man isj an'object 
of indifference and even of contempt, we may be allowed to lay it down 
as a general remark, tjiat generosity and compassion are virtues not 
natural to the Bril nn a ns. 

%mong the presents which they fwrmit to he made ^hem, there 
are some which tnev particularly approve. These are gifts of gold,' or 
in land ; gifts of clothing, of grain, and of cows. Milk being their 
chief article of food, the just sort j>f gift is one of tho most agreeable. 
Donations of land are extremely common in many places, from the 
generosity of the psinees, who exempt them from the tribute paid by 
other landholders. These lands descend, with their immunities, froir^ 
generation to generation. They do not themselves cultivate them, 
unless poverty compels them, but thevkeep farmers under them who 
■ take the management, for which they receive one-half of the produee 
for their pains. The villages which are thus exempted from all taxa¬ 
tion, and inhabited by Brahmans are called by *the name of Agraram 
or Agrahdram ; an expression composed of two words which signify a 
portion of ground. There are many such ill tilt! various provinces of 
tjae peninsula. 

’Besides receiving theteeveituc ot'*tlieso lands, the •Brahmans dis¬ 
charge? the’ various‘Junctions of worship in the greater part of the 
temples. They engross tho principal part of the income of the lands 
assigned to defray their expellees, as well as the offerings made by 
tho Hindhfi to the idols. Those two last sources of wealth jsire very 
abundant. * 

There is also a work of charity which greatly prevails in this 
country, which consists in giving them great, entertainments, which 
are often followed with presents of money or *Tbth. Bift we shall leave 
this source of tlieir income till we come to treat of the public festivals 
cajled Samandd 1 fatnamA • 

The Brahmans in asking alld receiving aims or donations, seem 
to proceed upon their right. They have no shame in taking or asking 
for what they are in want of. When they ask, thev do it boldly, hut * 
not with insolence, as the Mqpnsh fakirs and t?\e Vishnuvitc mendi¬ 
cants do. Nor tlo they, like the latter, the jDaiarn or Andhra s, make 
a trade of begging by asking aims from door to door. 

But if you will not give to the Brjjlmians, you iTiusf not amuse 
them with vain promises. This, they say, would be a heinous sin, and 
would assuredly draw down a severe chastisement upon him who 
shoufd attempt it One of their authors proves this by the following 
illustration. # 

“ Karta 1 Karta !” screamed an ape, one day, when he saw ». fox 
feeding on a rotten carcase : “ thou must, in a foripcr life, have com- 


* = General worship. 
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mittod some dreadful crime, # to bo doomed to a now state in which 
thanfeedest on such garbage.*’ “Alas!” replied the fox, “ i ant not 
prml-ihed .worse than I deserve. I was once a man, and I then pro- 
noised something to a Br&hman, which I never gave him* That is the 
true cause of mv being regenerated in this shayo. Some good works 
which I did have obtained for me the indulgence of remembering what 
I was in my former state, and tfce cause for which I have been degrad¬ 
ed into thist” The silly Hincffl gives such a story his implicit faith ; 
and the wily Brahman knows troll how to profit by his credulity. 

Another privilege which they very generally enjoy is an exemp¬ 
tion from the taxes imposed on houses. They are also tree front the 
tolls levied ujk>h goods in the districts which are subject to the princes! 
And they are rarely sulijceted to any eorjuual punishment, how<’ver 

'atrocious their offences irtay be. * 

• 

The murder of a Brahnum for any cause whatever, is one of the 
five great crimes acknowledged by the lliiuhU, which would without 
doubt draw down some signal ami awful calamity over the whole land 
where it should be committed. r ' 

It is thought qtiitt* sufficient to condemn a Brahman to restitution 
and heavy fees, when he happens to be guilty of malversation in office 
and embezzles the public monev : fc which frequently occurs. 

However/under the dominion of the Europeans and Mahometans, 
where their sacred anti inviolable character is ma. so much respected, 
they must undergo, like otlujr Hindus, the punishments duo to their 
crimes. Tlie Moors sometimes have them cudgelled to death, unless 
they mb cm themselves at a large price in .money, of which their op¬ 
pressors are still more covetous than of blood. But the Brahmans are 
so attached to their wealth, or rather they are so well acquainted with 
the character and disposition of those who desire to rob them of it, and 
know so well that if the* once wefo seen to yield to any torture in the 
smallest degree they jvould never be free from it, while any property 
remained to them; that they prefer to suffer jiaticntl v- whacever can be 

inflicted rather than submit to the smallest exactions. 

«) 

t know from good authority that the last Musahnan prince who 
* reigned in the Mysorp, being very 1 desirous to seize upon the wealth 
which certain Brahmans of his country possessed, a ^ensure which 
was very customaryyith him wherever he suspected a man to be rich; 
those men set all his cruelty at defiance for tin space of eighteen 
months, in*which time he vvqs unable to extract a iy thing from them. 
Yet during that whole period ho had employed threats, imprisonment., 
chains, and every kind of bodily punishment which the agents of his 
cruelty were able to invent But all vests unavailing. They bore* all 
those savage trials with the most heroic firmness. At length, .their 
persecutors were obliged to yield, and to let them go, with the shame 
of having torttared men for no cause, and without tho gain of one 
farthing, although it was afterwards ascertained that they had consi¬ 
derable wealth. 
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W hen the Brahmans find themselves involved in troubles like 
these, there is no falsehood or peijury which they will not employ for 
the’ j>urpose»of extricating themselves. Kor is this to be tdohaered.at, 
since they aro not ashamed to declare openly that untruth and Mse 
swearing are virtue uf and meritorious deeds when they tend to their 
own advantage. When such horrible morality is taught by the theo¬ 
logians of India, is it to be wonderefi»at that falsehood should be so 
predominant among the people ? 



CHAP. fIT. 

OF TUB EXACTNESS WITH WHJCH A YOUNG BRAHMAN MUST SHUN 

EXTERNAL DEFILEMENT, AND THE DIFFERENT PRACTICES 

e 

IN THIS RESPECT. 

All Hindus, in general, pay the most scrupulous attention and care to 
avoid whatever can, in their imagination, defile their person or appa¬ 
rel. It is more than probable that the Brahmans hat e communicated 
to them these habits, being themselves more deeply tinctured 4 with 
them than the Hindus belonging to other castes. In their conduct and 
the wliole intercourse of life, tt.e Brahmans have nothing so much at 
heart as Cleanliness; arid as it is this quality, influencing their whole 
manners, that gives them in a great, measure the superiority which 
they assert over the other tribes', I shall treat of it fully in this chapter ; 
more especially as it iyoiurof the principal objects*of a Brahmachari 
to cultivate at an early age those habits which in their estimation form 
a paid; of good education. , . 

A human dead body inspires horror in every Country. c ’ It eannot 
be touched but with the greatest repugnance; and it excites some feel¬ 
ing of uncleanness afterwards. But the Hindus feel this sensation if 
they have but assisted at a funeral. When the ceremony is* over they 
instantly immerse themselves in water, and no person can return home 
from such a duty until he be purified in that manner from the unclean¬ 
ness which he is thus supposed to have contracted. Even the news of 
file death of a relation, though at a hundred leagues distance, has the 
same effect; and a person hearing such tidings would be considered 
impure by all around >hitp until he had bathed ; although it is the near 
relations only and not strangers that would J t >e so contaminated. This 
sort of defilement, occasioned by the Afath of any one, was recognized 
among the Israelites. Numbers, ix. (i, 7, and 10. and xix. 11 and 18. 
Their manner of purifying themselves from the stain occasioned by a 
dead body was very nearly the same as among the Hindus. 

Agreeably to the same feeling, a Hindu is no sooner dead than 

« ey hasten to inter the body; and until it is carried away, neither 
ose in th£ house nor any in the neighbourhood ah either eat or 
drink or'go on with their occupations. I have seen the ceremonies at 
a temple where many werf assisting) stopped suddenly and suspended 
until a corpse in the same street should he buried. 1 

It is notjhought sufficient to perfume merely the apartment in 
whidh a person Jiaatlicd. A PurSlu ta Br&hman must necessarily purify 
the house and remove the stain by means of the Mantram. and his 
holy water ; and until this is accomplished no person must enter. 

Child-birth and periodical changes render a woman unclean. For 
a month after lying-m she must touch none of the earthen vessels of 
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the house not tho clothes of any one; far less their persons. .When 
the period expires, she washes herself by plunging into tho river, if 
there be one near; or more commonly by having water pfurdd over 
her body ana head. 

To efface the periodical stain, they wash themselves in the same 
manner on the third day, when they return to their home, from which 
they*were excluded for the three days fcf their uncleannc$3. Houses 
of moderate convenience have places geparate and distinct, for their 
reception during that period ; hut the poor, who have not this advan¬ 
tage, turn their women .into the street, to a little corner set apart for 
thaf purpose, where they stay the time allotted, without communica¬ 
tion with any one. « 

In tho two erases wo have mentioned, it would by no means be 
sufficient to wash in phi in water the clothing which the woman then 
wore ; but it is necessary to send it to t]|e bleacher to be scoured. Even 
' vthen brought home from this last operation,* the Bnlhmans are not 
satisfied till they have again passed it through tj atcr. This last prac¬ 
tice, which they‘always follow even wbtn they provide themselves with 
new clothos, arises irom the consideration that the bleacher and weaver 
being STulras, will necessarily have affected them with abstain which 

the use*of water is necessary to remove. . 

* 

TJio vVves of the sect, of JS'iva, under like circumstances, have a 
practice quite peculiar to themselves, and on that account deserving 
notice; for they think they sufficiently efface a periodical uncleanness 
by rubbing their foreheads with ashes ; after which easy ceremony they 
are hold to he pure. Thq^ call it H'hosmasnanam or the bath*of ashes. 
Thus it has happened that, in the one party, frivolous and excessive 
attentions have degenerated into superstition ; and in the other, super¬ 
stition has occasioned the neglect of a practice perhaps.necessary in !t 
hot climate. • • 

It is not, as many authors seefn to heJieT-e, a prejudice quite 
confined to tlie Hindus, tj> consider an earthen vessel as much more 
susceptible of pollution than ojie of copper or any other metal. The 
latter may ho purified merely l>y washing it, while the former becomes 
quite unserviceable and must be broken in pieces. The same rule is 
prescribed to the Israelites in*Leviticus ii. 32, 33. Among tho Hin¬ 
dus, while tho earthen vessels are new, and. in the hands of the vender, 
any person may handle them; but from the moment they have been*; 
put in water, they can serve tho person gnly who has employed them 
or tlioso with whom he can cat according to the rules of his caste. The 
. Br&hmans oarry their nicety and«delicaey on this point so far .as not 
to ji^fmit S'udras and other stringers to ento*£ their kitchen, or to have 
any other means of seeing their earthen vessels. A look from them 
would defile thorn, ami make it necessary to break thenl. This\cus- 
tom, I inkgine, may proceed from the earthen vessels in India being 
unglazed, wliioh leaves them with open pores, and may lead to the 
conclusion that they easily attract what is unclean. • • 

It is the same with dothes as «vith,dishes ; some being suscenti- 
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ble of being soiled, ‘and others not. Of the latter kind are stuffs made 
of silk,, and clothes of certain vegetable substances. It was on this 
account that all the ancient Brahmans of the solitary order, „were alwtays 
clothed with the last mentioned fabrics, and many of the Brahmans of 
the present time clothe themselves in the formet, in many cases, par¬ 
ticularly at their meals. Some physicians of their caste will not feel 
the pulse of a sick S'iidra but through a shred of silk to prevent iirflne- 
diate contact with his skin. With regard to Cotton, it is unfortunate¬ 
ly subject to contract impurity from the touch of persons of an inferior 
caste, and particularly by that of Pariahs or Europeans. A Brahman 
who piques himself on his delicacy, shews, in a case of this kind, a 
thousand squeamish tricks; and in the intercourse of life is obliged to 
n?ove under perpetual constraint. Finding it utterly impossible, in 
towns and other frequented places, to avoid an accidental contact with 
people of all degrees, the very delicate Brahmans shim such places 
and retire into the villages. Ifiit those amongst them in whom self- 
interest predominates over the desire of acquiring the fame of a zeal¬ 
ous observance of their 1 'rules, relax a little in this observance, and get 
off by shifting their clothes as soon as they get home. They tumble 1 
what they take off intih-the* - water, and thus the whole uncleanness is 
got rid of. 

Leather and every kind of skin, except those of the tiger and the 
antelope, are held to be very impure. They must never touch with 
their hands the pan tootles anti sandals which they wear on their feet. 
A person who rides on horseback must have some stuff to cover the 
saddle, the bridle and stirrup leathers, to avoid all contact Vith skin. 
The most disagreeable of all European fashions in jtheir eyes is that of 
boots and gloves ; and they hold a man to be extremely unrefined who 
does not shrink to touch the slough of a carcase. 

A Brahman who is particular in his delicacy must attend also to 
what he treads upon. L It would cost him a washing if he should touch 
a bone with bis foot, or if broken pot, a bit of rag, or i\_ leaf from which 
one bad been eating. He must likewise be cS refill where lie sits down. 
Some .devotees always carrying their scat wuh them, that is a tiger or 
antelope’s skin, w hich arc always hj/ld pure. Some are contented with 
a mat: the rich take & carpet; but one may oven squat on the ground 
without defilement, provided it be newly rubbed over .with cow-dung. 
This last specific is also used as a daily purification of the Hindu 
mouses froip thg defilement occasioned by comers and goers. When 
thus appjied, diluted with whiter, it lias the fartlie: advantage of 
destroying the insects which would otherwise annoy them. 

Their rno.de of eating‘their meals also requires much circumspec¬ 
tion and gravity. However numerous the company may bo, it would 
be unpolite to-'address conversation to any persofl during dinner. "They 
eat in silence, and no conversation begins till they have (Aided the 
repast and washed "their hands and mouths. The left hand, on this 
occasion, must notebe employed, unless to hold the vessel of water from 
which Ahey drink. This last operation is performed not by applying 
jhe vessel to the lips, but by pOuring the water from on high into tho 
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mouth. This is the Hind ft practice universal!/ ; and it would be con¬ 
sidered a pieco of gross impropriety to drink as we do by touching the 
vessel with pur lips. In eating, great care must be taken Jbattoothing 
drops upon the plate, or on the leaf when one is eating apart. If a 
single grain of rice should fall, his meal would be at an end ; else he 
must east away the plate so defiled, and bring another, with a fresh 
sujfply of food, in its place. • , 

The reason of this extreme fastidiousness is founded on the Hindu 
notion that the saliva is tin; most filthy and impure secretion that pi|p- 
ceeds from the body, a;*l consequently held in the utmost horror. It 
is‘therefore never permitted to any one to spit within doors. If he 
has occasion, he must go out. 

The fragments of the repast are givqn neither to the domestics 
nor to the poor, (unless they be Pariahs, who accommodate themselves 
to any thing,) but?are east to the crows or dogs. The poor are served 
*with alms of boiled rice in a proper state, untouched by anyone. But 
they who follow the usages of their caste, an(J who must not oat with 
, those who give them the alms, receive it raw ; and it is in this state 
only that Brahmans will take it from porgons of another caste. 

They ra irely eat their food from plates ; and when tl*ev do so, it is 
* only at home. It would he iiylecortyis to use them elsewhere in pub¬ 
lic. # Tin* rice an<l other articles an' served on bits oY Banana leaf or 
some other leaves sewed very neatly together. Tliey serve but once, 
and when they have done eating they take them to a distant place and 
throw them away. To offer a Brahman any thing to eat on a metal 
or porcelain plate wlnclqothers had used, however well it*may have 
been washed, would bo considered as the grossest affront. 

With the same feeling, they will use neither spoon nor fork when 
they eat; and they are astonished how nuw one, after having oifce 
applied them .to their months and* infected Them with saliva, should 
venture to repeat it a second time. • When tliey eat any thing dry, they 
ihrow it iff to their mouth, so as that the fingers may not approach the 
lips. ,* 

A European once gave a letter of introduction to a BrahiAan who 
had come from a great distance tf> receive it: ;uid having sealed it with 
a wafer, which lie moistened by putting it on his tongue, the Brahman 
who observed this, would not touch thg letter, and chose rather to 
forego any advantage he could derive from the recommendation than 
to carry a thing so polluted. . * v 

The touch of most animals, particularly that of a dog, is a stain 
to the person of a Brahmai*. it is amusing to seo the methods they 
tike to shun the touch of one, when they*see it approaching. If the 
dog should actually.come in contact with them, they \qould be obliged 
.instantly to plunge into the water and wash all their clothes iif order 
ito get free of such a stain. ( 

The dog, nevertheless, is one of the divinities that the Hindfis pay 
honour to, under the name of Bhairava ; and the imhge of jt may be 
•een in several of their temples. * 
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There are a thousand other ways by which a IJrfthmiin may 
receive an outward stain; but what we have already stated is sufficient 
to shew'thejr feelings in that particular. It is principally for the 
purpose of purification from all such unoleanness that the*bath is so 
common amongst them. There arc certain rivers and ponds which 
are esteemed to have a particular virtue of this kind, and all the Brah¬ 
mans of the neighbourhood repair (thither regularly every day to bathe. 
Those who, bj- residing too far froip such privileged places, are out of 
the reach of such an advantage,-must content themselves with the tank 
or*well of their own village. In many parts, jhe other castes are not 
admitted either to bathe or draw watdr from trie places set apart for 
the ablutions of the Brahmans. If they should trespass, their audaci- 
'ty would bring down a prosecution upon them. Bu£, in places where 
thfy are not absolute masters, they are obliged to be'somewhat more 
forbearing. 

© , *• 

A Brahman rarely passes a Slay without bathing; and such as • 
desire to attract the particular regard and esteem of the public, by the 
strict observance of their'eustoms, practise it three times every day. 

It is the general practice of the Hindus to rub their head and 
body well with oil before 1 they bathe ; and they remove the grease'by 
applying the juice of certain plants, and then having .warm water 
poured over all their body. This last eeremofiy is never omitted with 
regard to the dead, before they are taken to the graye or the pile ;’and 
it belongs to the nearest relations to perform it 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE INTERIOR DEFILEMENT OF*fHE BODY ; OF THE ABSTINENCE 
OF THE BRAHMANS, AND THE 'PARTICULAR HORROR OF THE 

A 

» HINDUS fOR THE FLESH OF THE COW. 

Besides the external pollution which goes no deeper than the skin, 
the Brahmans ami the greater part of the Hindus admit another • 
sort which penetrates into the body, and,exists there until it is re¬ 
moved by some remedy adequate to that effect. It is difficult to dis¬ 
pute that there is* some foundation fy their notions on this subject of 
•inward uncleanness. The excessive perspiration of some, and the sort 
of diseases which many others are affected wjth, appear distinctly to 
t shew that, froiti some cause inherent in warm climates, or in the na¬ 
ture of the bodies of those that inhabit thqm, the blood of most of them 
is impure. The Brahmans, setting out upoi/ this principle, have re- 
. strictSd themselves to certain practices by wlyeh they pretend that the 
hotly is defended from intpurifles, initny of which are nought by infec¬ 
tion* Tl'o attention to be paid to this consideration is therefore not 
without foundation, although they have strayed beyond it in an infi¬ 
nite number of silly observances which common sense derides. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the Brahmans. It must he-drawn 
and carried with care, and by none but persons of the caste. To drink 
what bad been drawn or carried by S'udras would be considered an 
extraordinary offence, and would cause an internal taint, requiring 
much time and many ceremonies* to purg£ Yet in many cases the 
Brahmans and S'udras are obliged io draw theyr water from the same 
Well. Thor mqst be careful, however, that the pitcher of the one does : 
not touch that of the other ; for if they should come into contact, the : 
Brahman would infallibly be obliged to break bis, if an earthen owe, or if 
made of metal, to have it well sco.ured with sand and water. To avoid 
this inconvenience, the Brahmans, wherever thfly arc supported, inter¬ 
dict the S'udras from approaching their wells. This prohibition is still’ 1 
more strongly enforced on the Pariahs, *who, tfhen hard pressed for 
water, are seen bringing their pitchers half wav anyl entreating the “• 
S'fidras to give them a supply. Wlitfre the Mahometans bear sway, 
indeod, it is common to see Brahman, STidra, and Pariah afl drawing k - 
from tho same well, regardless of all distinctions. Nor are they much 
better observed in some European provinces, though I myself can bear 
witness to an insurrection occasioned by a Pariah wom»n who irregu¬ 
larly vogtured to draw water at the common well. • * 

There is a kind of beverage very prevalent hnd in great request 
in India, which is a preparation of curds beat down, in water. It is 
thought to bo a wholesomo and # refreshing drink ev3n although the 
_ makers and venders arc S'udras, and’that it is often no better than 
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water 'frith a slight dash of white. The Brahmans drink it greedily, 
amd when reproached for swallowing, without scruple, water brought 
by S'udras, ( they assert in their vindication that the mixture of curd, 
the product of the cow, purifies the whole. Thus, whero their conve¬ 
nience is concerned, they are at no loss to discover a justification. 

But they have a groat aversion to a liquor called Kalju in Tamil, 
which is dratvn by incision from the cocoa, palm, and some other spe¬ 
cies of trees. It i3 sweet and (refreshing when newly extracted from 
the tree, but when drank to excess it inebriates. By distillation, it .is 
converted into a sort of brandy, which is ho less prohibited by the 
Brahmans and all other good cantos than the Kalin itself. All intoxi-,, 
eating liquors occasion internal uneleanness which requires a great 
nhmber of ceremonies to efface. 0 

Drunkenness is in general very much detested among the Hindus. 
A notorious drunkard cannot eAupe with a gentler punishment than 
the degrading infamy o*f being expelled from his caste. There are 
scarcely any but the vilf; Pariahj who drink such liquors openly ; and 
their conduct in this only adds to the universal contempt in which they 
are held. Some Brahmans,“however, it must be cohfessed, especially 
in the European establishments, exceed a little on this score ; byt they 
take all possible precautions to -keep secret so enormofts a breach of 
their customs. 

The air one'breathes may also communicate'inward uncleanness 
in certain eases. This would decidedly happen if some whiffs of smoke 
should ye?ch a Brahman from a funeral pile where a body is con¬ 
suming. 

In some districts the Pariahs are obliged to make a long circuit 
when they perceive any Brahmans in the way, that their breath may 
not infect theni or eve., their shadow fall upon them as they pass. 
The S'udras are obliged to keep a certain distance when they speak 
to them, and even then they are bound in good manners fo bold their 
hands, over their mouths to prevent their broath from being offensive. 

But the most striking example of 'the pains taken by the Brah¬ 
mans jto avoid internal defilement, is the abstinence from Meat, which 
they all profess. This is to be understopd not as relating to all living 
creatures merely, but to whatever has. had the animating principle, 

- such as eggs of all* kinds,'from which they are as much restricted as 
from flesh.V They have also retrenched from their vegetable food, 

< In books in all the Vernaculars of India abstinence from the use of animal food is 
insisted^.pon, with a vehemence which attfcst! th^difficulty which is felt in enforcing it. 

In the Tamil Kural, chapter x.;vi. there are ten couplets in which the poet, deserted 
I most say by his mnse, urges the duty of abstinence from easing any thing that hgs had 
life, i 

The last verse is : 

t 

“ Kolldn poldlai marrutt&nai kaihuppi, 

Elld uyirpfa Thrum'' 

Evefy living thing will worship with folded hands the man who hille not dnd eatt 

■C.iwh! * 
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which is* the'great tuna or tneir sutisistence, all roots tv men torni a 
head qt bulb in the ground, such as onions; and those also which'as¬ 
sume the san^p shape above ground, like mushrooms and some others, i 
Or, are we to suppose, that they had discovered something unwhole¬ 
some in the one specifs, and proscribed the other on account of its 
fetid smell ? Tin's I cannot decide, all the information I have ever 
obtained from those amongst them wlieiji I have consulted on the rea¬ 
sons of their abstinence from them, bejng, that it is custonnfry to avoid 
such articles, together with all those that have had the germ of the liv- 
ine*principle. This is wliyt is called in India, to eat becomingly. Such 
as use the prohibited art fries camfot boast of their bodies being pure, 
according to the estimate of the Brahmans. I am aware that, amongst 
these also, some secret infractions of the rule have occurred ; but the 
secrecy with which* it is violated proves that it is generally observed ;* 
and it may be fairly assumed that the great body of the Brahmans 
rigidly abstain from*all sorts of animal ibod, as well as from whatever 
has had the principle of vitality. 

The history* of the world furnisho.^ no exalnple of abstinence so 
l*ong persisted in as in the ease of the Brahmans, and so religiously 
and universally observed. This practice, fallowed by the pokiest part 
of a groat nation, by people living in this manner with their wives and 
cliildren, without ever forming a thought of imparting,from it in the 
most grievflus diseases, has probably endured amongst them several 
thousands of years, Affording in my judgment a coifvineing proof of 
their great antiquity. I conceive it to be the continuation of the life 
which men*led before the Hood ; in those times when the juices of the 
earth had not yet suffore<l»any change, and the nourishing herbs and 
succulent fruits yielded all the nourishment that was required. Men, 
ill that era, even after their corruption, still gave proofs of some 
remains of their pristine innocence and of the gentleness of their origi-* 
nal nature, by the horror which they so long Kept up at the shedding 
of blood. And, in all probability it Vas the forbearance from every 
living thing,*and the simple use of the vegotabfe productions, that con¬ 
tributed in part to the long life # ?>f the primitive patriarchs. It was 
not till after the flood, that men, grown more cruel and voracious, or' 
perhaps no longer finding in the fruits of the cajth the same nourish¬ 
ing properties they had formerly possessed, fell into the habit of shed¬ 
ding blood, coimhitting murder, and covering their tables with dead 
carcases. * 

The Brahmans, or those rather from*whom they <l<?ri\A their ori- 
.gin, separating in good time from the rest of the original descendants 
• of Nqali, before the practice of' mating flegh had become 1 eoiymon, 
adhered to the first practice of their fathers,, and transmitted to their 
posterity that dread of.tlie effusion of blood which was common to all 

i Manu, Chap. V. 5. 
k Comp. Manu, Chap. V. 
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inon before the deluge, and which the Brahmans •alonii have kept up 
unaltered even to our times. Is it their nature that has degenerated, 
or is iC ouys ? ^ 

So far from our having any- reason to believe that this rigorous 
abstinence of the Brahmans has declined or ii falling into disuse, we 
see that, even amongst the S'udras, the better classes following the 
same custom ; and the obsermhec of it raises them in the estimation 
of the public. It is said of persons, when one intends to do them 
honour, that they are people who abstain from meat; and those who 
aspire, through this practice, to inward purify, arc also remarked’ to 
become more attentive to their exterior cleanliness by more frequently 
bathing and wearing more decent attire. 

< This abstinence, universal among the Brahmans, and which has 
for its constituent principle interior purity, is .still maintained, as we 
have already remarked, by those Hindus who are purticuln'rly addicted 
to the worship of S'iva. No'person who wears the Lingatn must eat 
any thing that has lnjd vitality. But as, with all this care about 
inward purity, the Lingamites< are remarked for external slovenliness, 
they lose on one side what,they gain on the other, and their abstinence 
does not raise them above the other Hindus who eat meat without 
scraple. It is a particular reproach to the Lingamites that they do not 
enforce those proper precaution* regarding cleanliness, whiyh in warm 
climates are no less conducive to health than to purity. 

The practice of eating as is becoming , as the Hindus express it, 
by abstaining from whatever has had life, imparts to 0 those who 
observe ft a sensibility of smell by which they can distinguish the fetid 
odour of persons who have ate flesh four-and-twenty hours before. 
This is a fact which I have often witnessed, and which may probably 
be owing in part to the great perspiration which the heat ot the cli¬ 
mate produces. ' * 

In some castes, they make" a curious distinction with regard to 
abstinence from animal food, by permitting c it to the men and denying 
it to the women. w 

tt is owing in a great measure to the notion of considering as 
impure those who eat of animal food, that the separation between the 
Pariahs and the other castes has become so extremely wide. They 
will eat not only animals killed on purpose, but also such as die 
naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish from old age or disease 
belong to them* of right, and they carry home and g ’oedily devour the 
tainted carrion which they find on the highways an 1 in the fields. 

To kill an ox or a cow is considered by the Hindfis as annnex- 
piable crime, and to eat their flesh as a taint that can never be effaced. 
The disgust which they all have for such a species of food is so r great 
that the mere proposal of such a thing would excite many tq sickness; 
and there is absolutely no instance of a native of any caste, except the 
Pariahs, who has $ver shewn the desire to taste it. 

T£)is‘ rigorous prohibition to Jdll cows. oxen, and buffaloes, and 
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to teed, on the^r flesh, roay proceed in a great degree from superstition, 
on the idea that all these animals, particularly the cow, are divinities. 

I believe, hoyever, that its true origin is a motive more ppweWul in 
its influence upon the human mind than any that flow from religion 
itself, I mean interest. The early legislators well knew the extreme 
value of those animals, in a country where every thing they yielded, 
evert* to the dung, serves for the use of •man ; where there is no other 
resource for the labours of agriculture, for the carriage of goods and 
other merchandise from one place to aifother, and for many other ser¬ 
vices indispensable to civilized life. But, on the other hand, what 
would become of the poor idhabifants, who feed only on insipid vege¬ 
tables, if they were, deprived of the rich and wholesome nourishment 
derived from the teats of the cow ? What then might happen if the 
number of these animals, in other respects bo difficult to keep up in 
the country, should be daily diminished by putting their lives at the 
discretion of a race which, in all its actions, conducts itself uniformly 
without reflection, and never thinks of any thing beyond its immediate 
w r ants and desires; a people regardless of any evils to which they may 
tie subject to-morrow by the abuse of what they enjoyed to-day ? 

Another motive not less powerful than those wo have* mentioned, 
$nd which no,doubt lias aiso contributed to jiroscribe this species of 
food, is the desire of preserving health. It is certain*that beef is au 
alimeUt too rich au?l heavy in warm climates, especially for the feeble 
stomachs of the natives. The custom of eating it wohld speedily have 
ruined their health. I know Europeans who, having boon accustom¬ 
ed to tnakh it the chief part of their food when in Europe,abstained 
from it wholly when they v*ame to India, from observing that as often 
aadjfroy fed upon it. they were tormented with indigestion. 

Those observations, and perhaps many more of the same natures 
probably occurred to the penetration of those^vho gavtl laws to India. 
On the other hand they knew too wyll the character of the people to 
wjiose discretion t thoy committed the life of the most useful, of the 
most precious of animals. • TheyJknow' further that a prohibition would 
soon be forgotten or violated lift less founded on supernatural authori¬ 
ty ; and so many motives concurring to require their preservation, 
they made them deities, that a man who slew- th#m might be held as a 
sacrilegious monster, and lie who ate of their flesh should be tainted 
with pollution not to be effaced. • 

To kill a cow is a crime which the Hindu law's punish ■with death. 
The Pariahs can eat only of the flesh of*sueh of those animals as die 
naturally. This is not visited uyon them as a crime, but they arc 
considered to be wretches as filthy and disgusting as their food is 
revolting. Indeed the virtuous feeling of Indignation is carried to 
excels against them : but it is .the natural disposition of the Hindus to 
do nothiflg of any sort in moderation. There are, howeVer, some epide¬ 
mic maladies, chiefly cutaneous, which I have often sjen effecting the 
Pariahs exclusively, while their neighbours the S$dras were exempt 
from them : which seems to corroborate the opinion that the IjJood of 
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the former is eomlpted by the unwholesome and disgusting food which ; 
they use; and this justifies in some degree the treatment which they 
receive* frqm the other tribes. V 


What has contributed to render the European name hateful to 
the Hindis, and indeed to sink it in their private thoughts beneath 
the Pariahs themselves, is the use which they undisguisedly make of 
the flash of the cow to satiate their gluttony. I am not at all surpris¬ 
ed that the first European invaders who penetrated into India should 
have shewn so little regard for the most sacred ami most universally 
established prejudices of* that people, because “they were not then aware 
of their origin and motive. But I aiu really astonished that the belia* 
viour of the Europeans, when, ujam first setting their feet on the 
boundary of India, they began to slaughter the oxen and the cows, did 
not excite an universal insurrection, or that one single man of the 
sacrilegious invaders escaped tip- indignation which must llhve burned 
in the'breasts of the Hindus, on the murder of those sacred creatures, 
whom they rank in thq. number of their principal divinities. 

So enormous a sacrilege, such positive deicide, would have been 0 
ample motive with any other nation to exterminate every individual 
who was concerned in it, and to render for ever execrable the, memo¬ 


ry of a people that \mild thus, sport .with the lives of "creatures who 
stand amongst flic dearest objects of their worshif. The forbearance 
and patience of the Hindus, who have seen, for upwards of three hun¬ 
dred years, a handful of Europeans established amongst them, sacri¬ 
ficing every day to their voracious appetites the divinities whom they 
adore, will paint the gentle, the soft, the lenient, character of these 
people more vividly than the pencil of the most eloquent historian.^ 

The Egyptians and many other ancient nations have not. been so 
patient under s'tnilar circumstances. 


To purify the body from all internal defilement which it can have 
contracted, no remedy i« accounted more efficacious than the panefw- 
kuryam , or five substances which proceed from the cow, and have been 
already mentioned. This remedy would he of indispensable necessity 
for one that had fallen under the last degree of unelcanness; as if, for 
example, a Brahman, under any circumstances that could exist, had 
drank water that had been drawn by a S'udra, „ 


As to ordinary* stains, <from which no care can at all times defend 
the most wyry, c there are many modesiof removing them, which I shall 
by and by describe ; and ifiboy have the virtue <« purify the soul, 
how much more efficacious must they he when applied to the stains of 
the bodv ? 



CHAP. V, 

ON THE DEFILEMENT OF THE SOtTL, AND TIMS REMEDIES USED TO EFFACE IT. 

It is a doctrine taught i«* Hindujbooks, maintained by the philoso¬ 
phers of that nation, and even sometimes promulgated by the Brah¬ 
mans, that the principal, and indeed the only pollution of the soul pro¬ 
ceeds from Sin; and that it is the perverseness of the Will that is the. 
cause of it One oftjieir poets, Vennuia, expresses himself in this 
manner: “ 4t is the .water that brings the mud ; and it is the water 
thftt washes it away : the will is the «fcse of sin ; and the will alone 
must remove it” { Such a doctrine as this, however badlv followed 
up in practice, ifroves at least that the Jfindns are not ignorant that 
the change of the .will is an essential condition for obtaining the 
remission of sins and purifying the soul. * . 

• Buf the lights of nature which reason ji ill never suffer to be 
wholly extinguished, even *in the thickest darkness of gross idolatry, 
have been much obscured by the passions to which the Brahmans 
have become enslaved. These have persuaded them that, without 
renouncing sin and giving it up from the heart, there is a way of puri¬ 
fying the soul by divers remedies, which, from their extreme facility, 
are calculated only to diufinish the abhorrence of it, and to lull the 
guilty in fatal security. The Pone/iukiin/mn, which we have already 
noticed, serves for the “ remission of oil sins committed with, a perfect^ 
knowledge .” These are the express words of n/BrahmaiT author. The 
remedy would appear to us to be of a.disgusting nature ; but the Hin- 
dug think otherwise, and both recommend ami practice the frequent 
use of it, without shewing* any repugnance. 

As they consider sin under the notion of an impurity of the»soul, 
it is not wonderful that they should have thought bathing the proper 
means of purifying it. There are certain places iff bathing which have 
the most complbte efficacy. Thosp who wash tllfeir bodies in the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Caveri, the KistnS, and some other rivers, 
whose waters are sanctified by superstition, restore tl*> sopl and the 
body from all sins and corruptions whiefi they may have contracted. 
Even the distance of those rivers may he obviated, and their benefits 
vbtajifed without stirring from* home ; it bring quite enough to*direcf. 
your imagination to their waters, and to fhiifk of them while von are 
aerfo/ming your purifying ablutions. . • 

_ • _ *..... .... i * 

• ’~ ‘ - 

1 This is not. to be found among the verses of Vfmana. Ityt any Tclugn verse of 
which I he author is unknown is ascribed to, him. In the Kural w# find this ronplcf. 

Manattukan xtheilan /'dill! anmtt'nrrnn ■. injuh »;># pirng. 

“ Be pure in heart! Tbi* much is virtue. All else is empty noise. 
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There are also a groat many springs and pools ‘couseorated by 
superstition, and much renowned for the spiritual effects which they 
eonulnuiicate to those who bathe in them. In some of ^hem it is only 
every twelve years that remission of sin can be found. Such is the 
case w ith the lake of Kumbhak6nam in Tanjote. Some have this vir¬ 
tue every third year. Of this kind is the stream that runs from the 
mountain of Th tha-malai pv the Carnatic. There are still 'many 
other privileged spots which possess a periodical virtue for purifying 
soul and body from uneloanntss. 

When the year and the day g.rrive for, bathing in those sacred 
waters, a crowd of people almost w ithout number, who have been pre¬ 
viously apprised of it by messengers sent to all parts bv the Br&hmans, 

, who are interested in propagating the superstition, assemble as pil¬ 
grims, and arrange themselves all round the water at the happy time. 
They wait for the favourable hour and moment of the dayi; and on the 
instant of the astrologer's anfiouneing it, all—men, women, children, 
plunge into the water at once, and with an uproar that is not to be 
imagined. In the niidst of die confusion some arc. drowned, some 
suffocated", and still more meet with dislocated highs. But the fate of 
those who .lose their lives'Is rather envied than deplored. They aro 
considered as martyrs of their zeal; and this happy death lets them 
pass immediately into the abode of • bliss*, without being obliged to 
undergo another life upon earth. ‘ r 

The period of an < Eclipse is also a privileged time for w'ashtng 
away the impurity of flic* soul. Wherever the bathing takes place, it 
is effectual at that time; but particularly w hen made 'in the sea. 
When performed at the solstices, or the equinox, on the eleventh day 
of the moon, and some other particular epochs, the virtue is ai$o great. 

, The diseniboguement of one river, or the continence of two are likewise 
considered very favourable situations. But it would be altogether 
endless to pursue this subject. 

The Mantras, the 'mere sight of great men, particularly of Gurus, 
the thinking upon Vishnu, are not Jess effectual than bathings for 
cleansing the soul. Pilgrimage to certain temples or other places, 
become famous by the superstition of the country, the mere view of 
the summit of very'high mountains, jyill procure the pardon of sin. 
One of these privileged mountains exists in the district of Coimbatore 
in the Carnatic, called A'lfaytri malai, which is supposed to be the lof¬ 
tiest in the province and, upon that groundtilone. tlvelliudhs, whose ‘ 
principle it is to deify whateVer is extraordinary i; nature, have con¬ 
verted it into a sacred place. The access to the summit being very 
difficult, the mere sight of it, which may be had at a great distance, is 
sufficient to effect the forgiveness of sins in those w’ho visit it with the 
intention oft obtaining this favour. And the visits to it are therefore 
not nnfrequent 

-H'-~ ... - ■ ■ - 1 m 1,1 1 n ——■ ' '' r 

** The Nilagi As have become well known aiiice the Abbe wrote. It is now ascertained 
that the DoiWa bV:?n (fcroat hill) is the highlit peak in Southern India. It ia 7,810 feei 
above tfie level of the Sea. 
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A Br&b'tmn once, after pursuing a dog tour times round a‘tem¬ 
ple of S'iva, killed him with one stroke of his cudgel at the gate of the 
temple; and fyr this achievement he obtained the pardon of all lift sins, 
and the distinguished honours of being transported to the lia'dam or 
Paradise of S'iva. Admission into the Vaihintha or Paradise of 
Vishnu, was granted to a great sinner for pronouncing, though in a 
blasphemous way, the name of JS'arapajja, one of the appellations of 
Vishnu. t * 

All these anecdotes are taken frdln Indian books. But, even 
through the thick darkness with which idolatry has overspread the 
mind of the Hindus, we may discern a ray distinctly pointing to the 
fifll and corruption of human nature, and the necessity of some remedy 
for repairing its errors and restoring it to its original state. 

Besides the sins committed in his present life, which a Brahman 
has to atone?for as far as he is able, he must also attend to the expia¬ 
tion of those which he had committed ifi preceding lives. To be born 
a Brahman is no doubt the most blessed of all regenerations, and is 
bestowed only fin the accumulated merit of a long course of good 
deeds performed in* preceding states of existence. But a new birth is 
itself a proof that some faults remained unexpiated, else the soul 
would _ have be^n transported at once to the residence of bliss, and 
delivered from the punisluftent fif revolving from one •generation to 
anothef. 

Good works, such as giving alms to the Bn'ihmans, erecting 
places of hospitality on the highways, building temples, contributing to 
the expences of worship. digging tanks, and many other meritorious 
acts of charity, when united to the various remedies already described, 
greatly enhance flieir efficacy, and contribute exceedingly to the 
cleansing of the soul from recent stains, as well as from those which* 
have adhered to it from its former existence, i 15 

I will not say anything here of the obstacles which the soul 
continually fxpeaienees in its progress towards purification, from its 
family connection, its caste, jxfrverse disposition, and many other 
sources of sin which occur in tlie course of life: but 1 will return to 
the subject hereafter. 



CHAP. VI. 

CONJECTURES RESPECTING the*origin of the rites of the brahmans 

• 0 
CONCERNING UNCLEA&NESS AfJ> PURITY. 

* 

The conduct and the manner of thinking of tlifc Hindis respecting 
xmeleanness and the means of purification, are so. different from any¬ 
thing to be seen in other nations, that it would he very- desirable if we 
could discover some evidence to enable us to discern with certainty 
what has given rise to those rules of conduct which they so invariably 
pursue. Something approaching to their customs is perceivable in 
several parts of the books of'the Old Testament ,* in the conduct of 
Jacob, for example, who, in proceeding to offer sacrifice to God, 
at Bethel,‘commanded his family to “ be clean and change their 
garments in the aversion of the Egyptians for shepherds,f f in their 
hatred of strangers ; and above all in the law prescribed to the children 
of Israel, through Moses, which directs them in the course c to lie 
followed with regard to several real and formal impurities, f The rules 
on this subject, minutely laid down in Leviticus, are in many respects 
the same with those which arc now in full vigour among the 
Brahmans. 

The learned, I believe, agree almost unanimously that Moses, in 
prescribing laws on this subject to the people of God, did no more than 
to regulate and fix thef notions rtf the Jews on many points already 
established and observed. I suspect, even, that by the rules which he 
laid down on the subject of different sorts of uncleanness, “he sought,to 
moderate the excess which they ran into in Such matters in Egypt, as 
well as in most parts of Asia. In after times the Israelites did not 
eorifine themselves to the instructions laid down by their holy legisla¬ 
tor ; but, as far as appears, exceeded his, rules ; and probably it is from 
their extreme eagerness in this respect, acquired in Egypt, that many 
of the practices of the Jews-of the present day have been deduced, for 
which there is po authority in their own ancient law. 

0 Altkough, in comparing the rules of the on- with those of the 
other, many of the Jewish rites correspond with those of the Brah¬ 
mans yet, in many- otheVs, the differiihee and even the opposition is 
so striking, as to make if impossible that the one could have proceed¬ 
ed from the oAher by any communication. And as I have never seen 
any thing in the history of the Egyptians and Jews that could induce 
me to believe tint ‘either of these nations or any other on the face of 
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the earth, have been established earlier than the Hijidfis and pftetieu- 
■ larly the Br&hmara; so I cannot be induced to believe that the tatter 
have-drawn tfyeir rites from foreign nations. On the contrary, X infer 
that they haVe drawn them from an original source of their own. 
Whoever knows any thing of tho spirit and character of the Brah- 
mans, their statelhftea, their pride and extreme vanity, their distance, 
and sovereign contempt for e\ erv thing that is foreign, and of which 
they cannot boast to have been the inventors, will agree with me that 
such a people cannot have consented *tu»dra\v their customs and rules 
of conduct from an alien country. 

‘But if it is not by communication with other nations, as old as 
thomsolves, that tho Hindus have acquired customs and rules which 
subsist among them to the present day, and unite them indissolubly 
in % national mass,* from what source do the/ derive them ? * 

On so •obscurer subject wo can only offer conjectures ; and mine, 
I*hope, will not bo wide of probability. 

Even before tho flood, men distinguished, # in the sacrifices which 
they offered to God, between clean animals and unclean ; things that 
were pure and things that were impure.. The Lord approved that 
distinction, and commanded Noah and his children to observe it when 
thejr introduced the various living creatureg into the ark. (Gen. 
chap, vii.) And, .although God after the deluge, ^authorized the 
human race, who had been, up to that epoch, nourished by the sim¬ 
ple productions of the soil, to use thenceforth more solid food, by 
substituting the flesh of animals, which were then solemnly submitted 
to th^lommion of man (Gen. chap, ix.) ; it is nevertheless probable 
that* is distinction between clean and unclean animals, and things 
pure and impure, .remained long engraven on the minds of the first 
men who lived after the flood. Their impressions on this subjeqf 
were probably deepened by the ordinance#of God‘which allowed 
them to eat the flesh of the living creatures, but forbade them 
expressly to* taste their blood. (Gen. chap, ax* 4.) At any rate, it. 
appears beyond*all doubt that the notions about defilement, founded 
on the distinction between things clean and unclean, existed before 
the deluge. It is probable, therefore, that tho practices of the Hin- 

t is upon pollution and purity proceed from that original source, and 
at their tenets on this subject were transmitted to them, at least in 
part, by their first legislators, whS lived yoon after the flood. 

It is well known that many other ancient nations, in common 
with the Hindfis, entertain those opinions respecting*bodily and 
spiritual uncleanness, and, like them, have recourse to water or fire, 
and Sometimes to both, for purification. • While the people of India 
were consecrating tho memory of tho Ganges and tho Indus, the 
waters of the Pham’vtere also regarded as having the virtue to purify 
the body and tho soul from all uncleanness, not only by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Colchis or Miugrelia, bn£* by all who sailed to the mouth ol 
that river; and the Egyptians attributed the same qgfdity to the Nile. 
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•When tho FJood was but lately gone by, and mankind still formed 
but one people, they would naturally turn their attention to the 
means of preserving health - . Cleanliness would at once strike them 
as serviceable in tins respect; and as they could not then procure it 
by a frequent change of clothing, they wouSd have recourse to the 
constant use of the bath. In spite of this, disefces would be more 
common than they had everjheen before the deluge, as every'thing 
in nature had degenerated. It would be remarked that many of those 
diseases were occasioned by the improper food which they took. This 
would accordingly be proscribed as impure. Many remarks on the 
subject would occur, some good and others bad, which would spread, 
and lead to conclusions. respecting what was useful and what perni¬ 
cious, and to distinctions between the clean and the unclean. Never¬ 
theless, in such times,* when medicine, like every other science, 
was in its cradle, it is probable that cleanliness ^ and the,bath would 
long continue to be the universal remedy for all evil, and every species 
of corporeal impurity. “ 

But, being compelled to separate, and to spread population over 
the various countries of the earth, they carried with them, under their 
different leaders, the arts necessary for society, with the customs 
already established with a view to the preservation qf health. The 
warmth of the glimate of India,' which probably was one of tho'first 
countries inhabited, would incline its original colonists to make strict 
regulations for "the exact observance of the necessary practices. 
Among the new race, of their immediate successors, men would arise, 
having authority, but superstitious and extravagant in their lmtions, 
who would carry much farther than their ancestors had do* the 
notions repecting filth and purity. Observing, at the same time, that 
in the country which had fallen to their lot, every tiling tended to 
Carelessness and hurtful^indifference, they established severe laws upon 
the minutest observances. But in their wish to promote the good of 
the people and prevent a fatal decline, they plunged them into an abyss 
of error, which has been rendered impassable by the "absurd imagina¬ 
tions of their poets. . 

At the same time, if we have good reason to reproach the Br&li- 
mafis with their outrageous strictness in point of purity; are they |o 
be condemned, on the other hand, for manifesting horror at the exces¬ 
sive beastliness of many of .the Europeans who come in their way ? 
What ought they to think on seeing the disgusting appearance of tlioso 
who compose tile crews of our- ships, or when they observe our soldiers, 
when not on duty, drunk perhaps, and deprived of reason, rolling in 
the dirt in presence of tho multitude,' anil scarcely retaining the appear¬ 
ance of men ? 



CHAP. VII. 

OF MARRIAGE AMONG JTgE BRAHMANS. 

Marriage is to an Hindu the great, tlfegnost essential of all objects; 
that,of which he speaks the most and looks forward to from the remot¬ 
est distance. A man wh»*is not married is considered to be a person 
without establishment, and almost as a useless member of society. 
Until he arrives at this state he is consulted on no great affairs, nor 
employed on any important trust. In short,,he is looked upon as a* 
man out of the pale of .nature. A Brahman who becomes a widower 
is likewise hfeld to have fallen from his station; and nothing is more 
urgent upon him than to resume the marriage state. 

Tho case is .quite different with respect to Widows. It never 
enters into their view to procure a new Establishment, even when they 
lose their husbands ht the age of six or seven: for it is not rare to see 
widows .no older, particularly among the Brahmans (as lias been al¬ 
ready mentioned) where an old man sixty oi» upwards takes for his 
second-wife a child *f that tender age. Their prejudiced, however, on 
this subject, have taken such firm root in their minds, that the bare 
mention of remarrying these young widows would bo considered by 
their relations and by themselves as the greatest of insults. Yet they 
are despised through all India. The vory name of wido\f is a re¬ 
proach ; and tho greatest possible calamity that can befal a woman is 
to survive her husbrfnd; although to marrv with another would be held 
a thousand times more to be dreaded. Prom that moment she woulch 
be hunted out of society, and no de<Sent persoff would venture at any 
time to have the*slightest intercourse *vith her. . 

• Though*Mairiage be ponsidered the natural condition of man, yet 
Celibacy is not unknown in India. It is even a state respected; and 
those of their Sannyasis who are known to lead their lives in jferfect 
celibacy, receive, on that account, marks of distinguished honour and 
respect But this condition cannot be embraced excepting by those 
who devote themselves to a life of seclusion from tlip world, and of per¬ 
petual contemplation, such as that class of*enthusiasts do; or by such 
as are bound by their profession to disclq/rge the duties of religion to¬ 
wards their neighbours, such as the Gurus. The Hindus seem to have 
; felt that the duties of Penitent and Guru were incompatible with those 
of the master of a family, ant? that a man ought to be free from the 
embarrassment and anxiety of one of these stations to be fully able to 
acquit himself properly of the other. This was perhaps the phief 
reason for allowing tiro Sannyasis and tho greater ^art'of the Gurus to 
live in a single state. • 

The groater number, however, are bachclorstonljk in name. No 
virtue is less familiar to them than^hastity. It is publicly known that 
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they-keep women, and commit, breaches of that virtue Wliieh they neo* 
fees, that would disgrace the most profene.*But them sacked- title of 
Sanny&si or Guru raises them above the attacks of the swicked;' and 
such human failings, if not carried to great excess, scarcely diminish 
the outward reverence and respect which they receive from the silly 
vulgar. 

At the same time,* L cannot but believe that the small number of 
real Sannvasis or Penitents who are still found living in woods and 
deserts, wholly retired from the world, and who, through vanity or 
fanaticism, condemn themselves to ( all sort*.of privations, and inure 
their bodies to the harshest austerities, actually live in celibacy ’ and 
altogether unconnected with women. The severe life which they legd 
scarcely allows the body to w ar against the spirit. But, as far as con¬ 
tents the Gurus and Sannvasis, who scour the coiintry to live on the 
public credulity, or those w ho shut thcmselv cs up in a sort of monas¬ 
teries and lead a lazy and voluptuous life, with no other occupation 
than that of receiving the present', and offerings which their numerous 
votaries, deceived bv their falsg reputation for sanctify, bring to them 
from all quartern; such men are to be considered as mere impostors, 
knaves, wh$ abuse the eredulouh populace, under the guise of celibacy, 
while they are revelling in ev cry species of luxury. All that 1 haye 
heard from various persons who have livedoin their service as domes¬ 
tics, and have been admitted to familiar intercourse with then,, con¬ 
firms me in the opinion which I have always entertained, that nothing 
is more foreign to them than that virtue which they chiefly affect. 

Although the state of celibacy be allowed to those who devote 
themselves to a life of contemplation, it is 'not so with regard to any 
class of women. They cannot profess virginity, however much they 
may be attached to that condition. In ancient times, however, it seems 
lo have been known anting the H.indfts ; as frequent mention is made 
in their books of the Jive celebrated Virgins who are almost as famous 
as the seven celebrated ftishi. The Hindu authors speak pr lofty terms 
of commendation of the care with vvhieh they preserved themselves 
spotless, and of tho inflexible firmness with which they resisted the 
solicitations of some powerful seducers, who used every means to over¬ 
come them. Even tig? most powerful of the gods tried to corrupt them, 
and were foiled. Many other particulars of these fivq, virgins may be 
found in the Bh&gavata ancj, some ether Hindu books. 

Now, however, it is not permitted to women to enjbrace this holy' 
profession.* The state of subjection and servitude in which they are 
held in India cannot admit of their following any employment which • 
would. make them independent anrfpla^e them beyond the power of 
the men. It is an established national rule that women are designed 
for no other end than to be subservient to the wants and pleasures of 
the Kialea. Accordingly, all females without exception, are pbliged to 
marry when husbands can bo found for them. They always try to 
bring it about bfefore they become really marriageable; and those who 
arrive at that pferioA without finding a husband, seldom ^preserve their 
•nnocertee lonsr. Constant experience wove* that Hindi! girls have 
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neither sufficient firmness nor discretion to resist, ior any length of 
time, thesolicitations of a seducer; which is no doubt a strong reason 
for disposing «f them in marriage so soon. • 

Those who cannot find a husband fall into die state of^eoncubin- 
age with those who chifse to keep them, or secretly indulge in those 
enjoyments which, if known, would expose them to shame. 

I have taken great pains to learn Vhat is the real spirit of Hindu 
jurisprudence on the subject of Poly^ny, and the indissolubility of 
majriage; and although I have not arrived at any absolute certainty, 
all that I have observed appears te demonstrate that the former is pro¬ 
hibited and the latter established. Persons well acquainted with the 
usages of t^countiy have confirmed me in this conclusion, and have 
assured m JHiat if there be many instances qf polygamy, particularly 
among the great, wlio.aro suffered to have a plurality or wives, yet it 
is really an‘abuse and an open violation of the customs of the Hindfis, 
amongst whom marriage has been always confijied to couples ; though 
in all places the powerful will set themselves above the law. 

• The custom or law in India wliidli limits marriage to one pair 
lias been followed by the principal divinities whom the Hindfis 
acknowledge. They were married but to one lawful wife.* They have 
given Sawmchti only, to Brahma; J^kshni te Vishnu ; and Pamati 
to S'i^a. S'ttd d&m, the wife of Rama , was carried off by the giant 
Ramnu ; but he did not repudiate her on that account, nor marry 
another wife. He went in pursuit of the ravisher, and commenced a 
long war qgainst him, in which, after sustaining defeats and gaining 
victories, he at last subdued his enemy and regained his consort. 

All thoso stories, and many more of the same kind which I could 
adduce, seem to prove that a plurality of legitimate wives was in 
ancient times unknown ami rejected. It is clear that conjugal fidelity 
was n<5t one of ihe attributes of thoSe fabulous gods; but it is no less 
certain that they never assign to them more than one woman under the 
appellation of wife. Even in modem times polygamy is not tolerated; 
although, as we have already, Remarked, king." and persons of high 
rank are permitted to take two wives, sometimes three, and in some 
instances as many as five. Still, this is considered an abuse, although 
it is not safe to complain against authority. * 

Where persons in private life *are soon to live, with several women, 
they are only concubines; one only being’married to him and bearing 
the title of wife. The children from hqp alone are considered legiti¬ 
mate. The rest are bastards ; whom the law would excludo*from any 
sharp of their father’s proporty, if he diedpvithoqt a will. 

I know of one case only where a man.already married may law¬ 
fully espouse a second wife; which is, when the first, after along co¬ 
habitation, is pronounced barren. But even in this casp, the consent of 
the first wife is necessary, and she always continues to be considered 
as the man’s principal wife, anjJ as superior to the second. Neither is 
this second marriage conducted with naif the eerefnony sis the former. 

The indissoluble nature of mawiage is also, as far as I can judge. 
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equally well established among the Hindus as that of the marriage of 
a couple of persons. A man cannot divorce his wife on anv ground 
whatever. If there are any examples of an opposite kind, it is only 
amongst people of the lowest castes, or of disroputable lives ; or because 
the previous marriage had been attended by Mich impediments as to 
render it invalid by the laws of the country. But marriages legally 
solemnized can never be dissolved amongst persons of a repiftable *■ 
caste, particularly amongst the Brahmans. 

If the husband insists on & separation from his wife on account of 
adulter)', it can only be ofteeted, as with us, quoad mensam et torum; 
and the marriage is not dissolved by it. The woman, after being so 
discarded, continues to wear the tahli or symbol of marr ia ge, and is 
not treated otherwise than as the lawful wife of the maidBrom whom 
she is separated. He also is obliged to support her afe long* she lives ; 
and, diming that time, he can have no other woman , but as a- concubine. 

After these general remarks upon the marriage state, let us now 
attend to the ceremonies and pageantry which the Hindus employ in 
the celebration of this Solemn contract, which elevates noth parties into 
their proper sphere, and, by connecting them with sacred and in¬ 
dissoluble bpnds, keeps up 'the renovation of the world. But, of the 
great variety of ceremonies which precede and accompany the celebra¬ 
tion of marriagp, the m6st important and solemn circumstance in life, 
we shall content ourselves with tracing the most prominent 

The father of a youpg Brahmanari, if he bo rich and liberal, takes 
upon himself all the expenee of the marriage of his daughter. Some 
divide the burthen with the father of the intended husband ; but in 
general they take from him a considerable sum of money in return for 
having given him their daughter, and oblige him besides to bear the 
\yhole charge of the marriage. 

To marry,* or to buy a wife, are synonymous terms in this'eonn- 
try. Almost every parent make# his daughtur»an article of traffic, 
obstinately refusing to giVe her up to her law/ul husband until he has 
rigorously paid down the sum of monfey which be was bound for, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the caste. This practice of purchasing tho 
young women whom they are to marry, is the inexhaustible source of 
disputes and litigation^ particularly amongst the poorer people. These, 
after the marriage is solemnized, not finding it convenient to pay the 
stipulated sum, the father itf-kw commences an action, or more com¬ 
monly recalls hjs daughter home, in the expectation that the desire of 
getting her‘back may stimulate the son-in-law to procure the money. 
This sometimes succeeds; but if the young man is incapable of satisfy¬ 
ing the -avarice of hfe father-in-law, her is obliged to leave his wife 
with him in pledge. Now 1 ,' there is time for reflection; and the father- 
in-law, finding mat the sum cannot be raised, mid that his daughter 
fromlier youth is exposed to great temptations which might lead to the 
disgrace of all his family, relaxes a little, and takes what the son-in- 
law is able to m§. ^A reconciliation is thus effected, and tho young 
man oonduets his wife quietly home. 
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Men of distinction do not appropriate to their common proposes 
the money thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, but 
lay it out in jewels, which they present to the lady on the wedding day. 
These are her private property as long as she lives, and on Ao account 
can be disposed of by h8r husband. 

Jn ne^fciating a marriage, the inclinations of the future spouses 
' are never attended to. Indeed it wouMcbe ridiculous to qpnsuft girls 
of that age; and accordingly the chitkje entirely devolves upon the 
parents. Those of the husband attend principally to the!purity of 
the caste; while those of $ho wife are more solicitous about the fortune 
of the young man, and the disposition of the intended mother-in-law 
of their daughter. 

When the mi), with this view, casts his%eyes on a young girl, he* 
begins by satisfying lmnself through some friend, concerning the in¬ 
clinations of her kindred. When he has ascertained that he is not 
likely to suffer the affront of a refusal, he selects a fortunate day to 
visit them, and to solicit her in form, carrying with him a piece of 
new doth for women, a cocoa nut, fiv% bananas, some saffron, and 
other articles of that nature. If he should meet upon his way any 
object of evil omen ; if a eat, for example, or a fox, or a setyent should 
efos^tho road before him, so as to intercept hisi progress, he would in- 
stantly return home* and postpone the journey to a morfl fortunate day. 

All the Hindus have their minds so filled with these silly super¬ 
stitions, that, however necessary any expedition or journey may be, 
they will surely defer it, if at the first outset they should be crossed by 
any of the creatures above .mentioned. I have repeatedly sedh labour¬ 
ers take back their cattle to their stalls, and spend die whole day in 
idleness, because, iii setting out in the morning, they found that a 
serpent had crossed their road. • 

After the young man’s father has solicited the girl, and offered 
the presents Jie takes with him, her own father, defers his answer until 
on*e of those little lizards, which creep on the wall, making now and 
then a small shrill cry, gives unfavourable augury by one of its chirps. 
As soon as the lizard has spoken (as the superstitious Hindus express 
themselves) and given a favourable* prognostic tej its assent, the father 
of the girl declares that he wiH voluntarily bestow her in marriage on 
tho son of him who asks her; after which a groat number of cere¬ 
monies are performed, answering to our betrothment, and communi¬ 
cating to the future husband a right to. the girl, which prevents her 
. from being given to any other. These ceremonies are followed by an 
entertainment; after which a fortunate month and day are selected for 
the marriage, upon due consultation with the astrologer or the 
Purojiita. , 

There are, properly, but four months in the year,in which mar¬ 
riage can be celobratod: namely, March, April. May, and June. 
Nuptials for the second time, may indeed be stffemnized in the 
months of November and February; but, in theSe ?wo month#, so 
much attention must be given to Jjie signs of the zodiac and mam 
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other matters, each more trifling than another, that it is not easy to 
find“ a day in which all the favourable circumstances combine. 

The custom of restricting marriages to those four foonths, arises, 
like almost all the other customs of the HincKts, from superstition. 
But I conceive that the principal motive which originally induced 
them to fix on those four months as a fortunate time wbr marrying 
was, that the country labours ’being then all closed or suspended, on 
account of the excessive heat, and the preceding harvest furnishing 
the means of supplying what the ceremony requires, they look upon 
that period as affording more leisure and, better resources for this 
important concern than any other season of the year. 

The ceremony of marriage lasts five days. In the course of it, 

* all those rites are exhibited which have been des<#(bed in speaking of 
the ceremony of the triple cincture. These we need not repeat; and 
such as are peculiar to the wedding festival, not bein|j in a better 
taste, we shall content ourselves with mentioning the most impor¬ 
tant of them. , 

The bridegroom and bride are first of all placed under the 
Pandal, or alcove with twelve pillars, as formerly described. This is a 
common ahd very useful appendage to the principal houses in India, 
being erected before the prineippl door, and covered With boughs of 
trees, so as to shelter the house from the heat ofrthe sun, anjl at the 
same time to afford a convenient recess for strangers who come upon 
any business with the owner of the house, when perhaps it is not con¬ 
venient, nor even admissible, for him to enter into the dwelling. 

The Pandal, being on this occasion decorated in the most 
superb manner,"the young couple are seated under it upon the little 
mound of earth, with their faces turned towards the east The 
‘"married women then ^advance, performing before them the rites of 
the Arati, as they have been already described. 

It being desirable to render all the gods, and even the lowest of 
them, propitious, the whole of them are invited to' the wedding, and 
they are besought to remain there during the whole entertainment of 
five Says. The same prayer is preferred to the God*' ancestors; and 
the grandfathers, whom they haVe seen, are entreated to seek and 
bring with them their more ancient progenitors, whom they them- 
■ selves could not have known. . * 

A particular sacrifice is then offered to Bralum ; which i» the ' 
more rejnarkable that this god, in consequence of curse denounced 
against him by some penitents of former times, has no temple and 
no regular worship in any part of ‘India. ‘ 

I ought not to omit that, before any thing is undertaken, they 
taljp care to*place under the Pandal Vig'hn&hoara , the. god of obstacles. 
He is greatly" honoured, as has been mentioned, because he’is greatly 
•feared. And although the extreme ugliness of his appearance hag 
hi£perto kept* him without a wife, they never foil do pay him the 
utmosj attention in all public ceremonies, lest his displeasure should 
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cast some impediment in the way of their happy,accomplishment; 
which is the more to be apprehended from his being'so prone td take 
offence. I , 

As it is necessary, in circumstances so important, thatlthe bride¬ 
groom should be pure 5nd exempt from all sin, he is called upon to 
offer a free gift, on the second day, of fourteen flags to one of the 
Brfthfnans, in expiation of the faults die has committed since his 
investiture with the cord. • * 

t This act of charity is followed by a sort of interlude, which ap¬ 
pears very absurd after .the progress they have made. The bride¬ 
groom shams an eager desire to quit the country, upon a pilgrim¬ 
age to Benares, to wash himself there in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. He equips himself as a traveller, ^and being supplied with 
some provisions for the journey, he departs with instmments of 
music sounding before him, and accompanied by several of his rela- 
tlbns and friends, in the same manner %s when a person is really pro¬ 
ceeding on that holy adventure. But no sooner has he got out of the 
village than, upon turning towards »the easf, he meets his future 
father-in-law, wh® finding the object of his expedition, stops him, 
and offers him his daughter in marriage* if he will des^gt from his 
journey. Th^ pilgrim readily accepts the conditions, and they return 
together to the house. • • • * , 

i?fter many other ceremonies, the recital of which would be 
tedious, they fasten on the right wrist of the young man and on the 
left of the girl, the Kankanam, which is merely a bit of saffron; 
and this particular ceremony is conducted with more state and solemni¬ 
ty than any other duriifg the whol% course of the festival. It is 
succeeded by another not loss remarkable. The young man being 
seated, with his face turned towards the east, his future father-in-la^ 
approaches, and looking steadily mi his countenance,* fancies that he 
beholds in liimthe great Vishnu. }Vith this impression, he offers to 
hjm a sacrifice and then, making him put Both his feet in a new 
dish filled with* cow-dung, he, first washes them with water, then 
with milk, and again with •water; accompanying the whole with 
suitable Mantras. 

■ 

This being finished, hg must direct liis> fixed attention and 
thought to all the gods united ; tjien name each of them separately, 
one after another, as far as the memory »can sert-e. To this invoca¬ 
tion of the gods, he subjoins that of the seven famous penitents, the 
fms virgins, the ancestor gods, the sevfcn mountains, the'woods, the 
seas, the eight cardinal points, the fourteen worlds, the year, the 
‘season, the month, the day, «the*minute, and many other particulars 
which must likewise be named and invoked 

lie then takes the hand of his daughter and puts it%to that of his 
son-in-law, and pours water over them in honour of the great Vishnu. 
This is the most solemn of all the ceremonies of the festival, being the 
symbol of his resigning his daughter to the au^ionty of the young 
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ana* &be 4nust.be accompanied with three gifts ; namely, with a 
present of one or more cows, with someproperty in land, and finally 
with % Sdhfframa, whieh oensiste of some little amulctitones in .hi^u 
esteem an|ong the Br&hmans, worn by them as talismans and digni¬ 
fied even with the homage of sacrifices. • 

This ceremony which appears to bo the foundation of the mar¬ 
riage, is succeeded by another but little less in importance.* Ail 
married wdmen in India wear at their nodes a small ornament of gold 
called Tdhli, which is the sif£i of their being actually in the state of 
marriage. When they becomo widows, this ornament is remoVed 
with great form, as will be afterwards described. There is engrhved 
upon it the figure of Vig'hnUstcara or J^akshmi, or of some other divi¬ 
nity in estimation with the caste; and it is fastened by a short 
string dyed yellow with' saffron, composed of one‘hundred and eight 
threads of great fineness. Before tying it found the neck of the 
bride, she is made to sit downoy the side of her liusband; and, after 
some slight preliminary ceremonies, ten Brahmans make a partition 
with a curtain of silk, which they extend, from one to another, 
between them and the wedded pair, whilst the rest are reciting the 
Mantras, and invoking Bmhma with Savaswati, Vishnu with Lakshmi, 
Siva with 'Barvati; and several more; always coupling each god 
with liis consort. The-ornament is now brought in to'he fastened to 
flie neck of the bride. It is presented on a salver 11 neatly decked and 
garnished with sweet smelling flower’s. Incense is offered to it, and 
it is presented to the assistants, each of whom touches it and invokes 
blessings upon it. The bride then turning towards the past, the 
bridegroom takes the Tdhli, and, reciting a mantram aloud, binds 
it round her neck. • 

Fire is then brought in, upon which the bridegroom offers up 
the sacrifice of, the Jlot^am; and, taking his bride by the hand, they 
walk thrice round tire fire while the incense is blazing.- 

Last of all, he ldys hold of her ankle witli his right hand, and 
brings it into contact with a little stone winch he fiolds in his left, 
and which is called the stone of Scbidal , doubtless because it is a 
kind of paste formed out of that odoriferous wood. In going through 
this ceremony, the bridegroom must have his thoughts fixed on the 
Great Mountain of the North, the native place of the ■ancestors of tiro 
Br&hmans. • c 

The meaning of the ceremony we have described is not difficult 
to divine. t By the preceding one, we see the surrender of the girl 
to her intended hnsband by her father. Here, the acceptance of her 
is signified by the bridegroom binding the tdhli round the neck of the 
bride. The tlomam and the three circuits which the young couple make 
around the fife, indicate the ratification of a mfrtual engagement bo- 
tweffn them, as there is nothing more solemn than what is transacted 
over this element; which, among the Hindfis, is the most pure of the 
-deities, and therefore the fittest of all others to ratify the solemn oaths 
of which it is the most faithful memorial. 
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- We have cow gone through the principal oereryomaB appertain¬ 
ing to marriage, with the omission of not a row of smaller importance. 
But perhaps vie ought to subjoin the following one, which is consider¬ 
ed by some to rank as high as the preceding. I 

Two baskets, malt of bamboo, are placed close together; this 
species of wood being preferred, on account of its being thought more 
pure %nd less subject to be defiled by handling. The new married pair 
go each into one of the baskets, standing upright. Two other baskets 
are brought, filled with ground rice. The husband takes up one -with 
both hands and pours what it contains over the head of his spouse. 
She does the like to him in her turn. They repeat this till they are 
weary, or till they are admonished that it is enough. 

In other castes, it is the assistants that sprinkle the heads of the 
new married couple ; .and perhaps it signifie*s only the abundance of 
temporal blessings which are implored on their behalf. It was prac¬ 
tised in other nations with com ; and ft still, in some measure, exists 
among the Jews. 'In the marriage of great princes, pearls are some¬ 
times used in place of rice or corn. s * 

On tho evening of the third day, whey the constellations appear, 
the Purohita, or astrologer, points out to the new married«pair a very 
smalj s&r,‘ close to the middle one in the tail yf Ursa Major, and di¬ 
rects them both to pay it fflbcisance "for it is Arundhati, he says, the 
wife of Vamtha, one of the seven famous Asecties. 

Next day, before dinner, the bride rubs the legs of her husband 
with saffron water ; and then he rubs hers in the same manner. I 
know not the meaning of £his ceremony, or indeed w hether it has any. 
Ceremonies of some kind the Brahmans must have ; and they appear 
to have found nothing more serious than this to fill up tho present 
interval. • 

While the assembled guests are* dining, t?ic bridegroom and bride 
also partake^ and eat together from the same plate. This is a token of 
tlfb closest union; and t\yo persons the most intimately connected can¬ 
not shew a more evident mapS of then* friendship man this. Well 
may the woman now continue to eat what her husband leaves, and 
after he has done; for they will never sit down again to a meal 
together. That is never permitted hut at the wadding feast. 

On the last day, a ceremony "is practised remarkable for its sin¬ 
gularity. When the husband offers the sacrifice of the ffomam, and 
when, in the usual tbrnr, he is easting into the fire*the* boiled rice 
sprinkled with melted butter, the bride approaches and doeS the same 
on her part with rice that has jicoft parched This is the only instance 
that I know where a woman may take part in this sacrifice, which is 
the most sacred and solemn of all, excepting tho Yajna^ 

AlWhese ceremonies, with many others which.it would be tedious 
to detail, being concluded, a procession Is made throjftrh the streets of 
thp village. It commonly takes place in the iiighffhy the light of 
torches and fire-works. The new married pair arc seated in one 
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palanquin, with their faces towards each other. They ore both highly* 
dresSfed out; but the bride in particular is generally covered over with 
jewels and precious stones, partly the gifts of her fatherland father-in- 
law ; but the greater part are borrowed for the occasion.' 

The procession moves slowly; and the# relations and friends 
come out of their houses, as they pass; the women hailing the new 
married parties with the ceremony of the Arati , and the men with pre¬ 
sents of silfer, fruits, sugar, and betel. Those who receive such pre¬ 
sents are obliged, under the*’ like circumstances, to repay them in 
their turn. I have sometimes seen these marriage processions truly 
magnificent, though in a style so extremely remote from ours. 

Thus ends the solemnity of marriage among the Hindfis. The 
pomp which attends their elevation to this state shews the importance 
which they attach to it, and also the respect which they entertain, or 
at least onee entertained, for the sacred bands which inseparably unite 
the husband and the wife. 11 '* 

I will say nothing of the entertainments mutually given by the 
relations of the two parties after their marriage. Those by whom they 
are given, and the ceremonies which accompany them, differ so little 
from what'4 have already described, in speaking of the admission to 
the Triple Cord , that I forbear to yepcat them. But there is one thing 
well deserving v>f remark ; that, amongst the almor.t infinite variety of 
ceremonies made, use of on the occasion of marriage, there is not one 
that borders on indecency, or has the slightest allusion to an immo¬ 
dest thought. This is particularly to be noticed amongst a people, 
who in &U, other circumstances of life, where feasts and shews occur, 
make a merit of openly and unreservedly violating the rules of modesty 
and decorum. 

a The marriage festival being over, the young spouse is taken back 
to her father’s house, which continues to be her principal abode until 
she has grown up intp a state fit to discharge all the duties of matri¬ 
mony. This epoch is a hew occasion for joy and feasting. The rela¬ 
tions attend to celebrate it in the sanfe manner as the marriage, and 
the greater part of the ceremonies then practised are now repeated. 
It is notified to the father and mother of the young man that their 
daughter-in-law has Glow' become a woman, and is qualified to live 
with her husband. Then, after completing the ceretfumies to which 
this occasion gives fisc, she is conducted in triumph to the house of 
her father-in-Iajv, whore she is detained for a while to accustom her 
to the sopfety of her husband ; and after a month )r two her own 
parents return and take her home with them. 

Tht* residence of the ybung woman Is thus, for the first and even 
the second year, divided between the house of hep husband and thgt of 
her father. This is accounted a mark of good understanding subsist¬ 
ing among thgito It is, however, a concord, which most probably, 
alas! will dissolved; when this same young wife, beaten 

by 110 ' husb&uu'ahd harassed by her mother-in-law, who treats her as 
a^^vcy sl^ll find ndi remedy iolf ill usage but in flying to her father’s 
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house. She will be recalled by fair promises of Jrinder treatment. 
They will break their word; and she will have recourse to the%ame 
remedy. But at last, the children which she brings into the world, 
and otner circumstances, will compel her to do her best, by yemaining 
in her husband’s house, svith the shew of being contented with her lot 

In general, concord, the union of minds, and sincere mutual 
friendship are rarely found-in Hindu families. The extreme distance 
kept up Detween the two sexes, which makes the women* absolutely 
passive in society, and subject to the will and even the caprices of the 
merf has accustomed these lords of their destiny to regard them as slaves, 
and tb treat them on all occasions with severity and contempt. It is 
thterefore in vain to expect, between husband and wife, that reciprocal 
confidence and kindness which constitute the happiness of a family. 
The object for which a Hindi! marries is not? to gain a companion to* 
aid him in ^during ^the evils of life, but a slave to bear children and 
beisubservient to his rule. 



G-HAF. VH1. 

OF THE SECOND DEGREE bt BRAHMANS; THAT OF GR1HASTHA, 

AND THE DUVIES WHICH IT IMPOSES. 

The second state of a Brahman is that of* Gfrihastha; a name given 
to those only who are married and have ebilclrqp. A young Br&hman, 
upon his marriage, ceases indeed to be a Brahmach&ri; but neither is 
he considered to be a true Grihmtha, while his wife, on account of 
* tendeF age, remains with her parents. The Grihasthas compose the 
body of the caste, maintain its rights, and settle the disputes which 
arise. It helongs to them ako to watch over the observance of the 
Brahmanical rules, add to recommend the practice of them by their 
precept and example. 1 . 

A Grihastha Brahman should rise in the moaning an hour and a 
half befose the sun. On getting up, his first thoughts should be 
directed to Vishnu. About an hour before sun-rise, he walks out.of 
•the village, intent upon a busiftdks of great importance to a man 5f this 
caste, that of attending to the calls of nature. The place is* chosen 
with great eiraimspection, and decency requires of him to put off his 
clothes and slippers. 

v Thu demands of nature being discharged, he washes himself with 
his left hand ; which, on account of this impure use of it, is never 
employed in eating, nor Allowed to touch the food. The number of 
•times they must wash, and what particular parts of the body, with the 
kind of water‘and earth which they must use in purifying, and many 
other observances which decency prevents me from ’enumerating, are 
detailed in the rituaT of the Brahmans. One of their dsvotees, cabled 
Vasighta, has drawn up a digest qf the rules to be followed on the 
occasion, long enough to fill half *a dozen pages. Amongst his 
admirers, th» great King of Lippa is spoken of as one of the most 
zealous. * 

I must not omit to notice a particular ceremony, which is never 
forgotten by a Brlhman, en the occasion alluded to; namely, that of 
putting the Cprd over his right ear, which is supposed to h ivefthe vir- * 
tue of purifying from corporeal stains. According to ti e principles 
laid down in their writings, the water, the Veidas, the stfQ, the tnoon,‘ ( 
and the air, are all contained in thc*ear» of the Br&hmans; and it Is upon' 
this notion, that in discharging the function alluded to, they put the 
cord over the ear, as a means of purification. *By the same raid, after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing the nose; after sleep, or being in tears, 
and in many gunner cases, they seldom fail to touch the right ear is 
order to purity themselves frgm the uncleanness which these acts 
occasion. 
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We have before observed that exterior clcannoss of the body, 
kept up in the Hindil way, is a higher recommendation than any other 
quality whatever. Greatness and dignity are supposed to exist wher¬ 
ever it is conspicuous. This feeling has led to the study and invention 
of a thousand minute and trifling practices, which are more syste¬ 
matically pursued by the Br&hmans than by the other castes: and it is 
upon this superiority that they chieflyr jjlume themselves, and think 
themselvos entitled to look with contenjpt on all that negleef it. 

After obeying the mandate of nature, the next care of the Grihas¬ 
tha Br&bman is to wash hi# mouth.. This is no trifling matter to him. 
The <&re with which he must select the little bit of wood with which 
he'rubs his teeth, the choice of the tree he must cut it from, the prayer 
he must "address to the deities of the woods for permission, and many . 
other ceremonies prescribed for the occasion, Viake a part of the edu¬ 
cation of the, BrUlimans” and are described at great length in their 
bosks of ceremonies. * 

• 

The scrupulous attention with which they, perform this opera¬ 
tion every morniftg, with a piece of waod always fresh cut from the 
ree, leads them to make a comparison very unfavourable to the Euro- 
>eans, many of whom altogether neglect the practice ; andthose who 
ngst regularly adopt it, add to the honor of the. Hindu, when he sees 
hem tabbing their teeth and gums wifli brushes made »of the hair of 
tnimals* and using them again and again, after being soiled with the 
dilution of the mouth ana the saliva. 

Happy, is he who, after the cleansing of his mouth, can wash 
limself in a*running stream. It is more salutary to the sold and tho"" 
jody titan the water he eoufd find at home^or in a standing pool. An 
iffair of so great importance is necessarily accompanied with many 
rites, as frivolous in our eyes as they affe indispensable in theirs. One. 
>f the most essential is to think at that momSnt of the Ganges, the 
Indus, the KistnS, the Chveri, or any other of the rivers whose sacred 
wafers possess the.virtue to efface sin ; and theft to implore the gods 
that tho bath they use may* be no.less available to their souls than one 
>f those nobler streams would l>?. . 

While in the water, it is necessary to keep their thoughts fixed 
3tedfastly upon Vishnu and Brahma ; and the bathing ends by three 
times - taking up handfuls of water and, with their, faces towards the 
sun, pouring it out in libations to that lumiftary. 

. When he comes out of tire water, thq Grihastha Brfthmnn puts on 
his clothing; which consists of one piece of cloth, uncut, of* about a 
yard in width and three yards in length. It has been already soaked 
in the water, and thus made pUte from all tl*p stains it had contracted. 
Ho then completes his jlress by rubbing his ‘forehead with a little of 
the ashes of cow-dung or with the paste made of sanddl wood, fie 
then drinEs a small quantity of the water which he has taken out of 
the river; and the remainder he sprinkles around, thj-ee times, in 
honour of all the' gods, mentioning several of them»by name, with the 
addition of the earth, the fire, and the deities who preside over the 
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eight cardinal points; and he concludes the whole «by a profound 
reverence to the whole circle of the gods. 

It would be tedious to describe the variety of gestures and inove- 
ments which the Brahma n exhibits in such cases. But we may select 
one particular, namely the signs of the cross, which he distinctly makes 
as a salutation to his head, his belly, his right and left shoulders. For, 
after saluting all external things he commences with the particular 
salutation of himself in denari. Every member has its particular 
salutation. Even the fingers are not forgotten, as ho touches each of 
them all round with his thumb. $.11 these actions are accompanied 
with prayers or the Mantras, of which we sfiall speak in the folfewing 
chapter. 

:• It would now seem to be time for the Brahmgm to go home, after 
his leisure has been so long occupied with ceremonies; but he has still 
a prayer, to offer to the tree Ravi, consecrated to Vishhu. He im¬ 
plores the tree to grant him remission of his sins, and then walks 
round it seven or fourteen or twenty-one times, always' increasing by 
seven. 

In going home, he always takes with bun a little pitcher of water 
and some'riowers, both of which arc necessary for the sacrifice which 
he is obliged to offer soon afteeliis return to his house. When lie 
enters, he must read some of the Punnuttt , or hear them reijd. He 
then makes the Ilumtim ; after which he may attend to his private 
affairs. 

He orders dinner about mid-day. This is provided by the women; 
though tne ordinary Brahmans value themselves on their skill in cook¬ 
ery. The great object here is absolute cleanness in the preparation. 
Many precautions are necessary for this. The clothes of the women 
^employed myst be nearly washed, their vessels fresh* scoured. The 
place must be neat, and free from dust; and the eyes of strangers- 
must not pervade it* 

While dinner is preparing, the t BriUunan returhs a seeond time to 
•the river. He bathes again, repeating almost all the ceremonies in 
the same order as in the morning. But the anxious care is in returning 
home, lest he should happen to toiieh any thing on the way that might 
defile him; such as by treading on a bone, on a bit of a leather, skin, 

' on an old rag, broken disji, or any other thing of that nature. Upon 
these points, however, it must be allowed, they are no| all equajujr 
scrupulous. 

This extraordinary purity appears to him necessary, on account 
of the sacrifice which he is about to offer to the idols which he keeps 
in his-house. Every man has them of his own ; and on the present 
occasion, the offering consists of flowers, somfc boiled rice, fruit, and 
a Small portion of the dishes provided for dinner. What is thus offered 
is not lost,’but .dkstributed after dinner, and eaten as something sacred. 

The BriAman being seated on the ground, his wife lays before 
him % banana leaf, or some other leaves sewed together, and sprink- 
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ling them with a few drops of water, she serves the riee upon this temple 
cover; and, dose by it and on the same leaf, the different things 
that have boon provided; all of which consist of the simple pfodue- 
tions of nature, or of cakes. The rice is seasoned with a little clarified 
butter, or a kind of sauce, so highly spiced that no European palate 
could endure its pungency. 

The manner of serving up all this* would appear very disgusting 
to us, as it is entirely performed by t!ie hand ; unless where the woman, 
to save her fingers, is obliged to taffb a wooden spoon. But this 
rarely liappens, as tho Hindus generally have their food cold and their 
drink hot. * , * 

Tho viands being before him, the Brsihman before he touches 
them, sprinkles some drops of water round his plate; but, whether to 
attract the dust that might blow over his rice? or whether as a sacrifi-* 
cial libatioy to the food, I know not. But, before he puts a morsel 
into his mouth, he lays upon the grountl a little of the rice and the 
other things sot before him ; and this is an offering to the progenitors, 
and their portiop of the meal. # • 

• At length he begins to cat; and he has generally some poor Brah¬ 
mans with him as £uests, and, more particularly, strangers belonging 
to the caste, if his means permit him to entertain them. Hospitality 
i£ greatly recofnmendedrahjong the Brahmans ;*l>uf thov are bound to 
exercise it only towards persons of their own caste." 

The repast is quickly finished, as in swallowing they have neither 
the bones of fish nor of flesh to dread. They rise immediately, and 
wash both jiands, although one only has been soiled; for the left beings 
reserved for other purposes, as we have already mentioned, cannot 
even be employed in washing the right, and tiie lawful wife of the 
Br&hman alone can‘pour water over it for that purpose. 

After washing liis hands, he rinses his mouth twelve times. H<U 
never uses a toothpick ; at least he nfever uses one twice, thinking that, 
none but such as arc inured to filth could use, Jor another occasion, 
a tiling that 'had .once .touched their months and been polluted with 
saliva. * # • 

To procure a good digestion, the Braliman, after his meal, chews 
some leaves of basil, that had Ireeu some time before offered in sacri¬ 
fice. Tliis is a plant consecrated to Vishnu ; and? if he thinks of the 
famous ascetic Agastya while he i$ chewing it, or of the giant Kum- 
bhakarna, his digestion will he improved, rftul will \ecp •him free from 
overy sort of distemper. . . 

Before going out upon his affairs, oi*to visit, his friends,'his wife 
‘ brings him betel; and the interval ^between dinner and sun-set is quite 
at his* disposal. He commonly employs itf in going into coiftpany. 
But, in mixing with tho world, ho is reqifired, above all tilings, to 
attend to tho great precept; never to covet the goods or the wife of 
another loan. Such a doctrine, though but ill observed, is never¬ 
theless a proof that the Hindfts have not fbrgottefl ^10 principles of 
natural morality. , * 

' « Mann, Chaplin, no. 
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When tlie man has finished ms repast, the wife begins hers, on 
the same leaf which has served him. As a mark of his attention and 
kindness, he is expected to leave her some fragments oV his food.; and 
she on thf other hand, must shew no repugnance to eat his leavings : 
as an illustration of which 1 will here quote a story which I have read 
in one of their books. 

“ An old Brahman was j»*corroded with a leprosy, that one day, 
“ whilst he was at dinner, ‘joint of one of his fingers tell off and 
“ dropped into his plate. His wife, who sat down, in her turn, to eat 
“ what he had left, contented herself withqnoving a little to one side 
“ the fragment, of her husband’s finger, < and eat up the rest without 
“ betraying the least disgust Her husband who was looking on, was 
( “ so liigldy pleased with her conduct, that ho bestowed the warmest 
“ praises upon her for such a mark of her attachment, and asked what 
“ recompense she would desire to have for it, in this, world. ‘ Alas!’ 
“ cried she, bathed in tears, ‘ what recompense can I look for? Though 
“ young, I have no children, and have no hope of having any; and I 
“ am likely soon to bfe placed,in the wretched class of widows.’ ‘ No,’ 
“ replied the Brahman, in a firm tone, ‘ thou shalt not be without a 
u reward /or so meritorious an action. I will provide for tliy happi- 
“ ness.’ And as he was a man beloved by the gods and full jof good 
“ works, notwithstanding his leprosy, he obtained the boon of being 
if regenerated in this world, with his wife, for as many generations as 
“ they themselvt’s should, desire, with the possession of every tiling 
“ that was good. They prospered accordingly, in this manner, as 
u husband and wife, during three generations, with every temporal 
“ enjoyment ; and their happiness was crowned with a numerous 
u progeny. Satiated, at length, with the blessings of life, the good 
“ woman desired that she might not lie renewed any more. So she died, 
and her husband also ? and they were both translated to tho Satyaloka , 
“ or Paradise of Bralima.” 

But to return "to*. the daily duties of the Grihastha Brahman. 
About half an hour before sun-set, hqreturrm a third‘time to tho river, 
and goes through nearly tho same cerrtnonies as on the two preceding 
occasions of that day. He then goes home, offers the sacrifice of 
Homam, and reads the JBJuigavata, a book written in honour of Vishiju, 
metamorphosed into the person of Krishna, and other books of that 
nature. * 

Hie Hindus divide both day and night into four equal parts, call¬ 
ed Samara ; each watch consisting of three hours. Tho time of going to 
bed is towards the close of the first watch of tho night, or about nine 
o’clock. The Br&hman visits the bemplo in the house where he re¬ 
sides, and must carry thither some offering; such as oil, fruit, incense, 
or even betel, if he is very poor. Ho walks rttund the tempkf four 
tinfes, if it be dedicated to Vishnu; thrico if to S'iva; and.enly once 
if it be a temple *of Vig’hn&wara or PilJaiy&r. When he hows in 
adoration of tHEs last divinity, he holds his right oar with his left hand, 
and his left car with the right/ 



CHAP. JX.- 

THE TRIPLE PRAYER Ol? RHE BRAHMANS. 

ThE Triple ^Prayer of tho Brainpans, called Sand'hyd , will be best 
illusfratod by giving extracts from it, which, though they contain 
nothing but absurdities, will serve to unfold more fully the nature of 
the Hind vis and the spirit of that idolatry to which they are devoted. 

Each Veda has its .SamPht/a ; and every* Brahman employs that 
which belongs to his Veda. The following extract is taken from the 
Yajurveda. The Brahman thus comnfcnees lys introduction to die 
prayer: , 

• “ If he that is pure or not pure, in*whatcver trouble he may be, 

thinks upon him who has the eyes of the N/lotpalam, he shall be pure 
within and without” * 

The NilSfpalam, it w$l bo obscsved, is *the lily of the ponds, 
and extolled by the Hindus as the most beautiful of flowers. There 
are several species of it, having different colours. He who has the eyes 
of the Nildtpalam, is Vislu.ju. ' 

The original expressions may be thus translated, word for wortj^ 
into the language of tho learned. " 

Apavitrah • pavitrah mrvavas'tham gatopiva 

Impurus purus in <piacumque necessitate repertus 

Yasmai'it Pankaruhikukduim • Sabaliirdbhyantaram 

qui meminerit* oculos lilii aquatici,habentcm hie intra, intus 

Suchih. • * 

• purus (est) 

This stanza will probably soimd harshly in the ear of a European; 
but I thought it not unmclodious .when I heard it pronounced by a 
Br&hman, with strong utterance, and without omitting any aspiration. 

He then invokes tho wen superior worlds, tltf> names of which 
are JBJv&h, Bhuvae, Swarga , MahUir. Jana, Tapa , Saiga. The first 
is the earth, and the last the world of Bijjihmn, the mc*t elevated of 
all. They are commonly enunciated by joining to each flame tho 
word Lorn, which signifies world, or more properly place, and bears 
a close resemblance to the LatiiT word locus . 

- In pronouncing those sacred words Bhuloka, Bhumloka, Smrga- 
tika, the ijrahman shuts his nostrils and ‘every other qpening, sinks 
apparently into profound meditation, and separatum each word by a 
snort pause from the next, ho fills up the interval with tye sacred and 
mysterious monosyllablo (W; a word pronounced with as much awe 
and reverence by him as fife holy name Jehovah amongst the Jews. 
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It evidently appears by all the circumstances umjpr which this 
mysterious monosyllable is used, and the manner in which it is utter¬ 
ed, th ? t it carries with it tine idea of a supreme being, v>no and indi¬ 
visible, like the sound Om. 

Both in beginning and ending the reading of any VCda, or when 
listening to any sacred composition, the Brahman must always pro¬ 
nounce this monosyllable silently, but distinctly, within himself. ' 

In like manner it is always prefixed in pronouncing the words 
which represent the seven superior worlds, as if to shew that these 
seven worlds are manifestations of the power signitiod^by the word 
Om. • 

In an old Parana, we find the following passage : “ All the Bites 
.ordained in the Vedas, the saerifiees to the fire, and all other solemn 
purifications shall pass away ; blit that which shall never pass away is 
the word Om ; for it is the symbol of the Lord of hill tiling*” 

Although the interest of the Brahmans induces them to conceal 
the true meaning of this mysterious word, of whit-li, many of them 
indeed are ignorant, and all pronounce with the utmost seereev ; I think 
it can scarcely he doubted that it wits invented to ‘ represent the idea 
of the only*'truc God. 

The following prayer, which they alw.iys recite at their morning 
bath, has the greatest power of anv : “ May the ftun, may sovereign 
Will, may' the Gods who preside over our Will, and chiefly thou, 
O Moon ! pardon the sins I have this night committed, by my will, 
bv my memorv, bv mv speech, bv my bands, bv my feet, by my 
Belly.” ' 

To this prayer he adds the following words : “ Fire has Brahm& 
for its face; Vishnu for its Head ; and Rudra for its Heart, The 
origin of the <.Earth is from on high. From smoke is engendered 
water, into which it is resolved ; and from the water is produced the 
Earth, as a sediment:”, ' „ 

At the end of the prayers, the Brahman salutes" the winds lodged 
in various parts of liis body ; of which they reckon ten, as follows : 

1. Priam; a wind which originates at the anus, and pervading 
the body to the crtfWn of the head, descends from thence, to the nos¬ 
trils, and is the cause of the respiration which issues cut of these organs 
for twelve inches, of which* onc-third escapes, and the remaining two- 
thirds are inspired again into the body by breathing. 

2. rApana. This wind‘'resides in the region of the navel, and 
forces out the solid and liquid oxerqtions, as well as the accompanying 
wind, ‘through their proper channels below. 

3. Vijarm, or the vvtind which aids digestion and escapes back¬ 
wards. *■ * 

‘ 4. fiam&rn, a wind which keeps all the rest in regular Equipoise. 

3. Nma^thb wind which occasions hiekup and.vomiting. 

<5. Kurrko, v^hich causes tho tremor ofthc eyelids. 

7. ( K'kUdikam , which produces yflilcgjjjp cough, and sneezing. 
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8. Derail, which occasions stitches, shootings, .and convulsions. 

9. Muklui Malarndu , which excites to laughter and weeping, 

10. Jamnjuya, which resides in the head. At death, all the 
other winds dissipate, and tins alone remains in the ' corpse # for three 
days. On tho third day it inflates the whole body, bursts the head, 
and escapes through the cleft. 

All theso winds are severally saluted by the Brahman when lie 

E s during bathing ; but those that Jie most frequently addresses 
self to are the Apana and Vyam, the winds which depart by the 

modth and otherwise. • 

• • * 

In the last chapter I merftioned the salutation paid to tho fingers, 
to the two thumbs, the two fore-fingers, and so forth, by tho Brah¬ 
man, when in the qet of prayer. The hands 4 the heart, the stomach,, 
live belly, and all the other parts of the body are saluted severally in 
the same mitnner. He then salutes the four cardinal points of heaven, 
b$ turning towards eadh, and bowing sfibmisshjely before it. 

Heaven, earth, himself, are all objects of his salutation. ^ 

* Ho implores tho elements, living or not living, to be wit¬ 
nesses of his prayer, and to answer it. • 

. Particular salutation is paid to tho famous Mantram Gayatri, 
and to Saraswati, vjio is tlfc wife of Ifrahma, but here, taken only as 
a persdhified word. 

Lastly, he salutes his prayer itself; and ends his devotions by 
saluting the whole of the Gods and Penitents in a body. 

In the prayer towards the south, they salute “ the •excellenT' 
Brahmans who have extended their career to the four seas.” They 
reckon but four on‘this occasion, although they generally admit the 
existence of seven; namely the Salt Sea, the Juice of the Sugar* 
Cane, Arrack, liquid Butter, Curd's, Milk, and Pure Water. 

One of the most striking passages in the, Sund'hyu consists of a 
soft of Litany, dbmmisiug the twenty-six names of Vishnu, under 
which lie is thus saluted: ‘‘•flail, Kesava! hail, Ndrayand! hail, 
(iovinda !" &c. But let it not bo imagined that theso epithets 
convey any honourable distinctions In favor of the deity to whom they 
are addressed. esava signifies one who has It fine head of hair; 
Ndr&yand, ono who makes tho waters his abode ; .G6vindd, him who 
kcops the cows; and so on of tho rest. Alt those appellations have a 
reference to fables related concerning Y>*h'. ul ; whiclf fully demon¬ 
strates what wo have already suggested, that the Vedas, Iran which 
all their prayers are taken, are of a later date than tho fables and the 
idolatry existing among the Hitidds. , 

The prayer which tho Brilhman addresses to the £un contains 
less absurdity than tho preceding. It runs thus: “ Thau art Brahmd, ’ 
when thou risest; Rudra or (S'iva), in thy middle course; Vishnu, 
at thy sotting: Thou art tho precious stone of the aii% king of day : 
observer of our deeds; the eve of the world: the*measure of time : 
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Lord of the niiMV planets; he that blotteth out the siqs of. those who 
honour him, and expels the darkness on the return of sixty Gafikanis 
(24 minutes); ito who, in his chariot, bounds over die mountain of 
the nortlv which stretches ninety millions five hundred - and ten Y6- 
janams (about nine miles); diee will I praise with my utmost strength ; 
and do thou, in thy mercy, forgive all mine iniquities.” This prayer 
is closed with twelve, twcnty-fyqr, or forty-eight obeisances to the Sun. 

The tree Ran* (called -tlfosa-mara in Tamil) is thus addressed iu 
prayer: “ Tliou art the king of the trees. Thy root resembles 
Brahma ; thy branches are like S'iya ; thou crantest the remissioh of 
sins and a blessed world, after death,.to those who have honoured 
thee in their lives by the ceremonies of the Cord and of Marriage; 
to those who have offered thee sacrifices, have gone round about thee, 
have saluted and honoured thee. Destroy my sins, and grant mo a 
liappy world after I die.*’ 

This prayer is followed by several turns riund the tree, whichps 
sacred to Vishnu. Indeed Vishnu, according to the Hindu fables, is 
sometimes metamorphosed ii.to this tree: and at the grand cere¬ 
monies of the Cincturo and Marriage, a branch, of it, as we have 
seen, is akvays placed under the alcove, and sacrifices are offered to it 

The following prayer is bqjioved to be no less efficacious “than the 
preceding: “ As the wearied man leaves the drops of sweat 0 which 
issue from his Jbody, at the foot of the tree whore ho reclines; as 
the bather in a sacred river is cleansed from his impurity ; as the holy 
oblation is sanctified by the blessed herb Dharba: so may this water 
‘absolvb me from all sin.” 

When bathing the Brahman pronounces, with slow utterance! 
the Narayaya Namah , or salutation to Vishnu, and also the Mantras 
of five letters, Nama i Sivaya, or salutation to S'iva. These two 
prayers, though extremely short, possess great virtue to purify both 
body and soul. < 

The whole of these, and some other prayers, so dark and unin¬ 
telligible that I could never comprehend their meaning, are always 
nsedoy the Brahman while bathing; and a few after it is over. 

On the spot where they recite them, they spread # one of the 
cloths which form their dress, and to one end of.it they fasten a 
brass pitcher filled with water, before which they prostrate them¬ 
selves. Then„they sit down and make several gesticulations. Some¬ 
times tlriy seem to be musing. Some of the prayers are uttered 
with a loud voice, and others in so low a tone that persons wfio are 
moved by curiosity to listen, cannbt a), all understand them. .Their 
manner of praying resembles that of a school-boy rapidly repeating 
by rote a lesson which he has learned. In general one cannot sup- 
polse, from their outward appearance, that they have any Inward 
feeling of jvhat tkey arc employed in ; so much do their prayers, as 
well as their other ceremonies, appear to be a matter of routine. 
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OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVADS»OF THE BRAHMANS* 

The Bridimans ai*e hound to keep freqfient fasts through the whole 
yea», from the time that Jhcy are invested with the Triple Cincture. 
Age,*infirmity, and oven*disease, Sinless in extreme eases, affords no 
exemption from this duty. 

The two first days of the now moon, the eleventh, and when it t 
is full; the time of*the.solstices and equinoxes; the period that pre¬ 
cedes and follows their numerous feasts ; the time of an eclipse,—are 
all* attended with fasting. It is not so *igidly observed, however, as 
formerly, or as it is by some other nations. It consists in making, 
upon those days^ the usual ablutions apd othei* practices with more 
exactness, and with more scrupulous care, than on ordinary occa¬ 
sions, and in abstaining till sunset from all prepared food. »But they 
may eat .fruits, or take milk, without prejudice to the fast This is 
not called a meal; nor arc •they supposed to litive had .dinner unless 
boiled rice has been served up with its usual seasoning. 

After those times of mortification they try to get something more 
dainty than usual,—but, above all things, iiquid butter; of which 
they are so" fond as to drink it like water; and, when dinner time** 
arrives, they replenish their stomachs so heartily as to maljjp up suffi¬ 
ciently for their former privations. 

These fasts have for their object two purposes. The first is to « 
obtain the forgiveness of their sins; and the sedbnd to avert the malign 
influence of the stars. • 


• A prudential motive inav also have originally tended to the esta¬ 
blishment of their frequent fasjihgs, as conducing to their bodily 
health. The Bnihmans, in general^atld to their other numdhms 
vices that of gluttony. When an opportunity occurs of satiating their 
appetite, they exceed all hounds of temperance. * Such occasions are 
. frequent, on account of the perpetual recurrence pf their rites and 
ceremonies, all of which are followed by nfrepast, at which they load 
* their stomachs with an excess of nourishment. This necossarUv brings 
on frequent ailments, in a climate where all the bodily orgnrn? are so 
relaxed that oxcess ofjjpy kind, particularly intemperance, has the 
most serious effect Tcrobviato*those consoqhenees, and no doubT also 
to insinuate thomsclvcs into the esteem and good opinion of the public, 
they have adopted those periods of abstinence which * attract the 
observation of the people, and afford their own stomach ’the necessary 
intervals for recovering its tone and natural energy. * , 

Besides the Brahmans, all the other castes who are entitled to 
wear the Cord, and also several tribes of S’Mras, who do not wear it. 
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but jyho wish to* make a respectable appearance in public, crliteFVe tliip, 
greater part of the fasts. When the days of abstinence arrive, they - 
lay afcide all servile work. The tradesmen shut their shops; the labour' 
ors repose, and give rest to their cattle: the mechanics suspend their 
toil, and the manufacturers quit their looms. 

These occasions return so frequently that they amount to a 
considerable space of time in the course of the year, and are therefore 
attended with a heavy loss. $dt, j n a country whero industry is so 
little encouraged, this loss of time is not much regarded; and the lazy 
Hindi! finds more leisure than ho wants for his simple and uniform 
round of occupation. Perhaps the love of idleness and the want of 
rest may have contributed a great deal to the introduction of a custom 
which affords so good a pretext for relaxation. 

The usages and customs.whieh we have hitherto described are so 
opposite to ours, and the greater part of them appear to us so trouble¬ 
some and ridiculous, that we find it difficult to conceive how so great 
a nation, a people so t old in civilization should have adhered to them so 
obstinately as to preserve them to our times without any alteration. 
The attachment is so powerful that it has never yet entered into the 
imagination of any ono of them to attempt a reform or change. Se¬ 
veral of their philosophers, particularly Vimana , Agastga, Pdffq/iatcu- 
piffai , l'iruvdt{uvan , and others, have Indeed * ridiculed t^om in 
their writings. t But these authors, no doubt considered the danger of 
innovation, in matters of religion, as well as in government; and 
while they made the worship and civil usages of their country the 
Labjeet cf their raillery, they recommended a strict compliance with 
both, and|feligiously conformed to it themselves. 

It is worthy of remark tliat, amongst the philosophical writings 
found in this country, where the authors are pleasant and satirical on 
the subject of religion Wl ceremonies, there is not ono, as far as I 
know, which lias bpen written*- by a Brahman. All that I have seen 
or heard of arc the works of S'udras. Among these i might again 
mention Tiruvaf(uvan , a Pariah, Agdstya, *and I'af tanaUu-pil(ai who 
have*composed tlieir poems in tjm Tamil language, 8aruvigny-Mur((i t 
a Lingamite, who has adopted tra.Kanarese tongue. One of the most 
celebrated in the <*whole country is,, Vimana, whose poems were 
originally written^ in Telugu, and now translated‘into many other 
dialects. It is affirmed that this philosopher lived within these one 
hundred and fifty years, and was born in the district of Kafapa, of 
the caste of Redui.? His poems are interesting, and written in a 
philosophical style. 

It is also material to'observe that all the philosophers who have 
turned the religion and customs of the country into ridicule, are 

q Concerning V&nana little is known. He has not mentioned his own“fknily name. 
He was by birth tuCapu or fanner. It is said that he was of the family of Ana V^iha 
Beddi, a chief in the K^ndanCd (Curaool) country. His dialect seems to show that hd 
was a native of the sooth western parts of Teling&na, and he lived'probably about the 
beginning of the 17 th century of onr -®ra. See Preface to C. I’. Brown’s Vflmima. 
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modem author4 at least as far as I have been able to obtain cor/ect 
information, Ikere may have been ancient authors who have treated 
such subjects as philosophers, but their, works have perished ; and I am 
led to believe that all the earlier works that tended to expose the 
absurd worship of the Hindis have been destroyed by the Brahmans of 
late times, in order to arrest the progress of infidelity. They shew 
themsdlves equally earnest to discourage the circulation of the modern 
philosophical writings. . 

There is so wide a difference between our religion and education 
and those of the Hindfts, tjfht it is not wonderful that we should at the 
first glance feel so much dislike to their ridiculous and senseless cere¬ 
monies. But, in their judgment, ours are infinitely worse. The 
European manners, they think, would disgrace a barbarous people;, 
and they cannot at all comprehend how a race, possessed of qualities 
so eminently*above other nations, should retain, in the intercourse of 
lift?, manners so low, so coarse, and so remote t'rym theirs. 

With respect to the bondage in which we suppose they are kept 
by these usages, ft is not perceived by those who nave been trained 
from their infancy *to practise them. They perceive, likewise, that 
their neglect of them would bring public disgrace upon themSblves; as 
every pyd would be upon them, and, qg respect and esteem are paid 
only to the zealous observance of the ceremonies; wln‘16 on the other 
hand a disregard of them would bring down publje and private 
disgrace. But usages also grow into a habit, and the nature of a 
people so regularly accustomed to the daily practice of them renders 
them easy and familiar. • « 

At the same time I have found individuals among the Brahmans 
reasonable enough to* admit that some of their customs were inconsis¬ 
tent with good sense, and that they practised them merely out of 
respect to public opinion, and to Irtfe like other people. I have also 
been informed that, in many particulars, there is up rule for their con- 
duat, and that the .greater number of the Brahmans did not so strictly 
confine themselves to the* obsejpftmee of their customs, but because 
others practised them, and because they feared their own neglect 
would be animadverted upon. 

Hie regular observance ofrall their rites depends very much upon 
the degree of affluence in which they*-are placed. The liberality of the 
.prinees, as has been observed, endows many of them with villages and 
considerable territory, for which they nyike no returns, ^hese vil¬ 
lages, cs$fced Agragrftma are inhabited only by Brahmans. ' The la- 
•hourei^ who cultivate their lands 4’eside wholly apart from them, in 
the adjoining villages. Those Mio live on the Agwgmma being thus 
under .the inspection of/me another, are compelled, in common decency, 
to conform to the customs of their caste. Yet I would except such^jf 
them as art} possessed of so small apiece of ground that they are obliged 
to’ cultivate it themselves, in order to procure a livelihood; for their 
labours in the field Occudv them so completely as to afford no leisure 
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fbv'Jhose tedious ceremonies, the rules of which they (frequently do not 
understand. Bnt they are despised on ffi&t account bj their brethren, 
who*look upon them as degenerate Brahmans; while they themselves 
are enabled to be more faithful to their rules by the abundance nf 
leisure which they enjoy and the amusement which the Cjjjpinonies 
supply to divert their lassitude; independently of the credit they derive 
from their regularity, and the public favour which it conciliate!. ... 

The Brahman Gums aftf obliged, and have a right from their . 
station, to watch over the observance of the rules prescribed to die caste. . 
Those who are remiss, and notoricuisly negligent do not always escape 
with the severe reprimands or public‘affronts put upon them Tby the 
Guru, when he visits the district, but in most cases have a fine 
imposed upon them proportioned to their criminality and their means. 

The Purohitas arc also compelled, for the sake of giving a good 
example, and in order to avoid the contempt which their negligence 
in this res|>eet would draw upon them, to be very rigid with regard to 
the prescribed observ ances; and tlieir interest also prompts them to 
enforce the practice on others, as it is the meaus by which they live.. 

Cergnionial precision appears most conspicuously at the Sa- 
mardd’/tand or public feasts, which are often given to the Brahmans. 
Those who are at the a expencq>of the entertainment consider it-;is one 
of the most meritorious of tlieir deeds. They ’arc given on various 
grounds ; as on the dedication of a new temple, to expiate by so good 
a work the sins of the dead, or to obtain success in time of war; 
sometimes to avci*t an evil constellation; to procure rniu in a great 
drought', to celebrate the birth or marriage of a great prince or other 
high personage, and for other purposes of the same kind ; but chiefly 
founded on the superstition of the country'. It is unnecessary to 
add that the Brahmans, feeling the benefits they derive from such 
institutions, zealously urge thfcir adoption, and assign to thorn the 
highest rank in theprder of good works. 

When a Samarad’hana is announced, 3 general concourse of fnen 
and women assemble at the place fi f osn seven or eight leagues around, 
with appetites well disposed to take every advantage that the generosity 
of their entertainer can yield them. Sometimes, above a thousand 
people will attend , c and as they must all be Brahmans, gild naturally 
keeping a strict wvitch upon each-other, all the ceremonies of the caste 
are observed with the most scrupulous nicety, and < very one studies 
to surpass the rest in the exactness with which he can perform them. 

Being now seated 011 the ground in long rows, the woin^fl '.distinct- 
from the men, they aro t prepared for dinner. Sometimes one and 
sometimes another sings ,a Sanskrit hymn in honour of their gods, or an 
obscene song ; and when it is finished, the whole company, many of 
whom understand not a word of it, roar out in loud approbation, 

“ Hard, har&, G§vind& !” 

He who gfives the entertainment is not permitted to sit down with 
his guests unless h*e he a Brahman himself. If he belongs to any other 
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caste, ho does tot shew himself in the assembly until the feast is ever ; 
and then ho prostrates himself before these “ gods of (he earth,” whom 
helms had,the honour to entertain; and they, m their torn givb him 
the A&irv&dam or benediction. # 

^ . If, in addition to the cntortainmont, the benefactor makes a 
present of mopey or cloth, ho is trumpeted forlh by the Brahmans 
who snare it, arid exalted above the gods f and this is a sufficient reward 
■for his profusion. * • 

', .The Hindus in general, have the keenest relish for the most bare- 
faced.adulation and tliemOst fulsonfc praises. There is a whole caste of 
them, consisting entirely of flatterers, called the caste of the J Skats, 
whose only employment is to sneak with base servility into the pre¬ 
sence of [arsons of. distinction, reciting or chaunting some verses in* 
their praise, which theydiave got bv heart, filled with the most enthu¬ 
siastic praise. The great man listens patiently to the sycophant, and 
has even tho vanity to imagine that he is deserving of the lofty com¬ 
pliments which he hears, and rewards them with»snitablc liberality. 

* The ceremonies and other practices of the Brahmans arc so numer¬ 
ous and so frequently repeated, that they occhpy the whole tiinp of those 
who sincerely discharge them. But, as wo have observed, the greater 
number content themselves with performing the principal ones, or such 
as in their opinion cannot be omitted without an open violation of flic 
laws of decorum. • 

There are but few among them, for example, who bathe oftener 
than once hi the day, and repeat the whole of the long prayers pr%» * 
scribed; and the same is tb* case with regard to the fasting and absti¬ 
nence from certain aliments which must never be eaten or touched. 
They conform to all their customs, while they are seen, but they arc 
not so scrupulous when in their retirement, lienee comes tho proverb* 
so general amoag them: “ An entire Brahman at tho Agragrania; 

“ half a Bralpnan when soon’at a distance ; and ;f S'udra when out of 
“sight.” • 

But the attachment to thes? customs subsists in its fullest vigour, 
and they hold in sovereign contempt anv one amongst them that Mould 
shew himself indifferent in anv particular. 



CHAP. XL 

• • 

OF CERTAlfc PROHIBITED SORTS, OF FOOD AMONGST THE BRAHMANS ; AND 
THEIR SECRET AND NOCTURNAL SACRIFICES. , . 

Thebe are three articles of living particularly interdicted fit the 
Brahmans: the eating of whatever has had the principle of life; the 
use of inebriating liquors, and the toueliing of food that lias been 
dressed by persons of a different caste. 

The habit they acquire, from their infancy,,of never eating flesh, 
and the aversion instilled intr them for this species of food, grows tip 
into such a degree of horror, that the sight of any person using it 
would induce in maity of then the rc-action of the stomach. It is not 
therefore more difficult to such persons to abstain from meat, than to a 
Jew or l^sthommedan to denounce the flesh of the hog. 

This abstinence prevails not only among the Brahmans, hilt*, as we 
have often had occasion to mefltion, among the vrrious castes yho are 
desirous of conciliating public esteem, and who, being educated in 
this particular fn the same prejudices, keep up an equal aversion to ajl 
sorts of animal food. They likewise preserve the same abhorrence of 
-Ml liquors and drugs that intoxicate, and they would take it as the 
highest insult if it were proposed to them to taste any thing of that 
nature. 

It is not quite the same with those who reside in secluded places 
and are less Exposed to observation. Not long ago a fire broke out in 
a village of Tanjore in the house of a Br&hman, the only individual of 
that caste who live'd there. All the neighbours came running, and 
removed *the effects which they found in the house. With other things 
they, discovered a large jar filled witK pickled pork, and another half 
fill! of arrack. If the accident of the jiro afflicted the distressed Br&h¬ 
man, the discovery .made in the house \vas scarcely less overpowering, 
although it was long kept up as a diverting joke by" the inhabitants of 
the village as well*as of tho neighbourhood, through all parts of which 
the story spread. It may be fairly surmised that this was not the only 
person </: iracaste that was*£uilty of such a breach of its rules. 

Transgressions of this kind fire still more common in thy great 
towns, where it is more easy to proem e the proscribed articles, and to 
enjoy them without detection. I have been ^credibly informed that 
some Brahmans in small companies, have gone very secretly to the 
houses of S'Mras whom they could depend on, to partake tff meat and 
strong liquors, which they indulged in without scruple. I alpo know 
of instances vfnerq these same Sudras wero permitted to sit down with 
them, and to join in the same secret abomination. The forbidden 
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dishes which they used in common had been dressed by the S'^dras; 
and to touch Jany food prepared by persons of another caste is a 
violation of the rules of the Br&hrnans, still more abhorred than that 
of eating with them in common. , t 

An ineonvenience which frequently attends these secret debauches 
is that the cook-maid is not always to be relied on for keeping the 
secret. I knew a young Brahman wen eh who was inveigled one day 
by the arts and importunities of a S'fldrj woman, whom she frequently 
visited, to eat of a ragout which the S'Mra woman had dressed. Some 
time after, they had a quarrel, qjid this sad indiscretion of the poor 
BraKman girl could not be expiated by all the shame and confusion 
with which the detection overwhelmed her. 

The secret usq of intoxicating drink is $till less uncommon than* 
that of interdicted food, because it is less difficult to conceal. Yet it 
is a thing tlnheard of to meet a Brahman drunk in public. It may be 
allowed, therefore, that sonic individi&ls amongst them occasionally 
infringe their rules in secret, on tbjfcimportant point; but it would be 
pn injustice to *their extreme 8oc(jPy1f we hesitated to believe that 
the Brahmans in •general abstain from .strong liquors and other 
inebriating substances, keep up a perpetual fast, and touiJh nothing 
tkat beltings to animals but mine. . 

TJ10 punishment of oftences of this class belongs* to the Gurus. 
When they make their circuit, and pass through any. place where an 
offender is detected, he is brought before them, and after hearing the 
charges against him, ho is heavily amerced or corporally punished, or 
even excluded from the caste when the crime is very flagraftt, 

But, of the great numbers accused, many arc acquitted on the 
good repute in which they arc held, and sometimes to avoid too much 
publicity. Various other reasons are found, to palliate the faults of 
delinquents, ancj a Guru allows hi nisei f to be easily gained over, by 
presents, so as to refuse to toko cognizance ojf the charge, or to find 
some other means of nullifying it. 1 was an eye witness of tlio follow¬ 
ing instance of such connivancg.* 

Being at Dharmapuri, a small town in the Carnatic, w fiile a 
Guru Brahman was making Ids visitation of the district, one of the 
caste was iliccuscd before him'of having openly violated the rules res¬ 
pecting food, and even of turning them ppblicly into ridicule. The 
accusation was as well founded as it was important. The culprit was 
brought up before the Guru, who had previously tokeiT thq evidence 
against him, and now decreed that he should be divested of'the Cord. 
At tips awful moment, the man, apparently junnoved under so grievous 
a punishment, advanced to the*middle of thqassembly where toe Guru 
was seated, and, after performing the sAshtangam in the most respectful 
way, addressed his judge nearly in the following terms,* • 

“ So 3-011, with your council, have decided that«I am to be divested 
“ of my Cord. It will be no great loss to me. Two bits of silver will 
i( get nje another. But 1 desire to know what yoftr motive can be for 
“ degrading me in this public manner. Is it because 
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“ meat ? If that is the only reason, why does not (he justice of n 
“ Guru, which ought to bo impartial, extend its severity alike over all 
“ offenders ? why should I be the only person accused out of so groat 
“ a number of delinquents ? I look on one side, and there I soo two or 
“ three of my accusers, with whom I joined not long ago in devouring 
“ a good leg of mutton. Here, on the other side, I turn my eyes, and 
“ I see some more of them whom I dined with tho other day, At the 
“ house of a S'ftdra, where wc f cut up an excellent pullet. Allow me 
“ only to give in their names ; and I will also accuse many others 
“ whose consciousness has detained them from appearing at this assem- 
“ bly. But, if you will allow me, I will instantly bring testimony of 
“ the facts, and justify my accusation.” 

The Guru was evidently puzzled how to proceed, after a discourse 
on so delicate a subject, and delivered with so much intrepidity. But, 
recovering himself, he cried out with much presence of mind : “ Who 
“ has brought this prattler hitler ? Don’t you see the fellow is mad ? 
“ Turn him out, and let us be no^mger tomented with his nonsense.” 
And in this happy way the Gu ,- iuBpncatod himself from considerable 
embarrassment. 

But there are instances of more ynpious infractions of the laws on 
which we are treating .than these, inasmuch as they have befen r con¬ 
ducted in secret, and consecrated by magical rites and Occult Sacrifices 
in honour of the .gods. It is not very long ago that some magicians, 
real or pretended, held their nocturnal orgies in secret, in a place which 
I know. In these they gave themselves up to excesses of evory sort. 
%e chief .mover was a Brahman. Some S'itdras were his accomplices, 
who were previously initiated in the mysteries of darkness which wore 
there solemnized. They eat and drank of all forbidden things ; and 
jhey closed the ceremonies of each day by some unknown magical 
sacrifices. Tlfe effects of such preparation were so much dreaded by the 
neighbourhood, that they were about to require the aid of the govern¬ 
ment to put down subh'dangerous combinations. But when the gapg 
fopnd they were discovered^ they seiffked awtiy of their own accord. 

But there is one of these Occult Sacrifices in existence, and known 
to many, secret and abominable as jt is. I mean the sacrifice to tin? 
Saktis ; a word wluVh signifies force or power. Sometimes it is the 
wife of Yishnu, and sometimes thq wife of Sava that the votaries pre¬ 
tend to honour by this sacrifice ; but tho primary object appears to lie 
the worship of t somo certain invisible force represented b the emblems 
of Power•kad Strength/ It Is always celebrated with more or less 


r The worshipper* of the Sakti, the power or energy of the divine nature in action, 
are exceedingly numerous amongst all classes of Hindus. ' • 

*Tt has been computed that of the Hindus in Bengal, at least three-fourty are of this 
*«ct- This active energy is personified, and the form with which it is invested depends 
upon the biaaof th<yw<3*hippcr towards Vishnu or Siva. 

In the former case tke Hahti is termed fsihltmi (wife of Vishnu), and in the latter 
Phreati, fitwrini or Dirgh (names of the wife of Siva.) Even Saratvntli (wife ofBntmhA) 
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secrecy, and is more and more wicked, in proportion as thos§* who 
assist at it ar« deeply initiated in its attendant mysteries of darkness. 

'wThe Jeast detestable of the sacrifices made to the Saktis are* those 
in which the votaries content themselves with eating and drinking of 
every thing, without regard to the usage of the country ; and where 
men and women huddled promiscuously together, shamelessly violate 
the sacred laws of decency and modesty. 

These abominable sacrifices ar& sprincipally conducted by the 
Nqmad'h&ris, or those who exclusively profess the worship of Vishnu. 
In the meetings which they hold, ell castes are invited, without except¬ 
ing even the Pariahs. All distinctions are abolished, and the Pariah 
is as welcome as the Brahman. # 

They bring before the idol of Vishnu all sorts of meat that can b<? 
procured, without excepting that of the cow. They likewise provide 
abundance of arrack, the brandy of the country ; of toddy ; of opium, 
and several other intoxicating drugs. The -whole is presented to 
Vishnu. Then he who administers, tastes eacluspecies of meat and of 
.liquor ; after wliich he gives permissioif to the worshippers to consume 
the rest. ' 

In.some varieties or these’■grstcrics or iniquity, still more occult 
than*those wo*have alluded to, the conspicuous^objects pf the sacrifice 
to the*Saktis, are a*large vase filled with arrack, and a young girl, quite 
naked, and placed in the most shameful attitude. He who sacrifices 
calls upon the Sakti, who is supposed, by this evocation, to come, and 
take up her residence in those two objects. After the offering has b een 
made of all that was prepared for the festival, Brahman?, S'udras, 
Pariahs, men, women, swill the arrack which was the offering to the 
S'aktis, regardless of the same glass being used by them all, which in 
ordinary cases would excite abhorrence. Here, it is a yirtuous act tit 
participate in ttye same morsel, and to roceive from each others mouths 
the half gnawn flesh. Tho fanatical Impulse drives them to excesses 
which modesty wall not permit to be named. 

It cannot well be doubted 4 l*at these enthusiasts endeavour by their 
infamous sacrifices, to cover with the veil of religion the two ruling 
passions, lust and the love of intoxicating liquor. It is also certain 
that the Bf&hmgyis, and particularly eortain womfcn of the caste, are 


enjoys some portion of homage, whilst a vast multitude of inferior beings of. malevolent 
character, and formidable aspect receive the worship of the multitude. 

Ih the Vtd&nta philosophy tho active will of tho dsity is always spoken of m Maya, 
“ original illusion.” • 

In the Sinkhy a philosophy too nature, termed Prakriti, is said to be qf eternal existence 
and independant origin. She is thus regarded as the mother of gods a and men, ia some¬ 
times identified with Maya, ns the personified energy or bride of the Supreme. 

Connected with this is the worship of Bfidhi, the favorite of Iheyouthful Krishna. 

, From Prakriti all female nature is secondarily derived. Efynce some parts of the 
oakti worship, which lead to the introduction of gross imparities. (Wilson’s sects.) 
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the dijectors of those horrible mysteries of iniquity. Fortunately the 
great expence of these ceremonies prevents their frequent recurrence.*. 

Tfee Greeks, the Romans, and other ancient nations 
their seereCand abominable orgies, as well as the Hindfts. pi« was 
honoured amongst them, and considered essential to the adoration of 
their gods and the gratification of the worshippers. It still raises our 
astonishment to perceive how fiufthe wisest and most accomplished of 
aO nations carried its indulgence in tolerating, and even sanctioning, 
the excesses of every sort that were introduced at the feasts instituted 
in honour of Bacchus. And we arc «ompelhSd t° blush when we think 
of Greece, in her highest state of refinement, enduring the abominable 
mysteries celebrate! at the festivals, and in the temple of Venus. 

r Ancient authors have transmitted some account of the execrable 
rites practised by the Persians,* in honour of their God Mithra ; and 
we also know the infamous ceremonies which the' Egyptians adopted 
in honour of Osiris. 

The sacred Scripture also^ecopnts, in part, in different books, the 
irregularities and crimes committed in honour of Baal. It likewise 
alludes to^the detestable worship of Moloch, as practised by the Moa*- 
bites and Ammonites; which brougp upon these races a dreadful 
vengeance. , * <■ " 

It is thus that the genius and progress of idolatry have been always 
the same, and that ignorance and fanaticism have in all ages led to 
similar results. 


* The §akti worship is to a certain extent sanctioned by till Purines, bnt it ia 
especially prescribed in a series of works called tantras, and is tlience railed the tantra 
system. This system seems to hare originated in the early ages of Christianity. 

The votaries of this sect arc divided into the followers of the right hand and left 
hand ritaaf. 

Among the former Pdrvati is worshipped under the form and name of Airman or 
mother* The adoration of Kali Sr Dirgh (a name of Parvati) hi very popular. 

In the left hand ritual, called in South India, the Veda of the eight letters (ett’eyuttu 
vedam), Siva is worshipped under the name of B’hatrata. 

Dr. Great gifing an account of the orgies corresponding with the Abbtffe adds that 
there are only two planes in the Madras Presidency, as for as he could learn, where these 
rites are celebrated *n their foil form, PuAnkottti in Tinnevelly and Periya pilayam near 
Madras. * 

[Ojnpare Wilson’s sect and Grant’s Beise naeh Oft indien. IV. 135.] 



CHAP. XII. 

THE^DIFPEfiENT AVOCATION^ OF THE BBAHMAN8. 

If tW Br&hmans lived strictly according to die primitive rales of 
their caste, they would keep themselves retired in the remote villages, 
occupying themselves with their ceremonies, attending to the manage-, 
ment of their families, and particularly to the education of their chud- 
ren; and what leisure remained should be devoted to reading, study . 
and meditation. But a.life so pbilosoplycal is'not compatible with the 
poyerty of sdme of them and the ambition of tl^ rest 

Their real practice has been to insinuate themselves, by art and 
address, into the .courts of the princes of the country ; to conciliate 
their affection and confidence, and to glin possession of the highest 
offices. Brahmans *are almost always tlu* chief ministers of those 
indolent kings who aro sunk in pleasure and effeminacy, andthave lio 
other •employment than the^seareh after new delights and delicacies, 
for the •gratification • of their perverted appetites. Th<? happiness of 
their people, and the good government of their country, are objects 
foreign to their care. Women, baths and perfumes occupy all their 
leisure, and-they are surrounded by those only who have learned to 
administer to their round of sensuality, or who can offer amy freak- 
object of pleasure or new mode of voluptuous enjoyment The cares 
of government are devolved upon the Brahmans, to whom they dele¬ 
gate all their authority, and the power of appointing to every office. ( 

It may be easily imagined that,*in this exalted sphere, they do 
not forget thejr relations and friends, ljut, on Jha contrary, attach to 
♦heir interests such persons of their caste as may aid them, by close 
union, in maintaining their autlipPity. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Brahmans thus exalted in r*ank, 
must be aboyo their proper condition. Engaged in governing a king¬ 
dom or a proving, they have neither the time ntJh the inclination to 
undergo the tedious eourso of their cfcremoiijjcs. But having power in 
’ their hands, and being the source of punishments and rewards; no 
person can venture to reproach thorn with the dereliction of their 
'usages as a crime. Their rank places them out. of the reach of the 

laws. • . * • , 

• * • 

It is a favourite proverb with them, that. “ for the belly one, plays 
many ‘tricks.’' And indeed it would be difficult to reckon the number 
of-methods they take to acquire a living. Some practiso medicine', 
and, it is said, not unsuccessfully. Others go into the army; and there 
ar^nuany of these in the Mahrata cavalry. 
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Some dovotfc themselves to commerce, particularly'in the province 
of Gujrat; and they are considered intelligent merchants. But this 
is a profession in no estimation with the caste ; though I conceive the 
contempt'they have fallen into is rather owing to their remissness with 
regard to ceremonies than to the profession itself. 

The collectors of revenue, custom-house officers, writing-masters, 
village aeeomptants, and teachers of schools, are generally Br&hmans. 

They arc very fit to he ethployed on messages, as they are never 
stopped by any body. And it is on this account that many merchants, 
in the countries, ruled by native' princes,* keep them in pay=in the 
quality of kulis, or porters, because the officers of the customs are 
commanded to search nothing which they carry. 

This last sort of eniplnyment is the more lucrative to those who 
follow it, that they travel any where, almost without expence. 
For nearly every stage on thq highways has a lodge or house of charity, 
called Chattram, 1 erected tor Brahman travellers. They alone can lie 
received, and the keeper otVhe lodge is not allowed to charge them 
any thing for their entertainment, being well repaid for all that he 
lays out^hy the large'- endowments and abundant contributions that 
support these hospitable establishments. _ r 

The facility with which they can eveVy where pass renders them 
excellent spies in war time, when there is any reason to hope that they 
will not take part with both sides in the contest. 

Poverty, or avarice, makes them frequently descend to occupa¬ 
tions of si very low sort, and to professions very contemptible in tlxeiv 
own eyes. Some of them arc dancing-masters to the loose girls that 
belong to the temples of the idols. Others profess cookery ; and, of 
these, the rich Brahmans always have one in their kitchens. Neither 
do they object to perfoVm this office in the service of S'udras ; though 
this incongruity arises out of it,* that the master, being of an inferior 
caste, must not touch the dishes which his dojnostlc uses fos his 
cookery. Neither, on the other hand# will the prejudices of the domestic 
permit him to withdraw from the table flic plates which he had served 
up: What he has prepared is pure for his master; but what his 
master has tonchccjtis pollution to him.,. «- 

In the countries under the •government of Eu%peans, they fre¬ 
quently enter into their service, and become their Duba*his u or upper 
servants; and, when we tqjce their prejudices iu f < account, this last ‘ 
condition of life must appear to a Brahman the lowest in which he can 
be placed; because waiting on hi# master forces him continually to! 
break his own rales, and exposes him tt> defilement in its utmost degree. 
Those who are far removed from the neighbourhood of Europeans 
qannot imagine how people of their caste ean no induced, by hire, so 
completely to* divest themselves of all shame, as to become’the menial 

t Tam. Qatttram. S. K’shatram. A place where Br&hmans are lodged and fed. 

“ Hind. Dob’hasi, Vrom S. Dwi, law, B’hasha, language. An interpreter, and gAorn) 
agent. » 
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servants of men whom they consider us of the lowest,and most gravel¬ 
ling manners. * Those, however, who comply, justify themselv&s by 
their old maxim : “ for the belly, one will ylay many tricks.” . 

The superstition, which reigns without controul in *lndia, is a 
never-failing resource for the Brahman to supply all his wants. Any 
malady, dispute, jo^noy, or other undertaking; any bad omen of 
unpleasant dream, or any of a thousand* other things that continually 
happen in li|g, makes it necessary to haye recourse to them, to learn 
what evil or good is to follow. In all cases where they are consulted, 
they resort to the Hindu ^Almanack, of which each has a copy, where 
are inscribed the good days a»d the evil, propitious and unpropitious 
moments, fortunate and malign constellations. Upon these they 
pretend to calculate, and give their dupes an answer, more or less 
favourable, in proportion as they are paid. * 

f Going on in this mountebank wav, they have a cure for every 
disease, and have always an answer* ready tj> suit every occasion. 
When a matter comes before them that will pgy well, they give all 
possible importance to their response by^nventing some fine story that 
will exactly apply*to it. And, in shorty wherever imposture and 
deception can avail, they are never at a loss. % 

*' * What is a Brahman," I was one day asked, in a jocular way, 
by one»of that easto* with whom I was intimately acquainted: ‘‘ he is 
an ant’s nest of lies and impostures.” It is not possible to describe 
them better in so tew words. All Hindhs are expert in disguising the 
truth; but there is nothing in which the caste of Br&hmans so much 
surpasses them all as in As art of lying. It has taken so deep a lflbt 
among them, that, so fi^Pbm blushing when detected in it, many of 
them make it their boast. ^ 

I had once a long conversation on the subject of religion, with twcA 
Brahmans, who. caine to visit me. They were of that sort who live 
on the popujar credulity. Our conference tjnded by their frankly 
confessing the truth of tlip maxims of the Christian religion, and its 
excellence when compared witls flie absurdities of Paganism. “ What 
“ you say,” they repeated to me, over and over again, with tlffe ap¬ 
pearance of conviction: “ wbat you'say is true.” “ Well!” I answered, 
“ if what I say js true, that •which you teach t* your people must 
bo false; and you are no bettor than impostors." “ Tliat is true also,” 
they replied : “ we lie, because wc gain oTir bread by it; and, if we 
“ preached to our people such truths as you have now inculcated so 
“ rally, we should have nothing to put in our bellies.” 

Flattery is another of their prime resources. They arc by nature 
of an insinuating turn ; and whatever may he their vanity and pride 
on other occasions, they make no scruple to cringe in the most fawn¬ 
ing way Ijeforo persons from whom they expect any .favour. They 
likewise attach themselves very eagerly to great merchants or other 
wealthy persons; and all Hindus being extremely vaitr, the Brfihmans 
who thoroughly know tliem^kilfully take advantage of this disposition 
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in persons who can afford to make it worth their while, and lavish upon 
them the utmost profusion of praise. They well know how to adapt 
their flatteiy to the partiqplar tasto of the individual, sometimes by 
composing verses in nis praise, sometimes by publicly relating anec¬ 
dotes or incidents in his life, true or false, if they aro to his advantage. 
Sometimes they overwhelm him with blessings; tell him his fortuno, 
and give him assurance of 4he enjoyment of lemporal delights for 
piany yeartf. Such flatteries ( aad encomiums, ridiculous as they are, 
give infinite pleasure to those who receive them, as the |£hzon of their 
merits; and the flatterer whose invention has been roused by waift or 
some other cause, receives an ample reward.' 



CHAP. XIII. 

OP THE TOLERATION OF THE BRAHMANS JN* RELIGION, AND THEIR BIGOTRY 

IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS.—THEIR CONTEMPT OF STRANGERS. 

* • 

I hate elsewhere observed, tpat if is a principle among the Br&hmans 
in general, to honour all the Gods of the country, as there are none 
of them in direct opposition to the rest; and that the wars and dis¬ 
putes which h^e occasionally arisen oufrof that circumstance have not* 
been of long deration,* nor hindered them from soon returning to a 
state of amity. I have also mentioned that, in consequence of this 
principle, the greater number are displeased with those sectaries who 
are so closely attached to the worship of any .particular deity as to' 
disregard all others, or at least to look on them as inferior and subordi¬ 
nate to him whom They prefer. » 

, Bui, are tfiose tolerant Brahmans the less attached, on that ac¬ 
count* to the religion of their country stud the Vorship.of their idols ? 
What 1 am going to say on this subject may appear paradoxical; but 
it is by no means uncommon with them to speak iif the most con¬ 
temptuous style of the objects of their worship. They appear in the 
temples without the least symptom of attention or respect for the 
divinities who reside there., jAieed, it is not a rare thing tf) see tliem 
ehnse these places ip prefbretW, for their quarrels and fights. And, 
in general, the prostrations they make to their gods of brass and stone 
do not appear to proceed from any pjous impqjse. , * 

Their faith and their devotion f^re sometimes excited by human 
interests and. motives. They exhibit a great reliance on those gods 
through whom thdy get their brcjad ; but when they have nothing to 
gain, or when they are not observed by the profane, they seem to care 
little about them. 

• 

The legends concerning tjie Pagan gods are universally so trifling 
and absurd that. ft is no wonder tl\g people should sicken at the ridi¬ 
cule of addressing them in worship. It » not a (longerons thing to 
laugh at them ; for they will frequently join in the joke and carry it 
farther. Many of them have songs or sefaps of rhymes, abusive of the 
gods whom they outwardly adore; and theso they sing or recite pub¬ 
licly, fcnd with glee, without ayy apprehension of moving the auger or 
vengeance of the impotent beings to whom they are applied. The 
S'Mr&s, who are more*simple and erodulous than the Br&iimans, would, 
not be so tolerant; and it would be very unsafe for any one to tifrn 
into ridicule tho deity whom they profess chiefly to revere. 

What mainly contributes to the contempt, wjiich the Br&hmans 
really feel for the gods whom their interest, education, and general 
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custom lead them, outwardly to adore, is the clear and .distinct know¬ 
ledge they possess of a God eternal, the author, and first cause of all 
things ; of a Being infmMfe all-powerful, extending through all, im¬ 
material, existing of himwff, boundless in understanding, who knows 
all tilings, who guides all things, infinitely wise, of apurity which 
excludes all passion, propensity, division, or mixture. This is the idea 
they entertain, and which theij hooks declare of Paramparavastu, Para- 
Brahfha, PararmtmA; and it is, the literal signification of the preced¬ 
ing expressions which the BrfiSimans employ to explain the nature and 
the attributes of the Supreme Being. & • 

These expressions, extracted from their books, and several'more 
which I may likewise produce, signify the perfections of God, to which 
I have alluded. But the evil is, that the principal part of those high 
attributes, which only pertain*to the Supreme Being,^he creator and 
sovereign master of all things, have been prostituted to the fabulous 
deities of India, mixed with a (’lumber of others, accommodated to the 
vices and passions of men ; and which therefore can have no effect but 
to degrade and vilify the native of the true God. 

But can it be credited that the Brahmans, holding opinions so 
lofty of the Deity, should descend to give the appellation of God to 
that innumerable multitude of living or inanimate creatures which arc 
worshipped by the illiterate crowd ? They 1 must, at another ara, have 
confined their adoration and homage to the supreme and only God, 
whom they now appear to know but in speculation. Him alone the 
Hindus in re mote times seem to have adored. 

But custom, interest, appearance^and all the other feelings by 
which human nature is corrupted hegin Mfc fcvail. They exist no where 
more powerfully than in the hearts oftlie Brahmans ; for they have 
kept the light from their own eyes : they have stifled the cry of their 
consciences, by substituting for the worship of the only and true God 
the absurd and irrational adoration of lifeless idols. “ Professing them- 
** selves to be wise they become fools.” God, whose image they have 
disfigured by their abominations, has justly visited them with that 
severe judgment which the holy Apostle Paul has informed us fell upon 
certain philosophers of his time, who shunned the light, as the modern 
Brahmans do, and ljas delivered them up in the same manner, u giving 
“ them over to a reprobate mind.” These are the words oftlie Apostle 
in the fisst chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; the whole of which, 
from the eighteenth verse, may be perused as an el> quent description 
of a community sunk into art abandoned state of manners, to bo com¬ 
pared only with the worst part of society in India. 

There is this vast difference between the ancient philosophers 
and the modern sages of India, that the former were too few in number 
^influence tfye public mind, and had not sufficient support to combat 
successfully thte errors into which the multitude had fallen; whereas the 
Br&hmans, froip their numbers and the high consideration in winch they 
are held, if they sepiously desired it, and if their interest and passions 
did not run the other way, might throw down by a single effort, the 
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whole edifice of idolatry in India, and substitute without difficulty, in 
its room, the knowledge and worship of the truo God ; of whom they 
themselves still preserve the loftiest conceptions. 

But, to roturn to the religious toleration of the Brahmans, wo add, 
that they carry it much beyond the universal adoration of all the 
deities of their own country. It is a principle established and taught 
in their hooks, and maintained by themselves in discount, that, in the 
world, there must he an endless divertsity of laws 'and of worship 
(expressed by their word ununtareda, which signifies an infinity of 
religions) not one of wliinfi they can condemn. 

They would respect Mohammedanism, such as it is professed in 
India, with all the trappings and superstitious additions of ceremonies 
with which it ha# been overloaded : hut the weight of the yoke* 
which its propagators' have imposed on their necks, with an utter 
disregard of their laws, has brought both them and their religion 
into abhorrence. * • 

The Christian religion, in itself, is#not disliked by them. They 
admire its pure morality ; but they perceive also that it would not be 
easy for a plain Hiudii to conform to some bf its precejtts. TJlie Chris¬ 
tian religion condemns and abjures the greater part of their usages, on 
account of the superstition .with which they afo tainted; and thence, 
in somb districts particularly, it becomes quite insupportable. The 
Hindus who embrace it appear no longer to be branches of the same 
national family with themselves, having renounced the usages which 
the adherents of the ancient faith consider as the only sacred bond 
which can unite them indissolubly together. * 

I have often thought, however that interest was a good deal con¬ 
cerned in their hatred of the Christians, as they must perceive that, if that 
religion gained ground, it must bo tojtlieir prejudice; and that, if it ulti* 
mateiv triumphed, they would be left destitute of the means of subsistence. 

. Upon the whole, wo must conclude that the tolerant spirit of the 
Brahmans, in regard to *religiop, arises from indifference about it: 
most of them holding their owfi worship in contempt. , 

They have been thought intolerant in their religious practices, 
because tluw do not open the.gates of their tempos to Europeans, but 
refuse to admit fo their ceremonies, such of them .as arc attracted by 
curiosity to see them. But the reserve u 4 iich the Hindfts maintain in 
such cases by no means proceeds from an intolerant feeling with regard 
to religion, but wholly from a dislike of the unprepared condition and 
the npeleanness in which, according to their prejudices, the Europeans 
continually live. If these strangers would ’cease from taking Pariahs 
into their domestic service ; if they would abstain from eating the flesh 
of caitle, give up their offensive dress, with their boats, gloves and. 
wha,tover*is made of animal skin, and accommodate • themselves,*in 
•however small a degree, to the other leading usages of the country, 
they would experience from the Hindu the most perfect and unbound¬ 
ed toleration. 
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leaving sometime* in nay travels come up to a 
multitude of the jwoplo were assembled for the elererteW^fif 
worship, I hav% stopped fbr a while to look on; and the Brfffitnwlbai 
who direct tiie ceremonies, have come out, ana, upon learning who I 
was, and my manner of living, have invited me to goin and jom them 
in the temple; iui honour tor which I always thanked them unfeigned- 
ly, as became a person of my profession to do. 

* But if the Br&hmans manifest that it is agreeable to their princi¬ 
ples to shew indulgence in whatever immediately concerns tjieir 
religion, the ease is very much altered in regard to their Civil Institu¬ 
tion*. In this particular they are the mdst intolerant of men. Nothing 
appears to them well ordered but their own customs. In the world 
there are no really civilized men but themselves ; ;md the habits and 
manners of the strangers, who are now become their masters, and live 
in the midst of them, they consider to be worthy only of a barbarous 
people. t 1 

This pride and vs in prejudice in favour of their customs and 
practices are so deeply rooted in their nature, that all the mighty 
revolutions to which they > have been exposed hat'e not effected the 
slightest Visible alteration in their manner of living. Several times 
have they been subdued by conquerors, who have slnAv n tliemselvhs 
superior to them in courage and bravery; but they have ,always 
regarded their vanquishers as infinitely beneath them in civilization, 
education and accomplishments. 

t After being sulxiued by the Muhammadans, in modern times, that 
fierce people, who could not tolerate any rejigion but their own among 
a race whom they had conquered, used even' effort to impose their 
religious as well as civil institutions on the Hindus, who bad all sub¬ 
mitted without resistance to the stern invader*. But all endeavours 
were in vain. The Hindus, who had surrendered to them all they had 
valuable on earth, wko v savv their Wives and their children carried away, 
and made no resistance ; who beheld the fierce plundorers'ravage their 
‘ whole land with blood and fire, and fot rested quiet; shewed a spirit 
never“to be subdued, when any attempt was made to change their cus¬ 
toms and to substitute those of a foreign people. Even the long 
residence of their conquerors among thevn, during vvjiich every art of 
seduction has been employed, without intermission, to”entice their new 
subjects to comply with tlfeir mode* of life, has produced no visible 
alteration in the old customs j>f the country. Thelu.e of wealth and 
honours held out by the Mosbm invader to all who would conform to 
his religion and rules, and the harsi^ treatment and contempt reserved 
for thoge who persevered id their own worship and forms; were all too 
feeble to move the Hindfis, 1 jiartieularly the BrMpians; who have pre- 
“feijred a state *of vassalage, with the use of their own rites, to all the 
dignities and honours which would have been the reward of tKeir com¬ 
pliance. After s^lobg straggle, the haughty conqueror has been obliged • 
to yield, and oven, ip some measure, to adopt the religions and civil 
custom^ of the vanquished people. 
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It must also be admitted tlrnt the harsh and tyrannical system 
employed by the Muhammadan invaders in the Government of a race 
o|p@n so gentle, so submissive, so pacific as those they found in India, 
was but ill adapted to conciliate affection, or to abate the prejudices 
whj^b, in all times, they have entertained against stranger# and their 

?he period of their emancipation firr#n the iron yoke imposed upon 
them by those tyrants, and which th<*jiaxo enduredibr several ages 
w ithout daring to complain, cannot now bo far off. But the poor 
HintlH, though apparently* insensible to the evils of life, cannot easily 
forget the numberless miseries which he has suffered for several 
hundreds of years from those cruel oppressors: who, after subjugating 
an unresisting and obedient race, that inner x entered to dispute their 
dominion, appear to ha\ e studied as a science the art of inflicting 1 
calamity anti woe. 

* The Muhammadans in India are drifted in the Brahmans, both 
on account of the tyranny which they exercise oxer them, without any 
respect to the imaginary lords of tlw cot t0, and alto for the small regard 
they show to their ceremonies and customs in general. But they also 
find amongst these strangers, persons w ho equal or perhaps 'iirpa-s 
tiiemseh«es in haughtiness, in pride, and \uin glow . and in most of the 
vices which are familiar to either race *. •*<> that*thc oik ds nc\er likely 
to coalesce w ith the other. 

Tliere is this difference, however, that the Muhammadan on his 
part maintains but an empty pride, w Inch has no other foundation than 
the office which he holds, or tin* dignity with which he i*ime-W ; 
whereas the Brahman has* the consciousness of his own excellence, 
which never forsakes him, hut enables him to support his rank under 
all circumstances of life. Rich or poor, in prosperous or adver-e^ 
fortune, he regulates himself continually by < 4 ie sentiment which tells 
him, that ho is the noblest and the yiost perfect of all created beings, 
thg.t all other men are beneath him, and that there is nothing on earth 
so w’ell ordered and «o heComino^ts liis usages and customs. 

Ho is likewise well convinced that there is nothing human in which 
he does not surpass the strangers wjio liv e in his country; particularly 
in whatever relates to science. For, as to the. arV, he considers them 
as greatly beneath his dignity, amlsuitcd only to tjie degraded caste*, 
who are not permitted to soar into the sublime regions of knowledge, 
accessible only to the Brahmans. . 

The profound ignoraneo in which the Muhammadans in India live, 
beings incapable oven of dipping into the almanack, for which they are 
compelled to havo recourse to the Brahmans, tends very ntueb to 
strengthen the good opinion which the latter entertain of themselves; 
which no, beings in the world carry so far. But, if they xf ere impartial" 
they would descend a good deal from this self-conceit, when they 
■perceive ho'difar the Europeans, w ith whom they now* live inffamilia- 
rity, leave tfSi behind in all the branches of knowledge which they 
cultivate in common. 
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•Jfeverthclcsai, a Br&Junan will always refuse to own that any 
European can be as wise as he is. He holds in sovereign contempt ail 
the sciences, arts, and new discoveries which such a teacher od|ld 
communicate, in the injudicious conceit that any tiling not invented 
by himself can be neither good nor useful, i And ho is persuaded that 
even’ thing human that either can or ought to be known, is already 
contained in his books, while yn, the other hand, whatever he hfmself 
has not found ont is suspicious, ;uid ought to be rejected without 
farther examination. 

Such is the education of a Brahman, apd such the principles in 
which ho is universally and invariably* trained up; and it would bo 
labour lust to attempt to correct his prejudices or to alter bis notions 
on such affairs. 

One frequently sees amongst them some individuals whom interest 
or other motives have induced to acquire the European tongues, and 
who understand them very dell. But they arc rarely seen with a 
European book of soignee in, their hands: and it. would be somewhat 
difficult to convince them that any such work contained an atom of 
which they arc ignorant, uv that is not already to he found in books of 
their owl!: 

At the sapio time,* although the Brahmans will not allow that tile 
Europeans equal them in the high departments of knowledge, they 
confess their superiority • in some other respects. In particular, they 
love to talk of the humanity with which they carry on war, of the 
moderation and impartiality with which they govern the people under 
their contfoul; and, if it wore possible, fyr this singular caste to he-, 
come familiar with any foreigners, it would certainly he with the 
Europeans; whose good qualities of benevolence and humanity they 
acknowledge., But among the bright virtues which adorn them, they 
descry the darkest taints. They see them addicted to habits so gross 
and abominable according to their notions, so completely opposite to 
their own education and breeding, as well as to their institutions, that 
they quickly forget the favourable impressions which their beneficence, 
moderation and spirit of equity had left, and view them in no other 
light than as a part of the barbarous nations. 

Let us hut ciftdidly consider liovV a Brahman, or "a Hindfl of 
anv other caste, can attach^himself with affection to in European ; an 
individual who, in his whole conduct, affronts their most sacred anil 
inviolable institutions. , 

How can a Brahman repress the horror and the hideous disgust 1 
which .must arise within him, whdn hp sees Europeans feeding upon 
the flesh of the cow : lie,* to whom the murder of one such animal 
is more appalling than manslaughter, and the'use of its flesh*more 
hftrrihle than to gorge on a human carcase ? 

In-what egtiftiation can he hold men who admiltPariahs into 
their domestic service, or keep women of that vile triblpas servants, 
or in a more criminal capacity : Mb, who feels a stain, and must imme- 
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What respect can he have for men who debauch themselves in 
public, who appear to consider the detestable act of drunkenness as a 
gallant feat: he, who has been taught to view it as the most infamous 
of all vices, and the most debasing to human nature; he, who, if he 
once offended in that way, would be consigned to the mostf-degrading 
punishment ? 

What idea can he form of Europeans, when he sees them bring 
their females to mix in their intempenm#e, and beholds women shame¬ 
lessly laugh, play, and toy with the men, and even join them with¬ 
out flushing, in the duncA : he, vfchose wife dares not sit down in his 
presence, and wjio lias never known nor imagined that persons of 
that sex, with the exception of the common girls and prostitutes, 

could take it in their heads to amble and caper ? # 

• • 

Another peculiarity which is nearly as shocking to the Hindus, 
is that of the European dress. It is so different from theirs, and in 
other respects, so cumbersome and incommodious in a warm climate, 
that it is not surprising they should think it fantastical and ridicu¬ 
lous. * “ 

But what disghsts them most of all hr the boots and gloves. In 
their imaginations, leather and all kinds of skins of animals are of 
so* impure a rfaturc that tjjey must wash after touching them ; and 
they d<* not understand how Europeans can handle, and even put on, 
without horror, the offals of a beast. 



CHAP. XIV. 

, UF THK MANNERS OF THE BRAHMANS. 

• * 

To complete onr knowledge of the character of the Brahmans, it 
will he necessary to draw an outline of their manners. Those*who 
are most intimately acquainted with thjs cisto of people, I believe, 
will generally agree that an exact and faithful portrait of them will 
not be much to their adv antage. I do not intend to enter very 
‘minutely into the subject of this ehaptor ; and the greater part of what I 
have to say wilt apply, not to the Brahmans 'only, hut. to Hindus of 
all other castes. 

t. 

Amongst the vices peculiar to them, we may place in the first 
rank their extreme suspicion and duplicity. These feelings appear 
very prominent wherever their interest is in any,.degree committed. 
But, in general, the reserve of the Hindus, in all the circumstances 
of their lives, makes it very difficult to discover what is at the bottom 
of the heart ;»and the* skill whWi they possess in counterfeiting what 
best suits their interest takes away all confidence in their most'solemn 
protestations. 

I do not suppose, however, that these vices arc innate, or that 
thy; spring from any natural bias to he rogues and dissemblers. I 
rattier suppose tfcey proceed from the influence of the tyrannical 
governments under which they have existed for no many ages. Till 
v of late, they have been habituated to live under the rule of a great 
numlier of petty and subordinate tyrants, whose solo Object appeared 
to be to emulate each other in< the art of trampling on the people 
whom they governed ;‘which end they could most easily'attain by jjhe 
constant use of shifts and evasions. L Tlie frt.blo and'timid Hindi! had 
no other means of warding off so muefi injustice and vexation, but by 
opposing triek to trick, and practising in his turn the duplicity and 
dissimulation which were employed against him. Tims he grows 
expert in the practice of those. arts. They are his defensive armour 
against despotism, and they are so'often called into use that they have 
become his natural protection. > 

One of the principal ticA that bind human creatures together, the 
reverence we feel for those from whom we derive our existence, is 1 
almost* wholly wanting among them.« They fear their father,' while 
they are young, out of dread of being beaten; but from their tenderost 
5*ears they usm bad language to the mother, and strike her even, without 
any apprehension. When the children are grown up, the father himself 
is no longer respected, .and is generally reduced to an absolute 
submission to the will of his son, who becomes master of him and his 
house. It is very* uncommon, in any caste whatever, to see fathers 
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preserving their authority to the close of their lives, when their child¬ 
ren are mature. The young man always assumes file authority, and 
commands those who are the authors of his being. 

At the same time, when these have acquired absolute authority in 
the house, they are not deficient in attention to their fatheA, mothers, 
and relations; and, when grown old and infirm, they do not suffer 
thereto be in want of any thing. . 

No where in the world do parents shew more tenderness and 
attachment towards their offspring than those of India. But this 
fondness shews itself oqfy in the most absolute indulgence of them, 
in every thing, whether good or bad. They have not sufficient 
courage and resolution to correct their faults, nor to repress the grow¬ 
ing vices. The experience of how little gratitude a foolish rather 
receives from his spoiled children, has no effect upon them, and makes 
them neither more severe nor more vigilant. 

As no pains are taken to curb die passions of these indocile 
infants, tlioir minds are left exposed to the first jmpressions that assail 
them, which are always of an evil tendency. From their earliest 
years, they are uncustomed to scenes of impropriety, winch, at such 
an ago might ho supposed incapable of imprinting any image on their 
fitneies :*liutit‘is nothing uncommon to see children of five or six years 
old already become familfnr with discourse and aetiofls which would 
make modesty turn aside. The instinct of nature is prematurely 
awakened by the state of bare nakedness in which tliey are kept for 
their first seven or eight years, and excited by the loose conversation 
which they frequently hear, the impure songs and rhymes^vhich«they 
are taught as soon as they* can speak, and the lewd tales which they 
constantly listen to, and arc encouraged to repeat. Such are the 
sources from whence their young hearts imbibe their first ailment 4 
and such the earliest lessons which* they leaan ! • 

It. is superfluous to add that, n» they grow yip, incontinence and 
its attendant vices increase with them. Indeed the greater part of 
their institutions, religious aiyl* civil, appear to be contrived for the 
purpose of nourishing and stimulating that passion to which nature of 
itself is so exceedingly prone. Tlu; stories of the dissolute life of their 
gods; the solemn festivals so often celebrated, from which dceeney and 
modesty are wholly excluded ; the abominable allugfons which many of 
their daily practices always recal; their public and private monuments, 
on which nothing is ever represented but the most wanton obscenities; 
their religious rites, in which prostitutes act, the principal parts: all 
these causes, and others that might be named, necessarily introduce 
among the Hindus the utmost»dissolutenessfof manners. • 

Jt is probably with the view of guarding in some measure against 
tills dreadful depravity, that they hasten to marry thdir children^ 
soon. But marriage itself is but a feeble restraint in many cases on 
the evil consequoneos of so profligate an education. • 

Domestic discord cannot fail to be prevalent* in a country whore 
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the youths are trained so early to licentiousness, where the number of 
young widows is so groat, and where abortion is so common from 
most of them knowing the means of procuring it, and from believing 
it to be a smaller evil to cause the death of an unborn infant than to 
put to hazrrd the reputation of a frail matron. But many of this mis¬ 
led women whose minds d<^ not shrink from tho crime of infanticide, 
and who use ingredients to destroy tho innocent victim, become the 
sacrifice to, their wickedness ; for it frequently happens that the deadly 
drug extinguishes the life of tKeSnother after that of the child. 

When the remedy does not take its intended effect, and when 
there is no way of concealing the consequences of their frailty, the 
Bralunan women, to prevent as far as they can the shame which their 
condition would bring upon the family, give out that they are about to 
make a pilgrimage to Benares, a solemn undertaking as common in the 
Brahman caste for women as men to engage in. With the assistance 
of some confidential person whom they have admitted into the secret, 
they begin their journey, pretending to take the way to Kasi, but go 
no farther than some .neighbouring place, to the hou.se of some rela¬ 
tion or friend, where they remain in privacy till they are disencum¬ 
bered of their load. This being arranged, and the child disposed of in 
a private^vay, they quietly return to their families. 

Besides the sources of corruption already noticed, whieft are 
common to all the Hindus, there is one of a peculiar kind, knbwn in 
several districts, 'chough chiefly among the Brahmans, and some other 
classes of Hindfis the most distinguished for licentious habits. Many 
of ftiem possess a detestable book which is known under tho name of 
kokkoga Sdstra, in which the grossest lewdness and most infamous 
obscenities are taught, in regular method, and upon principle. I 
know not whether this abominable work exists in the various countries 
Of India and whether it^be written in their several idioms; but I 
know it is extant in writing, in the Tamil, and that it is met with in 
the districts where that,dialect is fised. . 

Among the Hindus those men w^io attach tho fdea of sin to the 
violatipn of the most trifling ceremony, see none in the greatest 
excesses of profligacy, such as the, institution, contrived for their gratifi¬ 
cation, of the dancing girls, or prostitutes, attached to tho idolatroiis 
rites in the different temples.. They are often hoard repeating a 
scandalous line, whidh attributes merit to such vague connections. 

It greatly tends to keep up domestic misrule atm ngst them, that 
adultery, on the woman’s side, although infamous and reprobated, is 
not so severely punished here as in ( sevcral of the other tribes. They 
pay no great attention to it‘when kept private, and even if it becomes 
public, as every Bndiman must have a woman, and as he cannot pos- 
Jafely find another in the room of her who lias dishonoured his bed, in 
any other capacity than as a concubine, the shortest way for him is to 
regain his wife, with all her failings, and to correct them in the best 
planner he can. 
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The disgrace, infamy, and shame which are the, consequences of 
an erring wife, and which oven extend to all her family, servd as a 
restraint upon many, and retain them in the path of duty, to put them 
upon finding the best means of cloaking their frailty, so that it may 
escape the eyes of the public. Those who are not so fortunate as to 
escape publicity, must expiate their errors by submitting to be receiv¬ 
ed in qniblic with reproach and insult; and, in .a country where no 
prosecutions take place on account of, verbal abuse, whcn*thcy have 
any dispute with other women, their sfip is most certainly the first 
thing to be brought up. The confusion into which they are thus pub¬ 
licly thrown is a good lesson to otlfers to be more careful in preserving 
their honour, or at least in saving appearances. 

But it will appear almost incredible that, notwithstanding this 
state of corruption* and the relaxation of manners so widely diffused* 
over all India, external propriety of behaviour is much better maintained 
amongst them than amongst ourselves. The indecent prattle and fulsome 
compliments which our fops are so vain of, and‘study as a science, aro 
here entirely unknown. The women, shameless* and dissolute as they 
aro in other respects, would not join in such impertinent gossipping in 
public. A man wl*o should talk in a tamilfcir way with his wife would 
be thought an unpolished ridiculous person. One is never asked how 
his wife dot's. ' Such an inquiry would, lie considered iiqpertinent, and 
bo feltf v the husband as an insdt. It is still more requisite that when 
one visits his friends lie should never shew any desire to see the wife, 
or even speak to her if they met. unless they be near relations. 

In no country is there a just medium in this respect. Our qj&or 
is an excess of familiarity. t 'fhc fault of the Hindus is too nrach reserve. 

The austere behaviour of the Hindus towards the fair sex arises 
from the opinion, in which they have been nurtured, that there can be 
nothing disinterested or innocent in dim intemiuse between a man and 
a woman; and, however Platonic the ^attachment might be between two 
pefsons of different sex., it would be infallibly’ set down to sensual 
love. They havc*not therefore fy?cn yet able to familiarize themselves 
with the European manners in this particular. The politeness, attention, 
and gallantry which the Europeans practice towards tho ladies, 
although often proceeding entirely from esteem and respect, are 
invariably ascribed bv tho Hindus to a ditteren^notivo; and they 
cannot seo a European conducting a lady; under* uis arm but they 
conclude she must bo bis mistress. 

But this habit of reserve which the? keep up towards tho women 
of their own nation, together with the other reasons alluded to, and the 
severity with which they punjph those whs are guilty or are strongly 
snspected of such conduct, have tho eftbetsto render the violation of 
honour much mnro nfro, than it would otherwise necessarily be, injk 
country lyhero the men are, so early in life, accustomed to licentiotTs- 
iliess, and where there arc so many young widows •who have it not in 
their power to rc-marry. 4 

To all these motives for coutinencv, wc ought to add that the 
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Hindu women are, naturally chaste. In this respect they are undoubt¬ 
edly o¥ a very different character from what is attributed to them by 
some authors, who have but imperfectly observed their dispositions, 
and who have, no doubt, been deceived by the dissoluteness of some 
females oftylie nation, who connect themselves with Europeans, or 
of the still greater number who follow the armies. From these parti¬ 
cular instances, they have ventured to brand them in general with the . 
odious imputation of undue,titv., I believe their opinion to be errone¬ 
ous, and I am confident that aify person who shall inquire closely, and 
with impartiality. Into then- habitual conduct* as I have done, will join 
with me in revering their virtue. * ' 

Having said so much of the methods taken bv the Brahmans to 
encourage and stimulate that, passion which of itself exercises a power 
Sufficiently absolute over*the human heart, I will Say a few words on 
their mode of resenting any injury or affront which is offered to them. 
No creature whatever retrains longer than they’do the spirit, of ran¬ 
cour. When they have nourished a feeling of hatred against any one, 
it often passes from generating to generation, and becomes hereditary 
in families. They counterfeit a reconciliation, when their interest 
requires it; but it is never sincere; and it is nothing uncommon to see a 
man taking vengeance for an injury offered, many years beforje, to his 
father or grandfather.* « , * 

In their view of obtaining satisfaction, a duel would be 1 sheer 
folly. Assassinations, anil even fisticuffs, beyond a gentle blow or 
two, are almost, unknown among them. Their disposition, naturally 
tiiqid and cowardly, does not admit of methods of revenge so dangerous 
and bloody? In cases of deep offence, thc ( Bralnnan prefers to avenge 
himself by the means of some evil-engendering Maui mm, or by having 
recourse to some famous magician, who, by his spells and enchant- 
Inont, may strike his enqmies witlj terror, or effect them with some 
incurable disease. 

I 

Their manner of shewing their wrath is, by scolding stoutly and 
bandying the grossest and most infanpms abu-e; in which accomplish¬ 
ment ...the Brahmans are not surpassedMw any other caste. They will 
try also to ruin their adversary by calumnies and other secret attacks; 
in which, sooner or later, they will succeed. 

Homicide aijd^uiddo, though hold in particular horror by the 
whole of the Hindus, and though less frequent amon g them than in 
many other nations, arc however not unknown. I. is the women 
chieny who resort to self-slaughter, in moments of despair, almost 
always brought on by the harsh and tyrannical manner in which they 
are treated. They put an "end to tli'oir life by hanging themselves, or 
plunging into a pond or river; and the general cause of this desperate 
agd is, as wethave just mentioned, family discord. * 

Besides that great connecting link of human society, filial rever¬ 
ence, a virtue sp little appreciated among the Hindus, the Br&hman# 
are likewise destitute of the other high moral sentiments which infuse 
the spirit of mutual agreement and union into the social body, moulds 
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ing it into a large community of brothers, aidifcg one another in 
every difficulty, and mutually contributing whatever is in their power 
to each others welfare. 

The Br&hman lives but for himself. Bred in the belief that the 
whole world is his debtor, and that he himself is called upon for no 
return, he conducts himself in every circumstance of his lire with the 
' most absolute selfishness. The feefn%s of commiseration and pity, 
as far as respects the sufferings of otiters, never enter into his heart. 
Hq will see an unhappy being perish on the road,»or even at his own 

f ate, if belonging to another caste; and will not stir to help him to 4 a 
rop of water, though it tterc to save his life. 

He has been taught from his infancy to regard, all other classes 
of men to the utmost contempt, as beings created for the purpose oY 
serving hiip, and supplying ail his wants; without any reciprocal duty 
<*n his part, to shew’his gratitude, or make any other return. 

Such are the principals on which tae education of the Brahmans 
is invariably and universally founded. wAnd, after such a description, 
’shall we be at all ^urprized at their haughtiness, their pride and self- 
love, or at their contempt of all other men* of whom they richer speak 
amongst themselves without the addition of some ignominious epithet 
or expression of scorn ? 



CHAP. XV. 

• * 

OF THE EXTERIOR* QUALITIES Of CHE BRAHMANS A.vu OTHER HINDUS ; 
THE IB BODILY AND MENTAL WEAKNESS ; OF THEIR LANGUAGE, # 
THEIR DRESS, AND*YH£IR HOUSES. 

That nothing may be wanting to our description of tho Brahmans, 
I will add a lew Words concerning their gait, physiognomy, and other 
characteristical peculiarities, the greator part of .which is applicable in 
degree to the other castes. , • 

There are among thorn, as/a all other nations in the world, men of 
every degree of stature, and figure. But one hardly ever secs in India 
eertain bodily deformities which are common in Europ'e. The hump-, 
back, for example, is rarely £o be seen. But to balance this deficiency, 
there is a r /ar greater proportion of blind than in Europe. The extreme 
heat of the climate, the usual practice of the poor to go with thc'ir heads 
and bodies almbst bare, under the strongest' influence of the sun, may 
unquestionably contribute- to impair the organs of sight. To guard 
against this evil the people have a custom of rubbing the head with an 
ointment composed of several ingredients. 

* the qoiour of the Hindus is tawnv, lighter or darker according to 
the provinces which they inhabit, 'that of the castes who arc* con¬ 
stantly employed in the labours of agriculture, in the southern dis¬ 
tricts of the peninsula, is nearly as dark as that of the Kaffirs. The 
Br&hmans, and people whose profession admits of their working in 
the shade, such as painters and many other artisans, are of a lighter 
hue. A dark-colourod Brdhman and a whitish Pariaji are looked upon 
as odd occurrences; which has givir. jbirth to a proverb common in 
many 4 parts of India, “Never trust to a black Brahman or a white 
Pariah.” The tint of the Brahman approaches to the colour of 
copper, or perhaps, more nearly to that? of a bright .infusion of 
coffee. I have s^nx people in the southern parts of France as dusky 
as the greater number of ,J Bndunans, and perhaps more so. Their 
women, who are still more sedentary and loss exposed to the rays 
of the sun, are still lighter in their complexion than the males. 

There are some wild hordes on the lulls and in the thick forests on 
the coa&t of Malabar, who are much less* deeply tinged than any of the 
castes that have been mentioned. In the woods of the Coorg country 
"fibre is one of these communities, called Malay Kdchy ara who do not 
yield, in point of complexion, to the Spanish or Portuguese. I can 
divine no other reason why those savages who inhabit the mountains, 
should be of a whiter hue, but that they arefcontinually under the 
shelter of trees which protect their complexion. 
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Bat, in all castes, without exception, the Bindlts have the/foie of 
the foot and the palm of the hand much whiter than the rest of the body. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with a class of individuals 
amongst them who are bom with a skin much whitg ev§n than that 
of Europeans. But it is easy to perceive that it is not a natural colour, 
because their hair is altogether as white as their skin; and, in general, 
them whole exterior appearance is uiAatural. They have this dis¬ 
tinguishing peculiarity, that they cam At endure the tight of the broad 
day. While the sun is up, they cannot look steadily at any object; 
and, during all that time* they cmitract their eve lids so as apparently 
to exclude vision. But in return, they are gifted with the faculty of 
seeing almost every object in the dark. 

In India, these beings are looked upoa universally with horroi? 
Their parepts, even, Who have brought them into the world, abandon 
them. Their colour*is supposed to arise from leprosy ; and indeed the 
name they are known by signifies lepeh by birth. It is reasonable to 
conclude that sy remarkable a deviation trom ihe ordinary course of 
•nature, as the birth of a white infant from black parents, must actually 
proceed from some disease contracted within the hotly of the mother; 
and it may be a kind of leprosy, as that disease, it is said? does'mW 
hinder those who are a fleeced with it Q'om arriving at an advanced age. 

When they tlie, their bodies are neither buried nor burnt, but 
cast upon the dunghill. This custom is founded oft a notion arising 
out of the superstition of the country, which interdicts from the 
honours of interment all who die under any cutaneous or eruptive 
disorder. If they did otherwise, the Hindus firmly believe that a 
general drought, or some other public calamity would break out 
that year, over the whole land. 

Agreeably to this opinion, tlfese persdhs, and tfiose who have 
white snots on their skin, such as are often seyn on the soles of the 
feet and t.he'palnjs of tlio hands of some Hindus, together with those 
who dio of small-pox or < 5 ther eruptions, or have any ulcer on the body 
when they die, and pregnant women dying undelivered of the foetus ; 
in all such cases, the dead bodies are exjtosed in the open fields to he 
devoured by wild beasts andjbirds of prey. . 

I have, more than once, boon* in districts afmSpd with grievous 
drought, where tlio inhabitants, becoming* desperate from there being 
no prospect of rain, and imagining that the defect arnse from some 
corpses, snob as we have described, being secretly interred, have 
gathered in crowds to open the suspected graves. These they dig up, 
and carefully inspect the bodifts which have perhaps lain for Aonths, 
drag,them front their, sepulchre, anti throw upon the dunghill such as 
they imagine to have been interred illegally. This hoA'id custom,Xf 
thus ruddly violating the ashes of tlio dead, is verjr common in those 
'parts where the Linganiites are numerous, as that .sect follows the 
practice of burying Stair dead, in place of burning them, which is the 
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Iji general, tke Hindus have the forehead small, the face thinner 
and more meagre than the Europeans; and they are also very much 
inferior to them in strength and other physical qualities. They are 
lean, feeble, and incapable of supporting the labours and fatigues 
which the other race are habituated to. The Br&hmans, in particular, 
scarcely ever attempt any laborious effort of the body ; and when they 
do, it is but momentary. This, feebleness is, no doubt, occasioned by 
the nature of the-climate, as w<rfl»as by the quality of the food to which 
the greater number of Hindffs are restricted. In general, they eat 
nothing but seeds, or such insipid matters ; for, though most of them 
cultivate rice, which appears to be a production of nature in the highest 
degree suited to the use of man, and well adapted to sustain his vigour, 
the mass of the people do not use it for their ordinary fare. They are 
obliged to sell it, to get Svhat is necessary for paying their taxes, to 
procure clothes, and supply their other domestic wants. After disposing 
of their crop of rice, they nourish themselves, for the rest of the year, 
in the best way they arb able^upon the various sorts of small seeds, 
similar to what are given in Europe to pigs or chickens: and it were to 
be wished that every Hindu had even this sorry farq at his command. 

- The<ame debility and tendency to degenerate, which is so visible 
in the Hindus themselves, appear to involve all animal existence m 
that country, from the plant ifp to the liftman species. Hie ,grass, 
vegetables, and fruits, arc all sapless ; at least, the greater pint are 
devoid of the nourishing qualities inherent in the same productions of 
nature in other countries. 

* -The domestic and wild animals, with the exception of the elephant 
and the tiger, are there found in a degraded state, both as to native 
vigour and nutritive properties. All eatable things, of the most succu¬ 
lent nature elsewhere, are insipid, here. Nature seems, in this region, 
to have fashioned all her productions animate or inanimate, on a scale 
proportioned to the feebleness of .the people. What she has provided 
for the use or the service of a debilitated being, she , has lowered in. a 
corresponding degree. 

The imbecility of the mind keepl pace with that of the body. 
There is no country, I believe, where one meets with so many stupid 
or silly creatures y and, although in India there arc tef be found 
numbers of persons of good sense” and moderate talents, and even 
some who, by means of* a good education, have distinguished 
themselves advantageously ajnongst their countrym»"i, yet I think it 
very doubtful whether, during the three centuries in which the 
Europeans have been settled in the qountry, they have ever discovered 
among‘-them one true gehius. > 

^ What they are, in point of courage, is well known ; their natural 
'cowardice being every where proverbial. 

Neither have they sufficient firmness of mind to resist any.appli-. 
cation that may* be made to them on their v^cak side. Praise and 
flattery will induce them lo part with any thing they possess. 
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They are not less devoid of that provident spirit, which makes 
other mortals think of their future wants and well-being, as much as 
of the present. Provided the Hindh has just enough to support the 
vanity and extravagance of the day, he never reflects on /he state of 
misery to which he will be reduced on the morrow, by his ostentatious 
and empty parade. He sees nothing but the present moment, and his 
thoughts never penetrate into an obsefute futurity. . 

From this want of foresight, chiehy, proceed the frequent and 
sudden revolutions in the fortunes of the Hindus, and the rapid tran¬ 
sitions from a state of luxury arid the highest opulence to the most 
abject wretchedness. 

They support such overpowering shocks of fortune with much # 
resignation and patience. But it would be erroneous to ascribe their 
tranquillity, under such circumstances, to loftiness of spirit or mag¬ 
nanimity ; for it is the want of sensibility alone that prevents their 
minds from being affected by the blessiiVs or lfliseries of life. 

It was probably with an intention no make some impression on 
flieir unfeeling nature, and to stimulate their imagination, that their 
histories, whether sacred or profane, their worship and lavis, *rir>n. 
replenished with extraordinary and extravagant conceits. 

We must also ascribe to their phlegmatic temper* more than to 
any perverseness of disposition, the want of attachment and gratitude 
with which the Hindus are justly reproached. No where is a benefit 
conferred so quickly forgotten as among them. That sentiment which 
is roused in generous minds by the remembrance of favoufB receded, 
and which repays in some measure the liberal heart for the sacrifices 
which its desire to oblige so often requires it to make, is quite a 

stranger to the natives of India. 

“ • 

But we shall here drop the suBjectof tfieir mental faculties, in 
which they do dot appear to great? advantage* and return to the 
exterior qualities yf the Brahmans. 

It is easy to distinguish a tnember of this caste, by a certain free 
and unembarrassed air, something more easy and independent than is 
in general to be met with in the other tribes. Without betraying Re¬ 
appearance'^ affectation, thfcir manner and md'wment sufficiently 
indicate the consciousness they fedl of thejr supefiobity in rank and 
origin. One may recognise them also by their language, which is 
exempt from the low and vulgar expressions in use among the other 
, eastes. e Besides its superior purity and elegance, it is more tinctured 
with the Sanskrit. They have particular phrases also, not employed 
by the S'Mras. In private conversation tliyir discourse is diversified 
with proverbial turn* and allegorical allusions, brie% expressed 
Possessing a great copiousness of phrase, it often happens that, aftdf 
learning their language tolerably well, one is provoked to find that lie 
• _ • 


* In speaking the vernaculars they make use of many corApt forms and, in fact 
barely. y>caks correctly. ’ * » ’ 
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conn's t understand a word that passes between any party of them, 
when conversing familiarly with each other. In their talk, as well as 
in their letters, they introdnoe a thousand graceful flights whicli they 
know very t well how to apply. Indeed they rather exceed bounds 
in this respect, as they nave no moderation in the extrmga&ceof 
their compliments. They make no scruple to elevate above all the 
gods those, to whom they diaadt their flattery j and truly this'is bid 
the first step in their fulsome Adulation. 

But, to reverse tlie picture, and turn to their horrid and execrable 
foulness of languago and imprecations; tboy.niust be admitted to have 
a more unbounded supply of these fldwers of speech than of tbo 
courteous sort. For, although the Brahmans pride themselves on tlioir 
• politeness and good education, they forget thorp both when their 
passion is roused. Ou tlie.se occasions, such a torrent of the most 
indecent and obscene expressions issues from their impure fhoutlis, that 
one would be tempted.to supuose they lnid made a particular study of 
the language of inventive any insult. 

Nothing can be more simple than their primitive dress. A single 
piece of cloth, uncut, about three yards long and one in width, was 
"ftEFmei'l^, and in general still continues to be their only apparol. 
Being wrapped round*the loin*!, one end,passes between the thighs, 
and is fastened behind, while the other end, after lining east into 
several folds in front, is allowed to hang down in a negligent, though 
not ungraceful way. This is the habit of those, in particular, wno 
pride themselves tne most on propriety and purity. Bathing gives 
litfik trouble, with such a garment ; and they nave generally a spare 
one for a change, which sometimes they spread over their shoulders. 

Many of them provide themselves with a piece of woollen cloth, 
to wrap themselves in touring the night, or in the cool of the morning. 

Since the European manufactures have become general in the 
country, many Brahmans and other Hindus, have bought themselves 
a piece of scarlet, with which they iriakc a great shew. 

«It appears that they were accustomed to have the head uncover¬ 
ed,' or merely with the cloth thrtjwn over it which serves to protect 
their shoulders. At present, many wear a turban ; ap ornament 
which they have^oorrowed from fhc Muhammadans, consisting of a 
long piece of very fine ctuff, sometimes twenty yards in length, 
by one in breadth; and with this they encircle the h ladin many finds. ' 

Those who are employed in the service of the Europeans or of 
the Mnsalman princes, besides their ordinary dress, wear a long robe' 
of muslin or very fine 'cloth; which is also an imitation of the 
Muhammadans, and fonberly unknown in thc e country. The Brkh- 
■fejans, howeVer, keep up a distinction between themselves ahd the 
Musalmans, By fastening it to the left side, in place of the right 5 and 
they sometime? tftear, above this dress, a cincture of very fine texture 
passing several tinges round the body. 

The wealthy amongst them do not dress differently from the rest; 
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but the vesture they wear about their loin& is gayerally of a # finei 
cloth, and ornamented with a fringe of red silk 

■ • Almost all the Hindis wear golden ear-rings, oik larger on 
smaller and of different shapes, according to, toe oSomof the 
various^phtries. We shall hereafter describe this spedeS of finery. 

Xhe plainness of their houses corresponds with that of their 
dress. They are commonly constructed of earth, and thatched with 
straw, especially in the country. Thosi who live in towns are for the 
most part better accommodated. 

The inside of the house is like a small cloister, with a court 
within it, and a gallery, from which, all round, there are entrances 
into small chambers, very dark, the use of windows not being known 
to the Hindfis, and the interior of the house receiving no fight but 
from a narrpw passage.* 

• The kitchen is situated in the most retired part of die house, 
and quite out of the view of strangers, ^10 might happen to come on 
a visit or any.other purpose. In thv house* of the Brahmans, 
particularly, the kitchen door is always barred ; a precaution which 
tliey use lest even tne gaze of strangers should pollute their ea rthen 
vessels fpr preparing their food, and oblige them to break*UiemTrf 
pieces* • . • , 

Tlie hearth is almost always placed on the south-west quarter, 
which is denominated the side of the qod of fire, because they say this 
deity actually dwells there. Each of the eight points of the compass 
has its divinity that presides over it. m « 

As men, here, never visit the women, unless they be near rela¬ 
tions, and as the females are always occupied with household affairs in 
the inner apartments which strangers do not generally approach, the. 
fashion is to construct, at the gate of entranc®, verandahs or alcoves, 
both within and without, where the men assemble, and sitting 
cross-legged,* carry on their conversation, talk of business, dispute 
on religion or science, rficeive f their visitors, or pass their time in 
empty talk. • 

Besides private houses, there is generally one or more of public 
erection in places of any considerable size, knows* to tho Europeans 
- under the name of choultries, and which merely consu^of a vast empty 
hall, open on one side tho whole length. * They serve not only to 
Shelter travellers, but are also used as courts of justice, where the 
chiefs of the district assemble to discuss tfie affairs of the village, or to 
decide, differences and accommodate disputes. They likewise serve for 
temples, in places where there *is no other ddifice set apart for religi- 
ou^worship. 
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OF THE BUlES OF POLITENESS ftniSE AMONG THE BRAHMANS AND OTHER 
HINDI’S*—OF THEIR VISITS AND PRESENTS. 

It would be useless and tiresome to detail thb whole rules of politeness 
which the Hindits observe with regard to each other. It will be 
sufficient to mention some of the principal, which will shew their 
‘ particular turn on this point. • 

The Hindus have many modes of salutation s In some parts, they 
manifest it by raising theirelight hand to the heart: in some, by 
simply stretching it out towards the person who is passing,- if they 
know him. For they never salute those whom they are not acquainted 
with. In many parts, there is no shew of salutation whatever. When 
Ujgyjnqft any of their acquaintance, they content themselves with 
saying a friendly word or two in passing, and then pursue their way. 

They havfc likewise borrowed the MusSlman salum; and the^y salute 
both Muhammadans and Europeans with this ceremony, which consists 
in raising the hand to the forehead. When they address persons of 
distinction and high rank, they give them the salam thrice, touching 
the^ round as often with both hands, and then lifting them up to their 
foreheads. Sometimes they more nearly (.approach the person whom 
they wish to distinguish by their attentions, and, instead of touching 
the ground three times, they touch his feet as often with their hands, 
which they afterwards raise to their forehead. 

The other cashes salute the Brahmans by offering them the 
namaskaram. This salutation consists in joining the hands and elevat¬ 
ing them to the forehead, or sometimes ovef the head. Such a mode 
of saluting implies great superiority on the part of him to whom it is 
paid,® It is accompanied with these two words andam tmja; which 
signify, “ Hail! respected Lord!” The Brahmans, in return, stretch¬ 
ing out their han^j half open, as if they wished to receive something 
from the person who pays'them homage, answer with this single word, 
asirvadam, “ benediction !” When people do not intend to carry their 
reverence to the utmost, thejr limit it by raising th-.ir hands no higher 
than the breast 

0 t 

The Brahmans and *Gurus alone have authority to return the 
asirv&dam, br to pronounce this sacred word over those who ||pat 
i&em respectfully, or make them presents. 

Another very respectful mode of salutation consists in lowering 
both hands to tie feet of the person to be honoured, or even in falling* 

w In regard to the subject of this chapter compare Maim, Chap. II. 119 and 
following couplets. 
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down and embracing them. This homage is sometfties paid h\*a son 
to his father, and sometimes by a young man to his elder brother, 
when they have met after a long separation: but in general children 
pass their .parents hundreds of times every day without paying them 
the slighwst attention. 

pf all forms of salutation, the most, striking and the most respect¬ 
ful is the xatshfdngatn, or prostration offtJio eight members^ elsewhere 
mentioned, which consists in thrown^ themselves* at their whole 
length on the ground, and stretching out both arms over their heads. 
This is practised before tfie Guruft or other liigh personages, and in 
presence of an assembly, when they appear before it to solicit the 
pardon of any misdeed. 

When relations come in a both- from dktant parts to pav a visit* 
of ceremony, they make a pause near the place to which they are 
urging, and send a messenger to apprize their friends of their approach. 
These immediately go in search of thenfand conduct them home with 
the sound of music. But it is not customary to Jlnbracc on such occa¬ 
sions, or on any other; with the single exception, that in some places, 
visits of condolence on the death of some Very hear relation ad mi t of 
it; but, in the closest embrace, they always avoid touching each 
others daces. And. in no c^se whatever, is a man permitted to embrace 
a wonijm. It would he considered a monstrous impropriety. A 
husband, even, cannot in public, use such familiarity with his own 
wife, nor a brother with his sister, nor a son with his mother. 1 

Relations who have been long separated testify their joy, udien 
they meet, by clinging closely together, chucking each other under the 
chin, and shedding tears of fry. 

The Brahmans and other Hindus, in quitting an apartment, follow, 
the same rule of politeness that wc da, by letting the visitor walk first. 
They differ in this from the Spaniards and Portuguese, who show 
their civility by doing quite the reverse. The Abject of this practice 
is to avoid turnirfg their •back <yi their guest; Svho, on his part, 
declines it also, as far as he i? able, by going side by side with his 
entertainer until they are both out of doors. 

Agreeably to this usage, ivhen a person retire^ from the presence 
of great men, he steps backwards or .sidelong to a cei^tm distance; and 
by the same rule, a servant attending Iiis master on firot or on horse¬ 
back never goes before him. • 

To tread in the footstep of any one, even by accident or inadver- 
*tency, demands an immediate apolggy ; which is made by stretching 
both hands towards the feet of the party offended/ • 

* Alnong some tribes, which retain more of primitive usage than the lest, sneh as this* 
Badagars on t^e Nilgiris, when any member of the village community rtturns home after 
a prolonged absence, he receives a solemn benediction, with the imposition of hands, from 
those older than himself, while ho bestows the same on those junior to Mm. The younger 
reverently touch the feet of their elders. 
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To received blow is not considered a great matter, whether 
inflicted by die fist or the bare foot: but. when (limed at the head, so 
as to make the turban full off, it becomes a serious insult 

But by far the greatest of all indignities, and tho most insupport¬ 
able, is to bo hit with a shoe or slipper. To receive a kick from any 
K>ot with a slipper on it is an injury of so unpardonable a nature* that a 
man would suffer exclusion y%om his caste, who could submit to it 
without receiving some adequate satisfaction. Even to threaten one 
with the stroke of a slipper is held to bv; eriminnl and to call for 

animadversion. r < 

0 

One of die reasons which make them dislike to serve the Euro- 
pcans is the great terror they are under of being kicked by their 
master with his boots or shoes on ; a sort of discipline, it must la; 
owned, not unexampled. 

Tlie women, as a mark y>f their respect, turn their hacks to till 
men whom they liokl in estimation. They must at least turn their 
faces aside, and cover them Veil with their veils. When they go out 
of doors, they must keep on their way without noticing goers or 

. m -h i If they meet a man, they must hold down their head or avert 

their countenance. They never are permitted to sit in tiro presence of 
men. A married woman is nfit indulged In this privilege, even in tho 
presence of her husband. ' 

Any person whatever must turn aside when lie meets a person of 
much superior rank. If on foot, lie must go off the path, so as to 
letfvb it unincumbered : and, if on horseback or in a palanquin, be 
must light and remain standing till the gyeat personage lias passed and 
got to some distance. 

In speaking or saluting a superior, he must east off his slipper.. 
He must do it also whdn he goe> into his house. One is not permit¬ 
ted to enter into a cow-shed wen, with leather Shoes on his feet. 
Wherever he has occasion to go, lie must invariably leitvc his slippers 
at the door. If he were to pass the threshold of his own house, or of 
an/' other, with any integument of leather, it would lie considered on 
all hands as an enormous impropriety. 

In addressing any person of note,'the) must in politeness preserve 
a certain distajtee'from him, and - cover their mouths with their hands, 
while they are speaking, lest, their breath or a particle of moisture 
should escapG to annoy hin\ 

It is only among equals that reciprocal salutations arc admitted ; 
and superior person?, wl\pn they receive this mark of respect from their 
inferiors, arc not required to return it*. The IMinnans, when accosted 
jrith the liamatkarum , content themselves * with giving baek tho 
%tirvadam. .They behave differently indeed to the Europeans and 
Moors, when thevr interest engages them to show their manners. Unless 
they have soifle motive of that sort, either of hope or fear, thcy.nevbr 
salute foreigners 'in any way ; but under those circumstances, they 
perform their mlam in one of the modes described already. But they 
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do not hcsitai to make their different salutations, ev|n the gashlfyigam. 
itself, to their Gurfls or the Sannyfiais of their caste. 

It is the custom in several of the southern provinces of the penin¬ 
sula for the men to uncover their shoulders and breast, when address¬ 
ing any person for whom they have respect. It is also observed by 
the women of certain castes, who always, when under the necessity of 
speaking to a man, uncover the uppof part of the body from the head 
to the girdle, and wrap round their Atlddle the pail? of tile clothing 
which usually covers the shoulders and chest. They act in the same 
way when speaking to .tlieir husbands, or other poaeons at home, 
whom they are bound to reverence. It would be thought a want 
of politeness and good breeding to speak to men with that part of the, 
body clothed. . 

4 • 4 

When the Hindus visit a person of consideration for die first 
tijne, civility demands that they should take witli them some present, 
as a mark of deference and respect, or to shew, that they come with a 
friendly intention, especially if their object be V> ask some favour in 
Bcturn. But, id any case, to approach respectable people with empty 
hands would be Considered as an act of, presumption. When the 
moans of offering presents of value are wanting, they carry wit h ri fe ».~, 
on thejr’visits, sugar, bananas, cocoa nuts, bptcl, milk, and other 
simple offerings. * * * 

Some visits are held to he indispensable, such as those of eondolmw 
and of Potu/ol, which shall be afterwards explained. Thev commence 
on the first, day of the return of the sun, when that luminary, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu calculation, enters the tropic of Capricorn,**and 
begins his approach, infusilIg as it wore a new life into all nature. 

The festival to which this epoch gives rise is celebrated with 
unusual pomp and solemnity in the Tamil districts. The,day itself and 
the two that follow it are distinguished above all others for the pre¬ 
sents which friends and relations mutually often, consisting of now 
carthern vessels, on whicfi certain figures are drawn with chalk; of 
ground rice, slips of bastard saffron, and various fruits. Thesejtre- 
sonts arc carried with much solemnity with the sound of musical 
instruments. A present of this sifrt is of' most indispensable obliga¬ 
tion from a wiothpr to a inarrmd daughter. If it 'yore negloctcd the 
mother-in-law would resent the omission to her dym^day. 

With rogard to the visits in cases of mounting, they never can 
ho represented, as they often arc with i#s, by letters of condolence. 
Borne ono of the family must go in person, although at a distance of 
thirty»or forty leagues. Indeed hardly at\y difficulty can be offered 
as an excuse for the non-performance of th^ duty. 
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OF THE DECORATIONS WORN |f THE HINDUS, AND THE DIFFERENT 
EMBLEMS WITH WHICH THEY ADORN # THEIR PERSONS. 

Every Hindu, without excepting those even who engage in the pro¬ 
fession of penitence and renunciation of the world, wears ear-rings of 
gold. The penitents, indeed, or Sannyiisis, who were supposed to 
have overcome the three* great lu<ts ofwonieiij hdnours, anti riches, 
have them made of brass instead of the more precious metal. 

These pendants are of different sorts and sh:i|x's; but most com¬ 
monly of an oval form. Th<fv are sometimes large enough to admit 
one's hand to go through them. For the most part they are made of 
a slender ring of copper, round which gold wire is twisted so as to 
entirely. People'of ordinary condition ornament it with a 
pearl or precious stone^ which is attached to the centre of the pendant 
and adds to its. beauty. a *» 

Tliis specics ( of ornament, of a size sometimes so preposterous, will 
not appear improbable to those who have attended to the practice in 
the remotest antiquity, as described in the antient writings, sacred and 
profane. M times they load their ears with four or fivo pairs, 
particularly during the ceremony of marriage. 

Some likewise wear, at the middle of the ear, a little golden 
trinket, to which they attach a precious stone ; whilst others fix this 
ornament to the upper part of the cartilage. 

The poor people have small 1 ' pendants of little value dangling at 
each ear ; and, in whatever distress they may be, the universal fashion 
requires that this organ should not Ik! without its ornament 

•Some people of distinction and wealth wear round their necks 
gold chains, or a species of chaplets of pearls which descend to the 
bosom. j? * • c 

Many of tl*mi are see* with rings of gold and of silver, in which 
precious stonej are set, of very liigh value. They i .’eqnently add to 
these several ornaments large bracelets of massy gold, of more than 
a pound weight each. The men, likewise, after they are married, 
generally wear silver ring* upon th&r tpos. ' 

But there is an ornafhent quite peculiar tq the people of India, 
^*id which se&ns to be unknown to other polished nations in modem 
times, although it appears to have been used in early ages by the 
nations of antiquity. It consists of various marks or emblems inscribed 
on the foreheaa and e othcr parts of the body. The simplest of all, and 
at the same time the most common, is that to which they give the 
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name of J*oUfy being nothing more than a small circle of about an,lnch 
in diameter, stamped on the middle of the forehead; of a red colour, 
or sometimes black, or yellow. • This last colour is procured by rub¬ 
bing sandal wood on a flat stone, from whence a liquid odoriferous paste 
is formedpwith which they impress the sign on the middle of the 
forehead. 

Some instead of the Pottu , draw Between the eye-brmvs three or 
four horizontal lines. Others' describe! a perpendicular line which 
descends from the top of the forehead to the root of the nose. 

Some northern' Brahmans apply this liquid past? of sandal to 
either jaw, with much effect * Others again use it to colour the neck, 
the breast, the belly, the arms, with various images and figures; and 
some have their whole bodies besmeared witlj it. Many of them mix* 
the paste with vermillion or other ingredients, according to the colour 
wpieh they prefer. • 

The Vishnuvite Brahmans, as welllas the 'other Hindus who are 
particularly devpted to the worship of vishnu Jbdorn their foreheads 
With the figure called Kama, which has been already described to be 
a line, generally red, drawn perpendicularly on the middle of the 
forehead, and two white lines collaterally, which unite at the b'ASTwVdi 
the middle line, and give £) the wliojp the ajqiearance of a trident, 
producing an extraordinary and at times a ferocious air in those who 
are so conspicuously marked. Home devotees of the*scet have it im¬ 
printed, likewise, on the arms, the shoulders, the breast and the belly.# 

... The marks which the disciples ofS'iva bear on their forehoad^and 
other parts of the body arc always put on with the ashes of cow-dung, 
or the ashes gathered whorl dead bodies have been burned. Some 
devotees of this sect have their whole skin thus speckled from head to 
foot Others dftew large bars not qjilv aerosj the forehead but on the 
arms, breast, am] belly. 

A grcat#mtnil>o.r of Hindus, who are not connected with any sect, 
likewise rub their* foreheads witl^the ashes. The Brahmans never lay 
them on in that manner upon Buy part of the body, but occasionally, 
in the morning, draw a small horizontal line over the middle of the 
forehead, to denote that they have bathed and are pure. 

The Hindus? adopt a great \;aricty of other.-narks, of various 
shape and colour. Some are peculiar to curtain castA; others are in 
use in some particular countries only, but the most of Jhom denoting 
the exclusive devotion they entertain for Some sect. 

It is difficult to explain the oijgin and meaning of many of these 
symbols, the greater number of those who dso them being ignosant of 
it themselves. Soniejuav be found who eoftsider it merely as a matter 
of orftamont,; though, certainly, the great majority hate superstition 
only for flieir end and aim. ' 

’ But, whatever the motive may be, the custom and fiishion require 
that every man should have his forehead adorned *vith some one of the 
marks used in the country h«vp !i lam i« too u>L-nn nf Kninn i™ 
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wvoDA'umg, or it signifies tlmt they are yet unbathed and have not ' 
brok&n tlieir fast f ; and it is as inconsistent with decorum for any one 
to present himself in that unseemly condition beforo any company or 
any individual of respectability, as it would bo in Europe to go into 
polite society with matted hair and disordered apparel. 

The women are by no means so attentive to this kind ot decoration 
as the men. They content 1 1 mmselves in general with oxhibitihg the 
little circtd on the middle ot' |ntj forehead, of red, black, or yellow, 
called Pottn, which we before described. Sometimes they draw a 
single red lint* horizontally or perp^ndiculaily, and nib a little of the 
ashes on it, according to the custom of their caste. But to make up 
for tlieir negligence in this species of decoration, they frequently rub 
the face, legs, and all the parts of the body that are exposed, with a 
'water made yellow by the infusion of bruised saffrthi. 

One finds it difficult to believe Unit the .people of India eaiy 
imagine such bedaubing and other devices, so ridiculous in our eyes, 
to be ornamental, anil to imgment tlieir charms; but, on the other 
hand, they are disgusted with many of our customs,* especially with 
our wearing wigs, made up of hair, shorn sometimes from a leprous 
s frjilL-^ pinotimos from that of a prostitute, or perhaps even of a putrid 
carcase. A bald head, to lie sure, is no misfortune in so* ivarn* a 
country; but, at all' events, they would* think it preferable to the 
dreadful alternative of coloring the crown with such disgusting and 
abominable offal! 

Va; tibi! v;e nigra;! 

Dicebat caeabus oils;. 9 

PlIACDR. 


v “ Woe to thee ! Woe,! thou black one ! |>id the kettle to the pot. 



CHAP. Mill, 

OF THE MARRIED BRAHMAN WOMEN ; THEIR DRESS AND ORNAMENTS, 

• 

What I have to relate, concerning the Brdhmauarv f or Brahman 
women, will equally apply to'other individuals of the sex in*different 
castes. Yet there is but little to be said concerning the Hindu women, 
from the small consideration in which they are held ; always treated, 
as if they were created.for the mere enjoymefitof the men, or for their 
'service. They are supposed to be incapable of acquiring any degree 
of the mental capacity which a greater ascendant in society would 
surely confer upon them, by rendering them of'more importance in the 
affairs of life. Hut they are so low in estimation that, when a man has 
dono any thing reprehensible, it is quite proverbial to say, that he has 
acted in the spirit of a woman. She, on the other hand, as q ij/v ynsc 
fdr aiiy fault, lays all the blame on the natural inferiority of her sex. 

Agreeably to this mode of judging of the fair sex', the education 
of the women is utterly neglected. They never cultivate, in any 
degree, the understanding of the young girls ; though many of them 
are naturally ingenious, and would shine under the advantages of 
education. It is thought quite sufficient in India that it woman can 
grind and boil their rice, pr attend to the other household concerns, 
which are neither numerous nor difficult to acquire. 

The immodest girls, who are employed in the worship of the idols, 
and other publiq prostitutes, are the only wTunen taught to read, to 
sing, and tq dance. It would be tliought flip .mark of an irregular 
education, if a modest woman were found capable of reading. She 
herself would conceal it out of* Shame. As to the dance, it is confined 
entirely to the profligate girls, who never mix in it with the mem In 
singing, the modest women, in some places, join; but it is only at 
marriages <>r otl)or cerenionitS among their relations, and never in the 
company of strangers. • 

The work of the needle is generally unknown fo*a Hindu female. 
Almost all the inhabitants make use of. clothing in tilts piece, uncut; 
and therefore there is no occasion for employing the art of sewing. 
Fortho saiho reason they are ignorant o/ knitting; but they are all 
skilled in spinning cotton. * This labour occupies almost adl their 
leisure, and affords"t« many of the poor the means of living. There 
are few ^houses that, arcjiqt provided with one or mSre of the lftii* 
, machines used in this domestic art, ^ 

Wc havo before obs|ped, that as the Brahnfims marry their 
daughters extremely young, they make them return Jo their paternal 
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honje as soon as the eeremonyis completed, where they continue til! 
they* arrive at a Wrriageable age; and fresh ceremonies take place on 
this new occasion. ■ m. 

When the event which marks this epoch takes place, if is 
communicated to the husband, and published with the sound ofrtrtun- 
pets; when the relations assemble to festivals, and celebrate the various 
rites particularly described in the chapter on marriage. * 

Undoubtedly, the priin^Atl motive for this festival is the near 
prospect which the parents of the young couple have now before |hcm 
of a new generation about to spring from tlfyjir immediate descendants. 
For no people in the world have so ardent a desire, as the Hindus 
manifest, to perpetuate their lineage. 

This festival has the name of ifatruuje complete. At this time 
the women make the bride undergo the greatest part of those ceremo¬ 
nies which have been described, particularly such as are designed, to 
counteract the fascination of spells and evil glances. Somo days 
afterwards she is conducted with pomp and state to tho house of her 
father-in-law, where &lie is trained to live with her husband. 

When a woman, particularly of the Brahman caste, becomes 
pwgnfwwt, tho ceremonies which she undergoes have no end. There 
are some applicable to every ope of the months of gestation. It is also 
absolutely necessary that she should lie-in at her lather’s house. For 
this purpose, her mother, demands her a!>out the seventh month, and 
she is not allowed to return until she is perfectly recovered. But oil 
no consideration will she go home, unless her mother-in-law or some 
othev near relation attends to conduct her. This is a general and 
invariable rule in every caste. Very frequently a discontented wife 
forsakes her husband; and though it may be for no other reason than 
a transient fit of ill humour or caprice, and a matter entirely of her 
own seeking, yet will she never return to her mother-in-law, unless 

she receives from her the first advances. 

• ^ • • * 

These domestic discords, and the consequent flight of lady to 

her paternal home, are very common'. , They generally originate from 
the extremely harsh and domineering manner in which their mothers- 
in-law conduct themselves towards them, looking on them as slaves 
purchased with money. They embroil the husband and wife with 
false reports, Ics^fhey should live too lovingly,* and lest the wife, by 
being too mucWuaressed, should cease to he obedient. Yet this is but 
an imaginary danger, as the husband looks on his v, fo merely as his 
servant, and never as his companion. He thinks her entitled to no 
attentions, and never pap her any, ^ven in familiar intercourse.. 

The women, on the other hand, afe so accustomed to the austere 
manners of their husbands, that they would ^disapprove tn contrary 
-behaviour, arid, despise their husbands if they treated them with easy 
familiarity, f have seen a wife in a rage with hor husband tor talking 
with her in an easy strain. “ His behaviour covers me with shame, 
quoth she, “ and V flare no longer shd# my face. Such conduct 
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“ amongst us was never seen till now. Is he bovine a 'Fejhigi, 
“ and does he suppose mo to be a woman of that caste ?” 

But, degraded as the Hindfi women are in private life, it must be 
allowed that they receive the highest respect in public. They certainly 
do not pay them those flat and frivolous compliments which are used 
amongst us, and which are the disgrace of both sexes- 1 ; but, on the 
other hand, they have no insults to drelld A woman may go whereso¬ 
ever she pleases ; she may walk in tM most public "places (must I 
except those where the Europeans abound ?) and have nothing to fear 
from libertines, numerous**as they »are in the country*-* A man who 
should stop to gaze on a woman in the street, or elsewhere, would be 
universally hooted as an insolent and a most low-bred fellow. 


. We have said enough on the subject of women, in a country* 
where they arc considered as scarcely forming a part of the human 
secies. But we shall add something concerning their dress and their 
manners. ^ . 

The dress consists of a simple piece of tissufj'used only by women, 
ft is about nine or yen yards in length, and sometimes more, and its 
breadth is above a yard. It mav be sccn,*in every variety of qualit y 
aryl prieg, and of all colours. They are bordered at the ondswitli a 
colour'ditteront from that <*f the robe. Each xwtreinffv is wrapped 
round die body two or three times, forming a sort of tight petticoat, 
falling in front as low as the feet; but not so far behind, because the 
end of the web, passing between the thighs, is tucked up to the waist, 
and leaves the legs uncovered behind, as high sometimes as the bam. 
But this fashion of dress is limited to the Brahmanaris. **Tlie women 
of other castes fasten the vjcb in a different manner, so as to form a 
completer and more modest covering than the former. Another part 
of the cloth passes over the bead, shoulders, and breast, in the districts 
where those parts are habitually covered. * 

The dress of the women, therefore, is of an entire piece as well as 
that of the men; sand, tbi; that reason, it is extremely convenient for 
bathing; a practice which the Jules of purity require from the females 
of the tribe as much as from the males; and thev are no less addicted 
to it. . 

In some pails, they wear*a sort of jacket, which does not reach so 
high as the shoulders; but this is a foreign custom’ b^rowed from the 
Maliommcdans. 

• 

I have scon Brahman women, on‘the coast of Malabar, who, 
together with tlio women of the other castes of that country, always 
appeared with their bodies ha^f naked; I mean quite uncovered down 
to the girdle. This appears to have been Hie ancient mode of dress- 


. * Feriitgi is a term of reproach by which they designate Europeans. It is derived 

from the word Frank ; and was introduced into India by the Muhammadans. 
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ing'pill »ver the p'liinstda, and is still retained in tlie niounaimm- 
parts, where, many other customs are preserved in pristine vigour. 

Tire Hindu women paint on the arms of tlieir young daughters 
various fjgures, chiefly of flowers. It is done by slightly pricking 
the skin with a needle, and inserting into the punctures the juice of 
certain plants. These marks are never effaced, and continue irape^ 
rishable qn the skin during ^fe. Whore the complexion is not very 
dark, they sdsfc decorate thl face, hv this art, in various places, 
particularly the chin and the cheeks. These spots resemolf the 
patches someemes put on by tlie European ladies to set off their 
beauty. But. when the skin is very tlark, they are wnsidered as 
useless. 

Besides the yeliow tincture made with saffron water, already 
mentioned, wliieh is used chiefly by the BrAhman women, to stain 
the face and other uncovered parts of the body,'they paint with black 
the border of the evc-lashojt, particularly when they are young. It 
relieves the white of Alio eyes, and adds to their lustre. 

As to their hair, to give it a sleek and glossy appearance, they 
frequently rub it over w ith oil ; and, separating it into two equal 
cluster?, from the forehead to the crown, one on the right, and the 
other on the left, they unite them togetho- behind, and, rolling them 
tip in a-particular way, form a copious Imneh which is fixed over the 
left ear. * 

The Hindu women, in general, have beautifully black hair, and 
iiove r of anv other colour. But it is w holly different from that of the 
negroes, being a- tine and as ,-mooth as our ow n. They ornament it 
with sweet scented flowers, and frequently with trinkets of gold. 
For, silver embellishments are not permitted to be worn on any 
part of the body, .exeepj a single buckle on the braid behind, which 
serves to tuck up the hair. 

The ornaments 1 of silver are appropriated to the aims, but more 

• commonly to the legs and feet. Those on't he legs are truly fetters, 
weighing sometimes two or three pounds. 

Each toe has its particular ring, so broad aliove as to conceal the 
. whole toe. . ’ 4 

The trinkets for the pirms ate of various kinds. The bracelets 
are sometimes Termed globular and hollow, and inure than an inch 
in diameter : Vhile others ft-ive them flat, and perhaps two inches in 
breadth. Some wear them round the wrist, and others above the 
elbow. They are either gold or silver, and of various shape, accord¬ 
ing to*the fashion of the country and the caste. . The poor have them 
of brass; and some arc seen with more than .half tho arm eqverefl 
-safer with a n*umbcr of large rings of glass. , :% ’ 

Hound their .peeks arc hung several chains of gold or silver, arid 
strings of larg#boads of gold, pearl, coral, or glass, according to. the 

• ability of tlie^wenref. Some have collars of gold, an inch brmlcl, set 
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with rubies, topazes, emeralds and other precious stones. With such 
ornaments all of them are bedecked; each, according to her fancy 
or means. - 

* There are a great number of other decorations, the names of 
which it would require long study to acquire. They diftar in shape 
in the various districts. I know eighteen or twenty species of oma- 
mentiffor the ears alone. • 

But, as if all these toys were* iCot sufficient, *the women, in 
sevefftl districts at least, wear another of a particular form on the 
right side of the nose, ^liere it ds suspended tliroqgh a little hole 
purposely bored at the extremity of the nostril. It hangs sometimes 
as low as the under lip. This last embellishment, the form of which 
is also varied in the different castes, is scarcely met with in the # 
Tamil country, but is.universally seen in {fanara and the Telugu 
countries. • 

It raises our wonder to see a woman w^o is invested with all 
this finery, bearing a pail of water on fler head, grinding rice, and 
performing the dther household labours. The wives of the Briihmans 
themselves never scruple to discharge those domestic duties. 

It would, however, be too much to suppose that every'Woman 
was possessed of all the fing things wejiave enumerated, their wealth 
of tins#kind depending on the riches of their parents and husbands. 
But it is always a stipulation, in a contract of marriage, how much 
of this precious commodity is to be contributed by the father-in-law, 
and*how much the bride is to carry with her from home. The 
jewels, thus obtained, become their inalienable property ;«wliiclF‘they 
never fail, when they becoirje widows, to vindicate as their own. 

The children of either sex are likewise ornamented with various 
trinkets of the same form, though smaller than those of grown 
persons. They have also some that* are peculiar. As all children in 
India go perfectly naked till they tire six 05 seven years old, the 
parents of course^ adapt t the ornaments to the natural parts of the 
body. Thus, the girls have a yfete of metal suspended so as to con¬ 
ceal, in some measure, their nakedness. The boys, on the fftlu'r 
hand, have little bolls hung round them, or some similar device of 
silver or gold, attached to the little belt with which they are girt. 
Amongst the rest, a particular trinket appears in front,'bearing a 
resemblance to the sexual part of the lad. 



CHAP. XIX. 

THE STATE 0? WIDOWHOOD. • SECOND MARRIAGES NOT PERMlfl'El) 

W WOMEN. 

The happiest lot tliat can befal a woman of India, and particularly 
one of the Brafilnan caste, is to die m the mtlrried state. Their booits 
pronounce that such an exit is the reward of good deeds done in a 
preceding existence. 

When the husbanddies first, just before Jim ‘parting breath, the 
wife flies to her toilet; and for the last time in her life, adonis herself 
with all her jewels and her finest attire. She is no sooner dressed tlihn 
she returns, with marts of tie profouudest grief on her countenance, 
and throws herself Vn the body of her dead husband, which slie 
embraces with loud shrieks. She continues to clasp him fast in her 
arm$*.until the relations, who are generally quiet spectators of what is 
going oh, thinking she has acquitted herself sufficiently of this first 
demonstration, of grief, attempt*-to take her away from the body. She 
will not yield, however, to any thing but force, and appears fit make 
violent efforts to disengage herself from their restraint so as to 
precipitate herself again upon the corpse. But, finding herself over¬ 
powered, she must be contented with rolling upon the ground, as if 
she were bereft of reason, striking her bosom violently, tearing off her 
hair in handfuls, and giving several other proofs of the sincerity of her 
sorrow. She is compelled to uet in this manner, were it only in 
dissimulation,,and to save appearances ; as it is all in conformity with 
custom, and appertains to the ceremony of mourning. 

After exhibiting these first evidences of despair, she .gets up; and 
• assuming a more composed appearance, approaches the body of her 
husband. Addressing it, in a style Hither beyond the limits of real 
affection she demands—“ Why hast thou forsaken me ? Wlmt evil 
“ have I done that thou hast left me at this untimely age ? Had I not 
“ always for thee the fondness of a faithful wife ? Was I not attentive 
“ to household^affairs ? AJy pretty children, whom I have brought 
“thee! what will become of them, and who will protect them, now 
“ thou art deld ? Did I not neatly serve up thy rice? Did not I 
“ devote myself to provide thee good eating? What did .1 leave 
“undone? and who hence forward will take care of me?” *Such 
pathedc appeals as these sfie utters in a t sad and lamentable tone; and, 
at each demand she pauses, to allow scope to her grief, which then 
-breaks forth in violent screams, and with torrents of blasphemies 
against the gods,jvho have deprived her of her protector. The women 
who are attending wait till she has finished her lamentations, which 
they re-echo nearTvun the same dismal tone. 
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She continues to apostrophize her husband in this manner, tilLher 
wearied lungs can no longer afford her the means of making her 
afflictions audible, or till her exhausted eloquence has spent all its 
stores. It is then time for her to withdraw, that she may enjoy some 
repose, and meditate upon some now harangues to be ad(lre*§sea to the 
dead body when they are preparing for its obsequies. 

Ihe more vehement the expression of the widow’s grief on such 
occasions, and the louder her exclamtit^ns, so much the nlbre is she 
esteemed for “her intelligence and sentiment The young women who 
are present listen to every word shg speaks and diligently, observe all 
her gestures; and, when fliey^re struck with any thing that appears 
new or interesting in either, they diligently treasure it up in their 
memory, to be used at some future time when, in their turn, they are 
brought into the safne predicament. • 

s It would be highly discreditable to a woman, under such circum¬ 
stances, to forbear these expressions of violent sorrow. I was once 
appealed to by some relations of a young* widow*, whose stupidity was 
so gross, they ssfid, that at her husband’s death ithe had not a word to 
say ; but only weph t 

These ceremonies, wailings, and lamentations have been continued 
from high antiquity. # # . 

It is well known that the Romans hired mourners to attend their 
funerals, who were paid well, in proportion to the apparent vehemence 
of their sorrow. • 

In like manner, it is the custom in India to engage womqp for 
pay, to assist on such occasions, to add to the solemnity ofThe mount¬ 
ing by their tears ;yid lamentations. Those weeping hirelings when 
sent for, instantly assemble about the deceased, with hair dishevelled 
and half their bodies hare, and comnjenee by setting up the loud shout 
of lamentation in, unison ; then weep in gentler cadence, and beat time 
to the measure by thumping their bosoms with both hands. Some¬ 
times, in mild apostrophe, they reproach the dead for his cruelty in 
departing; and sometimesjoifl m high eulogium on the virtuesjmd 
good qualities which ho exhibited in his life. Each, in her turn* 
pours out her measure of reproof and commendation. Their assumed 

S ief disappears .as soon as *thc body is carried to its obsequies, 
icy receive their wages, and montn no logger. ’ 

The widows, who, in the learned tongue, are called Vid'hata , 
which bears a great resemblance to the IJatin Vidua, are less regard¬ 
ed than any other women, especially if they are without children ; in 
which* case they are spurned bjj all*the world. They are then called 
Muntfai, a term of derision and oven of abuse^as it signifies shavecthead; 
which was, indeed, tfleir allotment by the old law, though it be not 
unforced ut, present, any more than that which prohibts them tTiu 
use of betel. 

They cannot now wear any ornaments, excepting one of a plain 
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sortj which is fastened round the neck, Coloured clothing i inter¬ 
dicted. In most ports they are allowed white only. Neiti or an 
they pennitted to stain tlieir faces with saffron wafer; nor oven to 
imprint on thoir foreheads any of the symbols formerly described. 
They are excluded from all ceremonies of joy; such as tlrnt of mar¬ 
riage, where their apjiearanco would be considered an evil omen. 

A woman is constituted *widow, some days after the ddhtli of 
her husband, bv a particuljr* ceremony. The relations and near 
connections of her own sex, being assembled in the house of the 
deceased, after partaking |f a repast which has been prepared for 
them, encircle tne widow who is the, objeet of their meeting, and 
exhort her to be reconciled to her unfortunate destiny. Having 
joined with her for some time in weeping over it, they make her sit 
down; and her nearest female relation, after arf exordium of some 
frivolous ceremonies, cuts the thread bv whiefi t the Tahli is suspend¬ 
ed, that little golden ornament which all wives in India wear at thlir 
necks as the symbol,,of their marriage. Then the barber is called, 
who shaves her head*, By these two ceremonies site instantly sinks 
into the despised class of widows; of which, being conscious, she 
fails not to make the airtesouml with her cries while they are going 
on, and with bitter curses of her unhappy lot. . , 

We have formerly had occasion to re-mark that, however young or 
beautiful the widow may. be, a new union is altogether impossible, by- 

reason of the invincible customs of the country, which forbid it 

* * 

It has also been remarked that, as the progress of libertinism, 
in Otir hemisphere, has counteracted the propensity to wedlock, and 
made Europe the region of single women j so India, from its peculiar 
habits, has become that of widows. The caste of the Brahmans is 
in tills respect pre-emfnent. The disorders engendered by the pro¬ 
hibition of steond nuptials are- real, but not so frequently felt as 
might be supposed ^ which must in a great measure be attributed to 
the gravity of the widows, and the naturally chaste tofn]>eramcnt of 
'&e Hindu women, which is certainly ( far M vond what is conceded to 
them by some ill informed writers. 

We may enumerate also, among the causes of their reserved 
behaviour, the constant vigilance and attention which the parents of 
the young women and widows .exert to prevent‘them from ever 
being alone; df well as the system of the country, which admits of 
no familiar intercourse between males and females, but punishes ' 
severely the slightest offences against decorum, on the acknoyvledgetl 
ground that they quickly degenerate into greater abuses. 



CHAP. XX. 

TOLES AND PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

• f , * 

1 CANNOT better exhibit the manner of thinking adopted by the 
HinAfts concerning the conduct to be expected from wives, than by 
ftpying what is prescribed on^that* subject in the Pa/Htna puruna , one 
of the books of highest authority which they possess. 

The author introduces, as the speaker, one of the celebrated seven 
penitents, who was‘ordained to prescribe the rules which we are about 
to adduce, and which .were compiled for the purpose of attaching every 
wAman to her husband and to the duties of her condition. 

I pretend not to approve the whole.* Some*of them appear tome 
absurd, or at leSst useless, ami some others iifjurious to the welfare 
of society; and the greatest number secyi intended to reduce the 
women to a stato of the most abject slavery. But one d'^s not 
wAndcr tt> find here some mixture of the follies of Hindu superstition, 
which are never wanting in* all cases whether grave or unimportant. 

I should have been pleased to find a little move of order and 
connection in the institutes of our author. This portion of his work, 
although one of the most interesting, is not the best composed. But 
1 shall give it as it is : an authentic model of Hindu dietios. 

“ Hear me attentively,| great king of Lippa! I will cxpomi.i w 
“ tiiee how a virtuous and affectionate woman ought to condu<j| 
“ herself towards her husband. So said tlie great penitent 
*■ Vasish^a. * * 

“ A woman has no other god oi? earth than* her Husband. The 
“ most excellent of all the good works she can perform is to 
u gratify him with the Strictest obedience. Tit is should b e her 
“ only devotion. 

• * 

“ Her husband may be crooked, aged, infirm ; offensive in bis 
4 ‘ inanncv*. I^et hint also be choleric and dissipated, irregular, 
" a dnmkard, a gambler, a debauchee. Supple him reckless 
“ of his domestic affairs, oven agitatedlike a demon. Let Iiiig 
“ live in the world destitute of honour. Let him lie deaf or 
** blind. His crimes and his infirmities may weigh him down; 

* “ but never shall his wjfo Regard him but as her god. She 
“ shall serve him with all her mighty obey him in all things, 

• “ spy no defects in his eliaracter, nor give him »ny eaustjjpf 

“ disquiet. • W. 

“ In every stage of her life, a woman is created to obey. At 

. “ first, hIic yields obedience to her father and mother. When 
“ married, she submits to her husband, *md her father and 
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. “ mother-in-law. In old age, slu* must be ruled by her children. 

“ During her lito, she can neveebe under her own controul. 

“ Diligent she must always be in her domestic labours ; watchful 
“ over her temper ; never covetous ofwhat belongs to another. 
“ She must avoid dispute. She must persist in her-task, till 
“ her husband bids her desist. Her deportment and hey mind 
“ must be always serene. 

“ She may see things she would l>e delighted to possess ; but let 
“her not seek to obtain them, without tho consent cf her 

“ husband. ' * * 

• 

*• If a stranger insinuates himself, and woos her with the most 
“ impetuous passion ; if lie offers her the richest garments ami 
“ jewels above all price :—by the gods she will spurn hint 
“ from her presence. 

“ When a passenger shews a desire to look at her, she must shun 
** him with downcaft looks, and walk on in utter disregard 
u of him, meditating only on her hush and. n Never will she 
“ look in the face of any other man. Tims acting, she will 
“ receive the applause or the world. 

“ If her husband laugh, she ought to laugh. If he weep, she will 
“ wedp also. If he is disposed to'speak, she will join in con- 
“ versafion. Tlius is the goodness of her nature displayed. 

u She never notices whether any other man he young or well 
“ made, nor holds conversation with him. So let her act, and 

‘ “ she shall have the praise of a faithful wife ! 

“ And equally high in reputation rfhall she stand, who, seeing 
“ before her the most beautiful of the gods, shall view him with 
“ disdain, as unw orthy of being compared with her hnsband. 

What woman would eat till her husband had, first had his fill ? 
“ If he abstains, she will surely fast also. If he is sad, will she 
“ not be sorrowful; and, if lie is gay, will she not leap for joy ? 

In the absence of her husband, iter raiment must be mean. 

Cl Holding in low estimation her children, her grand-cliildren 
“ and her jewels, in comparison' with Iter husband ; when ho 
“ dies she 1 will burn herself with him ; and she will be 
“ appldGded by thb whole work! for her attachment. 

“ Her f&ther-in-Iaw, her mother-in-law and her husband, are all 
“ entitled to her affection ; and if she sees them squandering , 
“ away all the substance of the family, she shall not complain 

* “ of their acts, far less oppose them. 

“ The labours of the household she must* be always ready and 
u diligent to discharge. 

“ Careful|y*let her perform her daily ablutions, and the colouring* 
u of her body witn the saffron dye. ' Let her attire be elegant; 
“ eye-lids he tinged with black on their edges, and her forehead 
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‘ 4 coloured with red. Her hair shall ai.su be com he and 
“ beauteously braided. Tims shall she resemble the Akcldmi. 

i ‘ Sweetly Jet her words distil from her mouth; and more and 
“ more to please her husband be her only aim. 

“ When he goes out for a supply of wood and leaves; for the 

• purpose of prayer or bathing, or for whatever other cause ; 

“ she ought to watch the moyi^nt of his return, be ready to 
“ go before him, hi introduce hrtu to an apartment, to find hint 
► “ a seat, and to sej-ve him with the food that he relishes. 

u She should remind hyi) of any thing that is Wanting at home, 
“ and whatever he supplies she must manage with care. 

“ Prudent in speech, she must converse with the Gurus, t)ie # 
' l Hamiiasi, witji strangers, servants, *and every one besides, in 
“ a way becoming herself and agreeable to them. 

“ In using the authority wliieh her husband has committed to her 

“ at home, she will conduct herself with brudenee and mildness. 

0 • 

u Whatever money she receives from him, she must faithfully 
“ expend, with no reservation for •herself or her friends, not 
‘‘ even for charitable purposes unauthorised by her husband. 

She must meddle ift nothing Mint passes. Slit* must listen to 
*“ no tales, whether lively or sad. 

“ Never let her yield to anger, or bear malice against others. 

“ She will abstain from \vhate\er food her husband dislikes. 

'• She shall not anoint her head or her body wiftt oil, when 
*• he forbears to usc|it. 

“ When lie goes abroad, if lie bids her go with him, she shall 
“ follow. If lie bids her stay, site sliaJJ stir no where during his 
“ absence. There shall he no bathing, nor rubbing with oil. 
“ Sh* sliall not clean her teeth or pare hoi* nails, nor eat ottener 
“ than onto a daw. She shall not recline on a couch, nor wear 
“ her new attire, nor d*a*k her head. 

“ A woman, w hen the complaints of her sox occur, shall hide 
“ herself in a place domiciled from tlic dwelling, as if she were 
“ a Faria* women or as if shy had slain a Brahman. During that 
“ time, she must see Abody, not *00011 her children, nor the 
“ light of the sun. On tnofonrth day she shall gij forth to bathe. 
“ Twelve times shall she plunge into the water, and then 
“ twenty-four times; observing all the usages that pertain to 
“ ablution, and which,weft; ordained before the Kali uuga," 
(Hero the Penitent vasislita describes the whole of those 
ceremonies with a minuteness and an indecent plainness wtytali 
we must not imitate.) 

1 When a woman becomes pregnant, she must*cpnform to all the 
“ rites that are usual on the occasion. She must shun the 
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• “company ut women of dubious virtue, ami of those whose 
“ children have all died. She shall not ruminate on unpleasant 
“ thoughts; nor look at frightful objects. She shall avoid tales 
“ of distress, and abstain from food difficult to digest By 
“ adhering to these rales, she shall bring forth beauteous 
“ children; but abortion will follow'if she disobeys. 

“ A woman, when her hitsband is from home, should strictly 
“ conform to his partingf counsels. She must forsake all vain 
“ decoration, and must even refrain from rites which would at 
“ other times be grateful to the gods'. 

‘ If a man keep two wives, the one shall in no wise intermeddle 
“* with the other, nor speak good or evil respecting her 
“ companion. She must not allude to the bpauty or deformity 
“ of her childrenbut they ought both to live togother in good 
•• accord, without a disobliging expression pussing between 
4i them. 

When in the presence\jf her husband, a woman must not look 
“ on one side and the other. She must keep her eyes on her 
“ master to be ready to receive his commands. When he speaks 
she must be quiet, and listen to nothing besides. When lie 
calls her, she must leave every thing else, and attend upon 
“ him alone. . 

When her husband sings, she must he in ecstasy. If he dances. 
“ she views him with delight. If he speaks of science, she is 
“ filled with admiration. When in his presence, she must he 
“ always gay. There must he no gloom or discontent. 

She ought above all tilings to shunhlomestie quarrels, whether 
“ on account of her relations, or of any other woman that her 
“ hud!«ipd may Veep, 0 r on account of any unpleasant words 
“* that may arise. To leaye her house for reasons such as these, 
“ would expose her to public derision, and give occasion for 
“ matiy evils. 

■ Her husband may sometimes he in a passion ; he may threaten 
“ her ; he may use imperiqus language; nay, he may unjust- 
“ ly heat her. But, under no circumstances, shajl she make 
“ any return hut meek amj soothing words. Laying hold of 
“ his hapds, she should entreat forgiveness. Thiere shall be 
“ no exclamations; no thougbtsof deserting her home. 

“ But, to retort upon her husband ; to say to him, you have in- 
“ suited me with rude language ; you have beaten me ; I.shall 
«“ speak to you no rfiore ; I will look upon you as a father ; and 
“ yon may treat md as an elder sister; I .will meddle no more 
“ with»your affairs, and do you let mine alone ! I will ‘have 
“ nothing more to do with you : such taunting discourse most 
“ never ipi from her lips. 

“ If her relations shall invite her to any festival, on occasion of a 
weddij|g, the ceremony of the Cord, or the like; she shall 
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“ not go without leave from her husband, or unaccompanied 
“ by some elderly .woman. She will be absent as short a time 
“ as possible; and, on her return, she shall faithfully recount 
“to her husband everything she*has seen, and cheerfully 
“ retain to her domestic labours. * 

“.When her husband is from horpe, she must sleep with one of 
“ her relations, but never alone. « She, must often enquire after 
“ his health. She must urge nun to make a speedy return ; 

» “ and she will intercede for him with the gods. 

“ Let all her words, *her # actions and her deportment give open 
“ assurance that she views her husband as her god. Then 
“ shall she be honoured of all men, and be praised as a discreet 
“ and virtuous wife. . 

“ If her. husbandries first, and she resolves to die with him ;— 
“ glorious and happy shall she be in that world into 'which he 
“ has passed. % » 

“ But, whether she die the first, or survive her husband : a virtu- 
“ ous woman will surely enter inty the enjoyment of every 
“ blessing in the world to come. 

“ AVoman has no Ugie enjoyment but through her husband. 
‘‘From him she derives children: be provides Tier with fine 
“ apparel, decorates her with jewels, supplies her with flowers; 
“ with sandal, saffron and every thing her heart can desire. 

“ It is, moreover, by means of bis wife, that a man enjoys all 
“ earthly happiness. This is the perpetual counsel of all our 
“ books of wisdom. | It is by the aid of the wife that be per - 
“forms his good works, that he acquires riches and honour; 
“ and under her auspices all his measures are prosperous. A 
“ man without a wife is an imperfect being." 

These dogmas may appear to bear too heavily upon the females: 
yet are they kept *up in full vigour to this day in many particulars. 
Nay, in some tribes, they are sdlf more severe. I might give an e\~- 
ample of this from some districts under the l 'uixluiaca Brahmans, 
where the wife is not permitted to speak to her mother-in-law. When 
any task is prescribed to her, sfte shows her acquiescence only by signs. 
But it sometimes happens that, thdugli deprived oftjie privilege of 
words, they can make their gestures so expressive am? significant a* 
to put the old woman in a rage. »• 8 

It is said that tlio same practice of imposing silence on the young 
womeil, in presence of a mother-in-law or t* step dame, is established 
n Armenia : a contrivance well adapted foi* securing domestic tran¬ 
quillity ; dearly purchased, however, by degrading tbe*most useful 
and interesting portion of the fair sex into the condition of slaves. 
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OF THE (I'Sl'OM OF WOMEN \LLOWIN(i THEMSELVES TO BE BURNED 
' t \VlTH THE UO'A’SES OF THEIR UUMUVNDS; 


The ancient and barbarous custom wlii^h imposes it as a duty on 
women to die* voluntarily on tluffimeral pile of tlicir husbands, al¬ 
though still in force, is by no means so general ;uid frequent as it was 
in limner times. It is also more rare in the peninsula than in the 
northern parts of India : where it is by no means .uncommon, even in 
the present times, to see women offerin'; themselves up as the willin'; 
victims of this horrid superstition, and devoting themselves, out.of 
pride or vanity, to tips cruel death. It is. confined to the countries 
under the governmorfi of tlufidolatrous princes; for the Muhammat^m 
rulers do not permit'the barbarous practice in the provinces subject 
to thorn ; and I am persuaded the Europeans will Slot endure it where 
their power extern!*. '' 

.Vs this awf'til rit*‘ H as chiyfly un appendage to regal ami pi’ineely 
state.it has fx-err emisidered as honourable in itself ami as r«flooting 
additional Ut'ta v on the caste and family to which the magnanimous 
victim belonged. h In very old times it was considered tin affront to 
the memory of the deceased, and as an evident mark of the want of 
that'ardenk. devotion which a woman owes to her husband, when she 
shewed any reluctance to accompany his lj>ody to the pile. 

A few years ago, l myself was witness to the influence which 
these false notions retain even in modern times. It was in the ease of 
the wife of the son of a PolvgaV, or Prince, of Kangendy, in tho 
Carnatic ; upon wkopi neither ‘entreaties nor threats igjr reproaches 
jvere spared, in order to induce her to allow; herself.to Is; burned alive 
with the body of her deceased lmsbrfni ; and, more especially, as she 
of a farnilv celebrated for several generations, for heroic resolution 
in that splendid devotion. The funeral was long delayed, in hopes 
that the woman would at length.resolve to prefer so, glorious and ho¬ 
nourable a death to a remnant of life, to be dragged out in contempt 
and infamy. <But threats hnd entreaties, long continue I as tliey were, 
had no inHueicce upon her. She stubbornly resisted all the attacks of 
her relatives; and her husband was obliged to go unaccompanied to 
the other world. , » 

The wretched condition of widow#, on one hand, and vanity‘on 
the other, inspiring the hope of renown, are thc-principal inducements 


a It need hardly be mentioned that Suti i- not permitted by the British authoritiesj 
nor can it be nci;essa*|i to >,|icak of what Lord W. Bentinck effected in connection with 
ihi? subject. * ^ 

h The rite is calkd«S»ti, which means a </W, hnnorMt woman 
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with those who embrace the dreadful proposal. Aijfl, eertainlv^’they 
are canonized after death; vows are paid to them, and recourse is had 
to them in diseases and other casualties of lit**, in the faith that a 
miraculous deliverance will be effected by their intercession. After 
the firp has consumed her body, they collect the remnants of the h ones 
which have resisted the fire; and erect over the spot little pyramids 
or monuments, to transmit to posterity the memory of so illustrious a 
victim of conjugal attachment. This 'distinction is ftp? more striking 
that a grave-stone is a thing almost unheard of in India. The eere- 
moily being over, the woman who,has submitted to this glorious death 
is considered in the light of p Deity. Crowds of votaries daily fre¬ 
quent her shrine, imploring her protection, and praying for deliverance 
from their evils. 

To these inducements, which are sufficient in themselves to make' 
a powerful •itnprcsskyi on an enthusiastic and fanatical mind, let us 
acid the solicitations of relatives; who if they observe the slightest 
tendency in the widow to devote herself,* never Vail to prompt and en- 
yourago her to eome to a final determination. And to accelerate this 
object, they sometimes ply her with drugs, which confuse the intellect, 
and make her easily sulifnit to any thing that is required of ivev. 
Her relations are pleased with tin * result, well knowing that so splendid 
a death will redound to tin* evo*lastin<? honour fit' their family. 

Borne authors who have mentioned this inhumap practice, ligve 
taken upon themselves to pronounce that it was introduced from a 
dread on the part of the husbands, that their discontented wives might 
seek occasion secretly to procure their death. But I «jji assure mv 
readers that, after the persual of the writings of native authors, and 
the long intercourse I havcMiad with many very enlightened indivi¬ 
duals in the country, I can find no ground whatever to justify such an 
insinuation. Indeed, it must ap|>eav evident* from the mature of the 
thing, that a dying husband can entertain no jealousy of his wife sur¬ 
viving hiftt, inasmuch as she is doomed, after Ids (lemise, to perpetual 
widowhood. The* most discounted of wives would have more to gain 
by submitting to the severest husband than she could expect by becom¬ 
ing a widow, at the expense of such a crime, which could lead to no 
hope of improving her situation by a how engagement. 

Nov, on the other hand, can \ye ascribe these voluntary deaths to 
eoiyugal affection, although it forms the lflost extensile j ire text, and 
although flic lamentations ami demonstrations of dospairpnanifested by 
the women, at the death of their hushamfs, might lead one to suppose 
that (t might really lx? the motive of such a sacrifice. But all their 
external expressions of grief qjnv Ire sal'elv* ranked under the h^ad of 
grimace, of which the Hindfts under all eitamiustnnees of life, are the 
most'absolute masters’ During the long period of my *»bservat.ioi^of 
them and*their habits, 1 atn not sure that I have ever seen two Hindu 
•marriages that closely united the hearts l>v a trw and inviolable 
attachment. * 
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r The women no longer continue the practice of burning 

themselves alive with the bodies of their husbands. This custom is 
relinquished to other pastes, aa well as many others which require tlie 
endurance of bodily pain. That which we are speaking of is now 
alnimst confined to the tribe of Ba jas. But though the Br&umans have 
found pretences for absolving their women from this dreadful penalty, 
they still continue to preside exclusively at such tragical proceedings, 
ana to dirfect thp performance? * 

When a woman of any other caste than their own, declares, gravely 
and deliberately, that she is desirous of befqg consumed alive by the 
side of the dead body of her husband, the matter is conclusive. She 
cannot afterwards draw back. Her revocation would be disregarded ; 
and if she refused to go to the pile with good will, s|ie would be carried 
thither by force. 

It is a prevailing superstition through all India that if a woman, 
after taking that resolution voluntarily, shall refuse to fulfil it, the 
whole country in which shcdiven shall be visited with some dreadful 
calamity. To inspire her, therefore, with adequate courage, the Br&li*- 
mans, and all her kindred ,visit her in turn#complimenting her on her 
heroism, and the immortal glory which she will derive from a mode 
of dying which must exalt her indignity to the gods. They excite her 
fanaticism by'even- means which ertfbl superstition can suggqjst, and 
keqp up the phrenzy of her imagination, until the hour arrives when 
she is to be led to the funeral pile. 

Then is she bedecked witli all her jewels, and dressed in her finest 
apparel. Her brow is adorned with the sacred symbol of her easte. 
Her body is tinged with the yellow infusion of sandal and saffron. 
Every thing is prepared. Her spirits are roused and kept up to the 
highest pitch of exaltation that fanaticism and superstition can impart 
The processiod .begins, and she isied to the pile on which she is soon 
to expire. 

Before describing the rest of the ceremony, I* ought to observe 
that, in cases where a husband has several wives, which often happens 
ifrtite caste of Rajas, they dispute with each other for the honour of 
accompanying their common husband to the pile, and to be burnt with 
him. The Br&hmans who preside at the ceremony determine which of 
them shall have the preference. An instance of this kind I will here 
extract from the Bhdrata, a work of great author ty among the 
Hindus. 

“ P&y4u, the King, retired with his two wives, into the forest, 
u to pursue a course of penitence. ‘He had also entered into a solemn 
“ vow? under the curse of instant deaths that he should hold no com- 
“ merce with^eithcr of them. The youngest was extremely beautiful, 

- “ and her charms were so powerful as to overcome the terrors of per- 
•* dition. For a Jong time she resisted his solicitations, antireasoned, 
“ with him pn the danger of yielding to them ; for she was unwilling 
“ to incur the imputation of being the cause of his death. But all 
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“ was in vain, her refusal only serving to increase (fee violence qf his 
“ passion. He was at length driven to the gratification of Itand 
“ immediately the curse fell upon him with full fcffect ' 

“ Being now dead, a question arose, which of the twO vhb 
“ ought to follow him to the funeral pile; and a sharp alterdhtionwBfc 
“ pla<» between them for the preference. An assembly ofcBr&hmans 
“ was held to decide the dispute; when jhe elder of the two^ wives in- 
“ sisted, that her rank, as his original consort, gave her a precedence 
“ abpve any posterior one; and farther observed that her competitor 
“ had several young ehildj'fcn, whose education absolutely required the 
prolongation of her life. • 

“ The second wife then addressed the assembly admitting the su- 
“ perior rank of her opponent, but insisting that, as she was the im- * 
“ mediate instrument of their husband’s death, and the fatal cause 
“ which brought down the malediction upon him, that she alone ought 
“ to endure its consequences. ‘ And, as to the bringing up of the 
“ children,’ quoth she, turning tenderly Awards her rival, 4 are they 
not yours as well as mine ? Besides, what sfirt of education could 
“ they expect from h young inexperienced girl like me ? Believe me 
“ it will "better suit with your gravity and years.’ ” f 

ln*the Bharata, the debate is carried on to much greater length ; 
but it will be sufficient to relate that, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the younger lady, the court gave the preference to the other, and 
“ admitted her,” says the antlior, “ to the distinguished honour of being 
“ consumed alive with the body of her husband.” 

In some other castes of Hindus, where the custom ofburial pre¬ 
vails, instances have, occurred of women being interred alive with tneir 
dead husbands. The ceremonies are nearly the same in either case ; 
and in the following detail of them I have it iy my powey to present a 
more exact and faithful picture than I have yet seen from any other 
hand. . • • 

The first instahee that* fell uqdcr my observation was jn the year 
1794, in a village of Tanjore, called Pudupetta . A man of 
note there, of the tribe of Komati or Merchants , having died, his wife? 
then about thirty years of age, resolved to accompany him to the pile, 
to be consumfid together. Tho news having quickly spread around, a 
large concourse of people collected'from ay quarters to witness this 
extraordinary spectacle. When she who had oceupied*the most con¬ 
spicuous part had got ready, and was decked out -in tho iftanner before 
described, bearers arrived to bring away the corpse and the living 
victim!*. The body of the deceased was placed upon a sort of triumphm 
car, highly ornamented with costly stuns, garlands of flowers, arid the 
like. .There he was seated, like a living man, elegantly.set out with 
all his jewels, and clothed in rich attire. s 

• The ooTpse taking precedence, the wife immediately followed, 
some on a rich palanquin. She was covered over \fith ornaments, 
h the highest style of Indian taste and magnificent®. As the proces- 
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sioi\. moved, tlje surrounding multitude strotohed out their hands 
towards her in token of their admiration. They beheld her as already 
translated into the paradise of Vishnu, and seemed to envy her 
lg^>v lot. 

Thoi? progress being very slow, the spectators, particularly the 
women, w^nt up to her in succession, to wish her joy, and apparently 
desiring to receive her blessiifg, or at least that she would pronounco 
over them some pleasing word, and predict their future fortunes. She 
tried to satisfy them all ; telling one that she would long continue to 
enjoy her temporal felicity, and another that she would be the mother 
of many beautiful children. She assured one that she was destined 
to live many years in happiness with a husband that would doat 
upon her. The next was informed that she would soon arrive at 
great honour in the world. These and equally gracious expressions 
she lavished upon all that approached her, and pll departed with com¬ 
plete assurance of enjoying the blessings which she promised them. 
She likewise distributed amongst them some leaves of betel, which 
were eagerly accepted, as relics, or something of blessed influence. 

During the whole precession, which was very long, she preserved 
a steady aspect. Her countenance was serene and even cheerful, until 
they came to file fatal pile, on which she was soon to yield up )ier life; 
She then turned her eyes to the spot when; she was to undergo the 
flames, and she became suddenly pensive. She no longer attended to 
what was passing around her. Her looks were wildly fixed upon the 
pile. Her features were altered; iier face grew pale ; she trembled 
withifear, $nd seemed ready to faint away. 


The Brahmans, who directed the ceremony, and her relations, 
perceiving the sudden effect which the near approach of her fate hod 
occasioned, ran to her assistance, and endeavoured to restore her spirit*/ 
But her senses were bewildered f she seemed unconscious of what was 
said to her, and replied not a word to any one. 

■ They made her quit the palanquin ; aujl her nearest relations sup¬ 
ported her to a pond that was near *iho pile, and having there washed 
pBl 1 , without taking qff her clothes or ornaments, they soon reeonduct- 
ed her to the pyramid on which the hotly of her husband was already 
laid. It was surrounded by the Brahmans, each wjtli » lighted torch 
in one hand and a bowl of melted butter in the other, aU ready, as 
soon as the ienocent vietfim was placed on the pyramid, to envelope, 
her in fire. * t 

The relatives, all armed with muskets, sabres and other weapons,, 
stood closely round, in a.doublo line, and seemed to wait with impa¬ 
tience for the awful signqj. * 

This a$med force, I understood, was intended to intimidate the 
unhappy victim, in case the dreadful preparations should 'incline her 
to retract; or jjo overawe any other persons who, out of false com¬ 
passion, should endeavour to rescue her. 
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nouncod by the Purohita Brahman, the young widgw was instantly 
divosted of all her jewels, and led on, more dead than alive, to tlie 
fatal pyramid. She was then commanded, according to the universal 
practice, to walk round it three times, two 0/ her nearest relations 
supporting her by the arms. The first round she accomplished Aith 
tottering steps ; but, in the second, her strength wholly forsook her, 
and site fainted away in the arms of hep conductors ; who were obliged 
to complete the ceremony by dragging her between tli$m for the third 
round. Then, senseless and unconscious, she was cast upon the ear- 
case'of her husband. At» that instant the multitude making the air 
resound with acclamations apd shouts of gladness, "retired a short 
space, while the Brahmans, pouring the butter on the dry wood, ap¬ 
plied their torches; and instantly the whole pile was in a blaze. 

As soon as the flaipes had taken effect, die living sacrifice^xiow 
in the midst of theip, was invoked by name from all sides ; bw, as 
inlensible as the carcase on which she lay, she made 110 answer. 
Suffocated at once, most probably, by t^e fire, she lost her life with¬ 
out perceiving ii. 

The other instance which 1 alluded to js of a more recent date. 
It was at the death of the late Raja of Tanjore in the year one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred. He left behind him four lawful wives, whom lie 
had espoused, agreeably tb the Himfu custom, which tolerates in 
Princes the abuse of polygamy. , 

Tho Brahmans having decided that two of the wives should be 
burnt with their husband, and having selected the devoted individuals 
out of the four ; these received the information with mu*li apparent 
joy. It would 110 doubt have been a matter of everlasting shame to 
themselves, and of Hie deepAt ignominy to the manes of the deceased, 
had they hositated in their compliance. They had also reason to 
believe that means would be fallen upon to procure their*assent, whe¬ 
ther voluntarily Or not; and therefore they made % virtue of necessity, 
and put on tlfc scipblanee of consenting with a good grace. 

Tho brief account which I*hCre present of this awful ceremony 
was communicated to me by a person, of veracity to be completely 
•died on, who was sent on purpose*to the place, to take an account of 
ill the circumstances. His detail extends to four and twenty pages 
>f writing, in which arc included ocveral particnlaVs exactly resemb- 
ing those described in the preceding example, which therefore I will 
jot repeat; nor shall I be tedious upon tljosc that were different. 

One day only was required to make the necessary preparations 
bv the obsequies; which were conducted in .this manner. 

In a field, three or four leagues from* tho roval residence, they 
-jade an excavation of ho great depth, about twelve or fiftoon feet square. 
Within it they constructed a pyramid of the sweet smelling wood of the 
andal, the; only species of timber used in this barbarous rite. On the 
.fiddle of the pyramid, a scaffold was erected to the elevation of a few 
Dot, (teustructed in such a manner as that the 
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with' Irawn; by which means the structure would give way at once. On 
the. tour corners of the platform large jars \vpre placed, filled with 
melted butter, to smear the pyramid, that it might be the more easily 

set on fire. \ 

« 

This was the order of the procession. It was headed by a great 
number of soldiers under arms. They wore followed by a multitude 
of musicians, chiefly trumpefers, who made the air re-echo to their 
melancholy sounds. Next cante the body of the king, upon a splen¬ 
did palanquin richly decorated. This was surrounded by the nearest 
relations and Uv the Guru of the deceased. They were all on foot, 
and without their turbans, in token of mourning. A large party of 
Brahmans formed round them, as an immediate escort. The two 
wives, who were to be burned with the corpse of the king, came next, 
each borne on a pahmqnin quite open. They preserved, during the 
joiOTey, a calm appearance and a cheerful air. The eseort of troops 
kept off the immense crowds who were assembled from all quarters, 
some from motives of intercut and others out of curiosity. 

The two queens Were attended by some of their favourite women, 
with whom they occasionally conversed. They were loaded, rather 
than decorated, with jewels ; which wore not stripped from them, as 
commonly happens to women of ordinary rank, when they ascend the 
pile. They here accompanied by their relatives of both sexes, to 
many of whom they bad made presents before leaving the palace. 
Thousands of Brahmans, collected from all parts, made up the rest 
of their retinue ; and an innumerable multitude of persons of all 
rantef followed in the rear. 

When they arrived at the ground where the sacrifice was to take 
place, the two victims were made to descend from their palanquins, 
for the purpose of purification and of performing the other prepara¬ 
tory ceremonies. They went thiough the whole, without hesitation, 
and without shewing the least ombarrassincnt; but, towards the close, 
, their countenances began to betray them, and the three circuits round 
the pile were not accomplished without considerable efforts to sustain 
*fcheir equanimity. 

During this interval, the body,of the King had been deposited on 
the scaffold over the platform. Tin* two Queens were ?dso laid down 
beside the corpse,' one on the right hand and the otlnr on the left ; 
and they joined hands b^ - stretching them over the 1 * >dV. The astro¬ 
loger or Puiohita having ttycn declared that the happy instant was 
come for finishing the ceremony, the Brahmans recited, several Man¬ 
tras in a loud voice, and consecrated the pile by sprinkling it with 
them tiriham or holy water. These brief ceremonies were hardly over, 
when, on a signal given,’ the pillars, which supported the pyramid 
and the scSffold, were suddenly withdrawn, and the women were 
instantly overwhelmed by the falling mass of timber, which tumbled 
over them »<jth a crash. At the same instant the whole edifice 
was kindled in all its parts. On one side tho nearest of kiq to the 
nn«.r> towfc, s.'Tcf owimite to Wv. the Gu.ru; wMk> the 
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Brahmans in every quarter were pouring jars of melted butter on the 
flames, creating so instense a heat as must have instantly consumed 
the victims. Then the multitude shouted for joyf; and the kindred, ap¬ 
proaching the pile, also set up a loud cry, call nig upon them by their 
names. They fancied they hoard a vome in answer pronouncing 
Enna ? What ? But the fall of the platform and the immediate burst¬ 
ing oflt of the flames must have stifled'them at once. 

0 a 

Such was the miserable end of ihose unhappy victims of a cruel 
and,barbarous superstition ; and such arc the ceremonies with which 
it is accompanied, varying in different districts, but fundamentally 
the same. * 

Two days after, when the tire was completely extinguished, they dug 
out from amongst the ashes some portions of tjie bones which were not.* 
wholly consumed, and inclosed them in urns of red copper, which 
were sealed with the Signet of the new King. Soon afterwards, thirty 
of the Brahmans, set out with them for Kmi or* Benares, to cast them 
into the holy waters of the Ganges. Tne reward which was to he 
jtSlid to them, upon depositing the relics at Kasi, was previously 
agreed upon, and was paid them when they returned with certificates 
from that holy city. 

A' small portion of tlisse bone-ashes was prtunded and swallowed 
by twelve Brahmans, who mixed it as an ingredient with some other 
food. This act, so revolting to our nature, was helieVed to be expia¬ 
tory of the sins of the three parties deceased. But, as it is under¬ 
stood that tin’s can l>e effected only by transferring those sins iq£o the 
bodies of the Brahmans, the lucre which they derive fronf so unnatu¬ 
ral an act is not believed to jie attended with much ultimate advantage 
to them. 

There were also found among t^ie ashes §ome small pieces of gold, 
formed, no doubt., from the trinkets qf the queens, which the violence 
of the heat had fused. • * 

It then became a questionqjhat reoompcnce the Brahmans should 
share who had borne a part in the obsequies, or had honoured tlieai 
with their presence. The King’s Guru received a present of an 
elephant. The three palanqyins, which had served to transport the 
corpse and the ttvo Queens to the pile, were allotted to the three 
principal Brahmans. Amongst the rest aalistribution was made, in 
cloth and money, to the amount of about twenty-five thousand rupees, 
besides several bags of small coin scattered among the crowd, in the 
course of the procession. Finally, twelve houses were built, which 
were'given to the twelve Br&hmaifa who had the courage to shallow 
the pounded bones of the deceased, and by that means to take upon 
themselves all their sihs. 

Som& days after the funeral, the new King made a pilgrimage to 
« temple a few leagues distant from his capital. Aft^r bathing in a 
privileged pond in its neighbourhood, and being here thoroughly 
cleansed 
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mfes k'tJio mourning, he made fcriine further presents to the Brfiihmatis. 
and to the poor of the other eaetes. 

On the spot wher^* the funeral pile was erected, on which the 
King and his two unhappy Queens were consumed, a round mauso¬ 
leum has been built, about twelve feet in diameter, terminating in a 
dome. Here the present Prinep generally stops, when he happens to 
go out in ,that direction, and prostrates himself before the tombs 
of his predecessors. 

A great number of votaries of all eastes-eontinually repair thither 
to offer their vow's to these new divinities, imploring their help and 
protection in all the vicissitudes of life. When I was last there, in 
1802, a great variety of pretended miracles were current, as having 
'been performed by their intercession. 

India is not the only nation in which the abominable practice of 
sacrificing the wife on the pile of her husband has been adopted. 
Ancient authors speak‘of it riot unknown in early times amongst 
other civilized nations. c Herodotus, in particular,speaking of tlje 
Crestonaeans, asserts that the women dispute with each other for the 
honour of dying with their husband. She w ho was esteemed to have 
been his favorite, had the pcrferoncc, and was slain on his tonjb. The 
rest, to whom .this honour was refused and-who were only permitted - 
to be present at the ceremony, returned from it abashed and ra con¬ 
fusion. The Indians, however, seem to be the only people in the 
universe who keen up the abominable custom to the present day.' 1 


f Gaisford's Ed. Torn. II. 581. t 

They were a Thracian fact. This custom has prevailed in many countries, among the 
Tenons, ( Val. Max. VI. 1), the Wends, and the Hcruly (ProcojwB. Goth.ii. U), among 
the Slavonian and Scandinavian races. In rcfcreorc to the Wends, the words of S. Boniface 
(Bp.*ad Ethelbald, works Giles’ Ed, Vol. I. p. 136,) arc ; “ tarn mugno zelo matrimonii 
amorem mutuum servant, ut mulier, viro proprio mortuo, vivere rccuset ; et laudabilis 
ntulier [Sati] inter iltas esse judicatur, qua? propria manu sibi mortem intulit, ut iu wad 
Strut parlter ardeat cum Viro stio.” • 

(t Husband, or man, in"Sanskrit is dhnva. (From this the Sanskrit forms the name of 
the widow by die addition of the ptAposition vi, which means without »therefore Vidhava 
hasbandlest, widow . This word is undoubtedly of tlic highest antiquity. Now if the 
custom of widow-lftming had existed, at. that early period there would have been no 
VinHAVA*, no husbaudless women. Therefore the very name indicates, what can be 
proved by historical evidence, the late origin of widow-burning in Ind a. . 

In tb% passage of the Big Veda Vhich has been quoted ns the aut.iority for the incre¬ 
mation of Hindi widows a changesof two letters has been made. The test is, 

• Arohanta janayo yonim ague ; * 

They may go the mothers to the altar first. 

It has been changed to, 

Alohantu janayo yonim agneh ; 

They may go the mothers into the womb of fire. 

Few false readings have hart consequence* to fearful! 

Compare Miilkr’i Essay on Comparat. Mythol. Oxford Essays 1856. 



CHAP. XXII. 

OF ADOPTION AMONG THE BRAH^NS AND OTHER HINDUS. 

• 

W MEN a Brahman finds himself without male issue, whether from tlio 
barrenness of his wife or the premature death of the children she may 
have brought him, ho is empowered, nay required, to procure a son by 
means of adoption, in order to fulfil the obligation which they believe 
all men to be under, of providing for the succession of society. Besides, 
as the perfect state *of aBridmum consists in .being married, he falls 
short of that*perfeetion when he is without offspring, particularly males, 
to perform his obsequies. This defect alone is supjtosed to exclude him 
from a blessed world after his death. | * 

These notions prevail so strongly among tiro Hindfts, that I have 
known women not Sidy consenting to theiij husband taking another 
wife, but finding him one, when they happened to have daughters only. 
Yet thqv could not but foresee the great inconvenience that would 
result to themselves from tITc introduction of another wife, who being 
young ifnd likely to bring male children to her husband, < w ould naturally 
presume on these claims of superiority over the lawful wife. 

We have before remarked, that polygamy was an abuse not 
publicly tolerated and admitted, excepting in favour of thft Print's, to 
whom the Brahmans granted the indulgence of marrying as many as 
five wives in the amistomed*way of matrimony. But when persons of 
ordinary station appear to have other wives besides the legitimate one, 
it may be inferred that they are merely hired coneubirtes, or wives 
intended to supply the sterility of the seal one. And even, in this last 
ease, the domestic troubles which almost universally spring from it, 
give a general preference to thq practice of adoption. 

The Brfthman, who is destitute of male issue, looks out amongst his 
nearest relations, sueh as his brothors, or uncles, for a youth whom ho 
may adopt, Jf lie cannot find«onc in that class of relatives, he goes to 
his wife’s kindred. He may even adopt the children of his own 
daughter. Those who have several male children very ^willingly part 
with one of them to a relation who has none, partieularlynf he be rich; 
by which means the property is retained in the family. But if he does 
not fiqd a proper young man, among his own relations or those of his 
wife, he has recourse to some ppor Brahman,*overloaded with children; 
and, if he be in tolerable affluence himself,*he is not likely to meet 
with ifiuch repugnance in such a quarter. The fundamental rales of 
adoption ake the following : 

The adopted son wholly renounces all claim on th&property of his 
natural father, and acquires an unlimted right of Recession to all that 
belongs to his adopted father. From him he is entitled to maintenance 
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stodVdueation, as' if he were hi&oWn sen ; and to receive^ tiirongh his 
means, the advantages of the Triple Cord, and of being settled m mar¬ 
riage. The adopted Ion is obliged, on his .part, to take care of his 
acquired parents in thlir old age, and attend to their funeral when they 
die. Afimvards he enters into possession of their property ; enjoys 
whatever is of value, and is obliged to pay the dobts. 

He farther enters into the Gotra or lineage of him by whom In* is 
adopted ; and i# considered as descended from the same ancient stock 

When the ceremonies of adoption commence, the now parcels 
perform one wlfieh is held to ho the most important and essential of 
any, by tying round the loins of the youth that little string v hicli 
every male child in India is ceremoniously invested with at the <e • «>f 
two or three years, am^ which serves to fix the bit of doth that d 
always used to cover those parts of the body.* If the ceremony has 
been previously performed by the natural parctits, the adopted ones 
break the cord, in token of dissolving the Gotra from which the child 
descended; and put‘on *.r View one, as the sign of his being called 
to theirs. "" 

t 

On this, as on all otner solemn occasions, their first, care is to 
select an auspicious day, and the tort unate moment of the day, by help 
of the rules of their astrology, >■ <• 

It is unnecessary to enter at large into the remaining ceremonies, 
as they closely resemble what are used in other solemnities. The 
Pandal or artificial bower over the door, or in the court before the 
house, is not omitted. . The Joranam , of which it is chiefly composed, 
are easily adapted to that or any other situation, being merely lines 
stretched in proper directions, thickly strung with mango leaves. 
When a prince or the governor of a province is expected to pass 
through a tov. n or village the streets arc decorated in this manner, as 
if with triumphal arches; and, simple as the contrivance is, the effect 
is exceedingly beautiful. 

Within the house, or under this, pandal, the whole relations and 
friends assemble. The Puroliita commences the ceremonies by offer¬ 
ings or sacrifice to the patron god of the house, and to the God of 
obstacles. He then produces the holy water, of which the adopted son 
takes a little in the hollow of his hand and drinks it. Some is sprin¬ 
kled abont the^house and the Pandal, and over those who are present; 
and the rest jp poured back into the well. 

The sacrifice of the Jlomam, which follows, is made here with 
some variation, being offered to the nine planets , w hieh the Puyohita, 
by virtue of his evocatory'mantras, compels to attend at the ceremony. 
An offering is also made to them of two measures of rice, in a raw 
state, which* are divided into nine portions. As many Br&hmans, 
chosen for the purpose, perform the Homam, with sweet-scented wood; 
and, after invoking the God of fire, spreading the rice and sprinkling 
the liquid butter, they make him a profound obeisance with .closed 
hands, and retire, 
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Hie sacrifice being over,, the adopting father ai^ mother ait ^own 
on a little stool placed under the alcove; when the natural mother, of 
tfPcbild, after receiving a hundred or perhaas bfitfdrad- 
pieces of money and a new garment, as her • loaves for nursing, ap¬ 
proaches the adopter, who asks her with a Iona voice m presence of all 
the assembly, whether she delivers him her child to be brought up : 

10 whfch she answers, / do deliver him Jo yon, to bring up. This phrase 
i> held distinctly to import, that she gives up her sor^ not*as a slave 
who is sold, but to be reared as a child of the family. 

‘This ceremony applied more particularly to the mother than to 
Hie father, as children among the Hindus until growrn up are always 
considered to belong to her; and if, for any reason, she parts from 
her Imxband, she always takes the children away as her own. For 
tiii-' reason the delivering over of the child, in adoption, belongs to its 
nt.'lliiT : while (he reception of it appertains, with equal propriety, to 
lid' adopting father. 

A dish is then brought in, filled wijji .water, made yellow by the 
infusion of saffrftn. It is consecrated with mantras by the Purohita; 
and the, mother fairing" the dish, delivers it, to the adopter, and at the 
same time invoking the fire to hear witness, she thrice repeats these 
nurds; f give thee this child; I have a right to him no more.” The 
adopter lakes the child, and seating hi/h on his fence, lie*addresses the 
relations present, saying: “ This child has been given me, and the fire 
<£ adjured as a witness of it; and I, having drank of the saffron-water, 
“ promise to rear him as m v own son. lie enters into all that belongs 
“ (o me; my property and my debts.” • m 

Then he and his wife, pouring a little saffron water into the hol¬ 
low of their hands, mid dropping a little into that of the adoptive child, 
pBwounee aloud before the assembly : “ We have acquired this child 

11 to our stem, and wo incorporate him witlfit.” IIpoll which they 
drink the saffron-water, which they •hold in their hands, and, rising 
up, make a profound obeisance to the assembly * to which the officiat¬ 
ing Brahmans reply by tlfe wojd % Asirvud.am. 

It is unnecessary to add that the ceremony is terminated By a 
repast given to the Brahmans, for which they prepare by bathing; and 
that the whole concludes with the distribution of betel and pieces of 
money : for this is the termination of all their festivals. 

The circumstance of using saffron-water in thistccremony has 
given rise to a common appellation for adapted children, tvho are often 
called the imter-of-saffron children of such a one, without meaning 
it as* a term of ridicule or reproach, this it differs from the 
nicknames frequently bestow*! on individuals there, the must of 
which are taken from some odd particulars in their lives, and often 
from somij mental or bodily defect. * * 

. The STidras add one peculiarity to the coremoqy, the adopting 
father and mother pouring on the feet of the child the* wafer from the 
pitcher, which they hold in one hand; and, catching it with the other 
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w and drinkJig it In other mped* they follow the same cm- 
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ofmlditwn and amvtumv, hr taking tho river to nit new the mutual 
. agreement; and tins stands in the place of other wrwnonie*. 

Another *»/><•<• jos «>t' sulopthm Jirisos IVolH tllO IVilVWUrfl ClfCUIll-* 
stances of some of the poorer and ini'iincr J trail uuius ; w/lo, hlldlllg^ll 
difficult to support thtfeostof the ceremony of the cord and other rites, 
are reduced to make qyer the whole or part of their children to richer 
Brahmans, who take charge of them ; and by this,net alone the diilcP 
ren are incorporated into the Gotra and considered as adopted. 

The same thing likewise takes place in respect to marriage. A 
father and mother, unable to oiipport the expence of the ceremonies, 
give up their son to a man who has girls only. Ho accepts of him, 
and gives him one of his daughters for a wife. By this process lie is 
considered as adopted into the family, and enters accordingly into all 
its pr/fileges and obligations. 

But in whatever way adoption is consummated, the adopted child 
loses all right to the property of his natural parents, and is not at all 
answerable for the debts thejfmay leave behind them. 

The adoption of girls is rare,"though not without example. 

In the account* Lhave given of the ceremonies used in adoption, 
as well as in the preceding ones of marriage and the Triple Cord, I 
have been guided by the Directory oT Ttitual of tho Purbhitas. That 
bools also solves some difficulties respecting the division of tho effects; 
of which we shall now treat. c 


c The acknowledgment or this right in tho rase or Hindu Kajas, by the British 
Government, is one of the many wise and joat measure* hy which Lord Canning has 
secured to himself a pla<« in the foremost rank of our Indian Statesmen. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

PARTITION OK PROPERTY .IN CERTAIN OASES. 

In tlie Ritual above mentioned, th*e ease is put of a man wno, 
after adopting a son, unexpectedly lias six children by his wife; four 
boys and two girls. Twp* of the boys die, while ong of the daughters 
and the adopted son are severally married. There remain, in a single 
state, two boys and one girl; and provision must also be made for the 
subsistence of tin; mother. The question is, how the effects of the. 
deceased ought to lie divided. • 

# The answer given, is to the following effect. First, there mast 
be a sum sot apart, sufficient for the expence of| the funeral rites of the 
deceased, to be performed in a decent And creditable way ; and also 
*ibr the marriage of the three children who ate not yet established. 
The sum required Tor this purpose must b<i deposited in safe hands. 

. Secondly. What remains must be divided into six portions and 
a half.’ The adopted son takes cine portion, with a quarter of the half 
share.# The eldest brother takes as much ; after which the remainder 
shall bo divided in equal parts amongst the other ^brothers and the 
mother. 

If the mother were dead, the division would he into figg parts 
and a half; unless all the brothers should agree to provide their 
unmarried sister with trinkets out of the share which would have 
fallen to the mother. If she, at her death, cluises to leave her part of 
trmsuccession to her daughters, their brothers cannot .oppose it. If 
she does not, thg brothers will divide amongst themselves whatever 
remains of her property, after the charge of her burial. 

This decision*, laid down Jog the Brahmans, appears to vary from 
the general custom of the Hindfis; by which, in the division of the 
paternal property, no more is allowed to the elder brothers than to the 
younger. The mothers, on the other hand, have no share whatever 
if the propef-ty of their husbands, the children being strictly bound to 
provide for them during their lives. • 

It may happen that a man who lias no children, to; reason of the 
barrenness of his wife, may take anothet to remedy tin's defect. If 
the letter should have a son, the father’s estate would descend to him 
exclusively, and the lawful w^fe would hate nothing whatever at the 
loath of her husband, were the son not obliged to provide tor her 
iuridg her life. If tno great wife , as the first is called, does not cl\pse 
to live wflh the little one, the relations are called in, and a provision is 
unsigned her adequate to her wants. . 

A rich man, whose wife was unfruitful, being desirous to have 
progeny, took a second. For the same reason ho manned a third. 
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The ^rfiole provetUbarren, so that lie died without leaving issue. He 
had an older brother, and also a younger, as well as several cousins, 
the sons of his paternal uncles. None of these, however, had been 
living with him, having long before received their portions, and each 
maintaining a separate establishment. The question to be determined 
was, Who is the true heir of the deceased ? 

The answer given is, that' the true hoir is the younger brother. 
As the youngest, the duty of cofiducting the funeral tails upon him, by 
the usage of the country ; and he who performs the obsequies is held 
in all cases to be the successor ofl him to whom he renders those 
honours. In becoming the principal at the interment, he also becomes 
the head and master of the house. Ho will therefore take on himself 
the maintenance of the three wives left by his deceased brother; and 
if any of them should wish to return to her relations, she will be free 
to do so, and to take with her the jewels which she had received from 
her husband. Besides this, an assembly of the relations will deter¬ 
mine upon the allowance which her brother-in-law, the heir to her 
husband, shall be boupd to‘afford her. If she incline .to remain in the 
house that was her husband’s, and to have an establishment there, 
apart, site will be indulged in her wish; and in that case her brother- 
in-law would not be under tlie necessity of assigning to her ,any con¬ 
siderable income. 'She would makcit«-up by begging alms; a 
profession not disgraceful in suc-h a ease, being one of the six privileges 
of her caste. 

The brother-in-law is also obliged to bear the expencc of the 
funeral of tjie three widows, if they die before him. 

If there were no junior brother, it would be the elder alone who 
would have every right centred in liiCn, whether regarding the 
obsequies or the succession ; and in default of both, they will par'-tb 
the nearest relation on the father’s side. 

The book from ■which I have quoted does not enter more deeply 
into the division of property in difficult cusps. The relatives assem¬ 
bled decide any dispute, according tb the rules of the country or the 
caste, and more frequently still according to the wealth and generosity 
of him who best rewards them for a favourable decision. This, of 
course, leads in such popular eoufts, to innumerablp intrigues, and 
perversions of justice. 

From whfat has been remarked, it will be seen that the right of 
succession arid that oft performing the obsequies are inseparable. 
When a rich man dies, without issue, or other direct descendants, a 
crowd of remote relations, appear, ‘who dispute rith each other the 
privilege of conducting the obsequies. c The contest is often prolonged 
ti\\ the cotps^ becomes putrid in tho house. -But the ease is very 
different when a poor man dies under the like circumstances, Nobody 
contends for the right of disposing of Iris body. On the contrary, all 
his relations keep aloof; knowing that he who took charge of his 
funeral would also have the burden of his debts. 
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There is still another rule respecting succession amon# tho 
HindCls that differs wholly from ours, and which would appear to us 
somewhat irreconeileable with the principles of-publie justice, which 
ought to be observed in all civilized nations. J 

A father dies, leaving several male children, who, from negli¬ 
gence or perhaps unwillingness to separate, or from his having left 
nothing, have none of his property to divide. Some of them, by 
industry, application and economy, acquire considerable wealth, while 
the .rest becoming vagabonds, thoughtless and dissolute, sink into 
difficulties and debt Affer scouring the country for many years, 
these probably discover that some of their brothers, Dy industry and 
good conduct, have acquired some degree of opulence ; and from them 
they confidently claim an equal share of what has been acquired by < 
the sweat of their Tjrows, and devolve upon •them a proportion of the 
debts which they themselves have contracted by debauchery and 
nfisconduet. If this he refused, the creditors come forward, and, by 
the process of law, compel the industrious, part’of the family to make 
good the waste of the prodigals. * , 

If brothers, for the reasons we have; alluded to, or any other, 
neglect to make a partition of property ; when they die, the commu¬ 
nity of.effects and debts attaches to their children : and, if these are 
equally negligent it descends to their pbsterity. " 

Accordingly, it is by no means rare to see consuls of the fourth 
or fifth degree, engaged in law-suits concerning the division of goods, 
founded on the right thus transmitted from their great grandfathers. 
It is not difficult to imagine, that, under such circumstance, the 
thriving part of a family arc frequently molested by their poorer 
relations ; or that, in a country where there is no public system of 
•inland where custom, as various as the tribes, regulates every tiling, 
there should be abundance of litigation and chicanery. * 

There is ofie .ailvantage however, arising.from this singular 
custom, which in, some measure compensates for its bad effects •, 
namely, that it gives brothers and other relations who are liable to be 
affected by the law of partition, tho right to watch over the conduct 
of each other, and to restrain the* debauchery and extravagance of 
those whoso piisconduet might involve them all in distress. 

In no case, have daughters a title to slyire in their fathers’ pro¬ 
perty. When a man dies, leaving girls only, they are entirely excluded 
from the inheritance ; and all the effects«of the deceased pass to his 
nearest male relations. They are obliged, no doubt, to rear aud 
maintain the young women, and to dispose pf them in marriage when 
grown up. But this last is no 4nmlen, as they receive money oi^sueh* 
occasipns, instead of paying any. A contract of marriage in India can 
be only considered as a bargain and sale, by Tviiicii a father or afiy 
other owner of a girl disposes of her at a certain price, to any person 
who is willing to buy a with. 



CHAR XXIV. 


OF TII£ UTERATCltB 


OF Tiys BRAHMANS AN1> PARTICUIARLY 
their roETUY. 


It is not to be* doubted that front t\ie earliest times the sciences 
have been cultivated by the Hindfts, or father hy tiie Br&hmans, who 
have been in all ages, as it were, tiie depositaries of them. They have 
«si\wav$ considered tWm as a property exclusively their own; and per¬ 
ceiving the ascendant which their learning gnw tllvw over the other 
castes, and the reputation which it acquired them, they luive always 
made a mystery of it to the vulgar, and taken the greatest pains to 
prevent its spreading ttmong tther classes of men. 

But, have they themselves cultivated the sciences with success, or 
have they made any advancement in them? This we must answer in 
the negative, if we judge from the scientific remains of their ancient 
authors, eomp§red with their present literary men. I do not believe 
that the modern Brahmans have made the smallest progress <jn any 
branch of learning which they cultivate, beyond their ancestors of the 
era of Pythagoras and Lycurgus. That long space of time, between 
epochs so remote, during which so many barbarous races have emerg¬ 
ed from the darkness of ignorance to the brightest splendour of civili¬ 
zation, and have extended their intellectual researches beyond the 
nutural sphere of the human mind, has been employed to no purpose 
by the Hindus. They have continued on the very spot where they' 
stood more than two thoteand years ago. During that period half the 
world lias become tyilightoned; 1 but, amongst the Hindus, one can 
trace no improvement in the sciences or arts ; and Cl^e most partial ob¬ 
server must admit that they are noiwfar behind many communities 
who were not so soon inscribed in the roll of cultivated nations. 


The sciences which rendered them most famous amongst external 
nations, in times of superstition and ignorance, and which conciliated 
at the same time the awe f and reverence of their own countrymen, 
were Astromony, Astrology, and Magic. The first shall b‘e considered 
hereafter. The other two bpve been discussed in a treatise by the 
late P. Pons, missionary in the Carnatic, published in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, it and copied by the Abbe Lambert into his 
Jdeneuil History of All People. « 

No comparison pan be drawn between th<? schools of science in 
that country and those established in Europe. All that can be pretend¬ 
ed is that in some large towns, or in the precincts of some large, 
temples of theii*idols, certain Brahmans, learned or affecting to be so, 
teach gratuitously what they themselves know to such as are Willing 
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to take lessons from them; while some others do sc^with more atten¬ 
tion to their own interests. But the whole is carried on without method, 
without amr place for study, without discipline. Be may learn who 
has a mind, and as long as ever he chuses; lAit there is nothing in 
their institutions which can excite the stude/t to emulation, or en¬ 
courage the teacher; no examinations to undergo, no places to gain, 
no premiums to contend for, no privilege hold out to those that excel. 
The reputation of wisdom, to be simj, draws reverence from all the 
world; but this is not a motive sufficiently powerful V> stimulate the 
Brahmans. It would be, necessary that they should taste more fre¬ 
quently than they do oh the liberality of their Princes. But these 
great men are too much lulled by pleasures, and too deoply imfcersed 
in ignorance to be able to appreciate the value of science, or to feel 
the least impulse of generosity towards those who cultivate it. 

So mqpli, then, for the course of study, the universities and the 
literati of India. * 

In reference to the literature of the^Hindffe, I shall here confine 
^myself to the Hindu poetry. * . 

I suppose there is no country on carth # where Poetry was more in 
vogue than it was in former times in India. It seemed impossible for 
them to write but in verse. They have not a single ancient book that 
is written in prose; not evflli the book# on medicine, winch are said to 
be nunferous in the Sanskrit tongue. All Hindil books that are not in 
verse arc modern. The translators of the eighteen Puranas from the 
original Sanskrit into the other idioms of India, have all written in 
verse. At least. I know it is so in the Tamil tongue, the Telnjju and 
Kanarese ; and I have no doubt it is the same in the other dialects of 
the country. . 

The Tamil Poetry has been chiefly cultivated by the S'hdras, who, 
by labouring to preserve the turn oftthe Sanskrit Poetry* have so mul¬ 
tiplied the rules of their rhyme that it is very difficult to make correct 
verses in their language. 

The Poetry in the Telug» i* and Kanarese has been principally 
cultivated by the Brahmans; and it has such a resemblance to the 
Sanskrit, even in prosody, that I do not believe the S'udras had med¬ 
dled in theso two dialects. Of the Sanskrit poetry itself I shall en¬ 
deavour to give Ionic idea, such as.may apply generally to the various 
sorts, as they exist in the several idioms of India. % 

I shall consider, 1. The various Species of their Pftesy. 2. The 
long and short Letters. 3. The small Feet of the measure. 4. The 
large.Feet. 5. The Bhyme. 6. The Versification. 7. The style or 
taste of Hindh Poetry. But, having no indention to compile a Hindu 
Prosody, which would bo little amusing to my readers, I shall say but 
a few* words on each of those heads, and merely what iflay be neces¬ 
sary to give a general view of the subject 

1. The different Speeies of Poes//.' 

There arc several sorts, such as, Padam (0d£) Padgam. (Stanza t 
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Dwipfida, (Couple^) Danfaka (blank verse.) Another kind baa been 
specified under the name of Padya, but as it is not composed of feet, 
we do not include it with the others. 

Under the head of^Padam, they comprehend the odes in honour 
of their Prhices and other great men; songs of gallantry and lewdness; 
libertine addresses to the gods and goddesses; lines composed by adu¬ 
lators in honour of t hose whom‘they wish to flatter, or upon more or¬ 
dinary occasions This species of Poetry is likewise called Srinydram 
or ornamented , because it is often the vehicle of euiogiums on women, 
and the ornaments they wear on various parts of their dress. 

Afoiorous songs are likewise denomihatod Sittimbam or the Joy of 
Pleasure; a name no doubt derived from the licentious. Of this sort 
•there is an infinite variety. They are chanted by beggars when they 
carol from door to door for alms. The more indecent and gross the 
allusions, the dissolute audience are the better pleased. 

The hymns in honour of the gods are also called Kirtand or 
Praise , being intended to glofify the divinities of the land. 

The word Padam is likewise used for the strophe of a poem. 

The second species of Poesy, called Padyam comprises the great 
poems, composed in honour of the gods, the kings, and other ipighty 
personages. This kind is formed of several stanzas, like the Jerusalem 
Delivered of Tasso ; but they are not uniformly constructed. “ There 
are at least thirty sorts, which may be successively used or intermixed 
at pleasure in the course of the poem. 

These Stanzas, are also employed on subjects of morality and sa¬ 
tire. The PoetVemana, who wrote inTelugu, and Tiruvajluvan who 
wrote in Tamil, have distinguished themselves in this measure, to 
which we shall afterwards return. 

The species called Dwipada dr two-footed, is much less rigorous 
than the other kinds, and is indeed merely a measured prose, written 
in poetic fashion. It has been employed by the authors of little his¬ 
tories, or local exploits, whether true of imaginary. 

From these three examples, the other sorts belonging to this class 
may be imagined, without farther illustration. 

. 2. The long atid short letters. 

The Hincjp verses, like the Latin and Greek, are composed of 
short and long syllables. From these simple feet, are formed hemis- 
tichs; by combining which, (he full verses are evolved. 

I have mentioned that the short feet were ei mposed of Letters, 
because in the Indian languages Letters are actually syllables. Every 
consonant carrying its vowel along with it, they pronounce Ba, Be, 
Bi', &c. Da, £)e, Di, &c. but never B, D, mute, or separate from a 
vowel. Even a double syllable such as Bra, Dla, Ksha, Rma, &c., in 
rpany dialects, iff considered as making but one letter. 

Of the Letters some are short and called Laqhu / The others arc 
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long, and called Guru.o Even in familiar writing, they seldom fail 
to distinguish the long and short letters &ith their particular marks. 
It is still more regularly attended to in pronunciation; and, in verse, 
it is quite indispensable. . 

In Hindd Poetry, as well as in Latin, a long letter is* equivalent 
to two short, and two long to four short. Thus the word Mdttd is 
equafin quantity to Kttl&g&d'u, composed of four shorts. # But there 
are letters which, though short in writing and in ordinary discourse, 
become long in verse, by position. Thus the a which begins the word 
Akcharam though short Jh general, becomes long ip versification, as 
being placed before two consonants K and Cha. In the same manner 
the letter Ka, though naturally short, is long, in verse, in such a word 
as Kantian, on account of the two consonants which follow it. Two ex-, 
amples of this occurring to me from Virgil, in the lines, “ Brmtesque, 
“ Steropesqne et nudus membra Pyracmon ,” and—“ date tela, scandite 
muros I expressed my dcgibt one day to a Brahman, who was 
explaining to me the rides of Poetry. . His Vanity and self-conceit 
had been already a little humbled by finding that a foreigner could so 
easily comprehend.matters which he thought quite sublime; but when 
I startdfl my difficulty, he stood fixed for a*while in astonishment, and 
stared me in the face without speaking. At length ho answered, 
“ You'aro right; but I an# astonished Jhow sucl! a thought could have 
“ enteled into your mind, knowing so little as yet of our Poetry.” I 
told him that the Poetry of my own country boro some resemblance to 
that of his, and that my acquaintance with -the former led me to the 
observation I had made. These words served to increase his astonish¬ 
ment, as he had always supposed, till then, that no creafures on earth 
knew any thing of Poetry but the Brahmans. This prejudice made 
me easily pass with* him for*a man of wonderful penetration. This at 
le&& I gained by it, that he became mor<| diffident in our future 
intercourse. 

• • 

The last letter of a verse may be of any quantity, at pleasure; hut 
the distinction mitst always be marked in pronunciation. The Latins 
took the same licence; and it is likely that Horace, when he said “ Sic 
“ te Diva potens Cypri,” pronounced the last syllable short, and in the 
verse u Amice propugnacula,” long; because in the one the last foot is 
a dactyl, and in the other an iambus. 

As, in an idolatrous nation, every thiilg tends to superstition, tho 
poets of India hold some letters to be amritam, or < pnbrosial, and 
others to be Visham, or poisonous. The hue are of good omen, and 
the other mischievous. This distinction is not regarded in poetry 
relating to the gods, who are gupposed incapable of being affec|ed by 
tho good or evil qualities of letters; but} in verses which concern 
human beings, the case is very different, and pe.rticular»care must be 
taken never to begin any thing, addressed to them, with a visham, or 
*unlucky letter. The letter which has the sound of Ke^ and that which 
sounds Ki are of that quality in some idioms, because their form in 


9 Heavy. 
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writing is sueh tMit the point turns down towards the ground. The 
Ko, on the contrary, is fortunate, because the point of that letter turns 
up on high. # ' * 

3. \ The mall Feet in Verse, , 

Tliere are two kinds of feet in verse, the small and the largo ; the 
latter being composed of the dormer. The feet have the name of 
Ganam, of which there aro two kinds, the simple Ganam and the 
Upagaiiam. The chief of this are: 


1. 

The laipbus.- 

Sanskrit. 

\ Lagam: u — 

2. 

The Trochee.- 

• 

Galam : — u 

3. 

The Spondee: 

yy 

Ganga:- 

4.’ 

The Tribrach: , 

v 

Nanidii.- u o o 

5. 

The Dactyl: 

v 

• 

Bliactapa : •— u u 

0. 

The Amphibpach : 

99 * 

Jajapa : u — o 

7. 

The Artibacehic : ° ’■* 


Tampasya:-o 

8. 

The Anapoest: 

* 

Saras|tm: uu — 

9. 

The Cretic: 

yy 

Rakshnya: — o — 

10. 

The Bacchic: 

?> 

Yatiste: u-— 

11. The "Molossus: 

« 

yy 

Mantranam:- 

• n 


The Hindh'poets discover a certain relation between the Gariarn 
and the Upaganam ; one or the other causing good or evil, according 
to the .god who presides over it. Those that fall under the rule of the 
Moon, which'is, in India, the emblem of cold, are deemed favourable; 
while those, on the contrary, which are governed by the Sun, aro 
injurious. Agreeably to this superstition’, a copy of verses must not 
begin with a .malign Ganam. The Hindu prosodies are very dyfee - 
on this subject- 


° • 4. Ttie long Feet. 

The Ganams, then, are the true npgcrials from which the Feet of the 
verse are made, which are called Padam or Charanam; both which 
words signify Feet. They may be compared to the hemistichs of pen¬ 
tameter lines, or the pause which we make in the middle of the verses 
of ten and twelve syllables, in French and English. - They enumerate 
a variety of these Padarm, according to the number of Ganams they 
contain; somp having three, five, seven, or more. 

As in pentameter verse, 4 two dactyls or two spondees may bo put 
in the first hemistich ; so also, in certain Padarm, they may use one 
Ganam or another at pleasure, proved the number of shorfe and 
longs is preserved. This mixture, however, must be managed without 
affectation, W avoid tke appearance of pedantry. 0 

But every species of Ganam is not equally admitted info all sorts 
of poetry; some of which require certain fixed Ganams. On this 
point the Hindft prosody enters into a great variety of particulars not 


* See Brown’s Telugn Grammar. 
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very important The case is nearly the same in the'^atiu Ode, where 
a rigorous restriction to certain feet is required, and where others, 
though on the whole equal in quantity, cannot be admitted. , \ 

The Long Feel , in Hindil verse, have each their particular name; 
as the Elephant, the great Tiger, the Serpent (rapeila, and go forth. 

5. The lih/me. 

• 

The Hindus have a two-fold Rhyme in their verses. The oue 
sort fells on the first letter or syllable of the line, and is called Yati. 
Thus, in two verses, where ope begins with the wofd Kirtti and the 
other with Kirttana , Ki is the Yati or Rhyme. The other sort falls on 
the second letter or syllable from the beginning of the line, and is 
called Prdsam. In*two lines, one beginning, with the word Capagny 
and the othe£ with that of Dipantram , pa is the Prasam. 

• Although they are unacquainted with blank verse, yet they arc 
not very rigid in point of metre. For the Yati, they make Ka, Ksha, 
Kta, all rhyme together; or Pe, Pte, and sojForth. There is still 
more licence in the .Rhyme of the Prasam , in which nothing is posi¬ 
tively required but to attend strictly to the* consonant, without any 
regard to,the vowel. Thus, for example, Da, De, Di, Do, Du, all 
rhyme together. But these»metres are .avoided a£ far as possible; and 
the line* that have the Yati and the Prasam exactly to correspond, 
are most admired. The nearer tills resemblance is attained so much 
the more palatable to the Hindi!; though, to us, such sort of chimes 
would appear ridiculous play, like the comical line of Ennius sft often 
in the mouths of schoolboys as very ludicrous—“ Tu tiM, Tile Tati, 
•niala tanta , tyranne , tulisti 

The only thing remarkable in Hindu prosody, with regard to 
rhymft, is this complete opposition between o*r custom of putting the 
rhymes at the ends of the lines and,theirs of placing them at the 
beginning; which also adds to the difficulty of their composition of 
verses. 


li. Of the Verse. 

Padams,»or feet, arranged artfully with regal’d to quantity and 
rhyme from die Padyams , which art sometimes called Sldkams. 

* The Hindfi poets have several species of Padyams , ^pch of which 
has its particular name. In the simple Sawdapadyam, certain feet, 

• and no other, can be introduced; in the same way as in the hexameter 
verse, 'dactyls and spondees only dan be used. But a single Ggtiam 
may sometimes compose a Mmole verso, •such as Devaki, desaki , 
Camsudu. There are a great many minute instructions to be attended 
to on this subject, which are too minute to detail. 

' It will appear from what has been said, that the I^jndu versifica¬ 
tion is bv no means easy; and accordingly, though great numbers in 
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evow vnste tlahbl*'in verses, there are but few who make them correct 
or conformable to the strict rules that are laid down. Thor poets, 
however, possess an advantage which does not attend most of the 
European tongues, and particularly the BVench, in the numerous 
synonymy with whiclftthe Indian languages abound. 

7. Of the Taste tyid Style of Hindu Poetry. > 

The jwetieal expression of the Hindfis perhaps offends by too 
great loftiness and emphasis. One may understand their books and 
conversation in prose; but it is ijnpossibfe to comprehend those in 
verse, until diligent study has rendered themriamiliar. Quaint phrases, 
lierpetual allegories, the poetical terminations of the words, contracted 
expressions, and the like, render the poetical style obscure and 
difficult to be understood, excepting to those who are inured to it. 

One of the principal defects of the Hindu poets, at least when 
compared with our taste or our prejudices, is fhat their deseriptidhs 
aro commonly too loqV and minute. For example, if t hey are describ¬ 
ing a beautiful woman, tliey are never contented .with drawing her 
likeness with a single stroke, as a European would generally do in 
similar eases ; saying, perhaps, that she possessed all the chatuns that 
nature could confer. Such an expression would not bo strong enough 
for the gross, comprehension of a Hindu* The poet must oe more 
exact; he must particularise the beauty of her eyes, her forehead, her 
nose, her cheeks, and must expatiate on the colour of her skin, and 
the manner in which she adonis every part of her body. He will 
describe the turn and .proportion of her arms, legs, thighs, shoulders, 
chest, and ift a word, of all parts, visible or invisible; with an accurate 
recital of the shape and form which best indicate their beauty and 
symmetry. He will never desist from h?s colouring till he has repre¬ 
sented in derail every feature and part in the most, laboured**!®^ 
tedious style, but at the‘same time with the closest resemblance.* 

The epithets, in«their poetical style, are frequent, and almost 
always figurative; which makes them approach wry nearly to the 
Latin poetry. T r 

< Mr. Brown’s remarks concerning Telugu poetry will apply mutatis mutandis, 
to Tamil, Kanarese and Malayalim poetry also, and in fact to the poetry of all the 
vernacular languages of India. ' < * 

“ Telugu poetry has now t lasted for' more than six centuries: and the earliest 
compositions manifest a high state of literary refinement. Their taste is often such as . 
we must condemn, but we have no means of framing a fair judgment until we are able 
to read t^e original. Were Horsed to be judged of from our Bnglish translations, who 
conld imagine him to be a poet ? The French translation of Paradise lost is a similar 
failure. . , 

Much however that is admired in Telugu to in the worst taste of literary frippery. 
At the conclusion of poems, in particular, we find verses framed in fantastic shapes, such 
as that of a swori, a square,, a wheel, a serpent or any other laboured conceit. Another 
refinement relates to the language: wherein the same verse is made to bear<> two entirely 
different imports, every word involving a poem. 

The Tefugua eVncc a remarkably vivid attachment to the literature of their language, 
and it greatly endears a foreigner to them to know that he has studied the poems which 
among them hold a reputation as permanent as that of Paradise lust among ourselves.” 
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The brevity and conciseness of many modes'V, expression # >n the 
Bindft idioms, does not hinder their style, upon the whole, from 
being extremely diflhuse. , v . 

Their verses, in many of their dialects at least, would appear 
harsh and inharmonious to a European ear, <m account ofithe frequent 
aspirations to which many of the letters or syllables are subject, which 
in many cases seem incapable of b&ing joined together. Yet this 
mode of pronunciation has a certain’firm and masculine tone, which 
makes up for its uncouthness. The observation, however, does not 
apply to the poetry in the*Tamil language, in which many of the poets 
write ; because that dialect has no aspirations. * 

To give an exact idea of the different species of Hind ft- pocsv 
would not be much relished by the greater number of readers, su 
different is their manner from ours. All thtir little pieces that I have 
sjpen are in'general very flat. 

I know not whether they have any regular dramatic pieces, all 
.that 1 have seen of this nature being nrtxcd wftb songs and dialects of 
which I can give no distinct idea, never having taken the trouble to 
study any of them. • 

. As.to epic poems, they have several. The two most celebrated 
are the Ramdyana, whiaii contains & rapid sketch of the history of ' 
Rarrwt, or of Vishnu metamorphosed into the shape of that hero, and 
the Bhayavata , which relates chiefly to the adveftturos of Vishnu, 
under the name of Krishna. These two poems are of an unconsciona¬ 
ble length. Their authors have introduced into them all the fables on 
which the religion of the Hindfis is founded. Their narratives of the 
same story arc often at variance ; and they do not at all adhere to the 
rule of Aristotle, who corffincs the duration of the epic poem to the 
pl-iVod of one year; for the Bhagavata takes up its hero before his 
birth, and does not leave him till after he is*dcad. 

The extraordinary and marvellous adventures wliieh arc related 
in the Eneid of Virgil and the Iliad of Homer do not in any degree 
approach to the incredible prowess and tlie wonderful achievements of 
the Indian heroes, whose exploits are celebrated in these books. AH 
that ancient story hands down of*Enceladus and his terrific compa¬ 
nions, cannot bear a compiiHsion with what is Jiere related of the 
giants, who sometimes fought against fyuna, and sometimes on his 
side. Tasso himself is feeble in the description of mighty feats, when 
oomparedpyith these transcendent fabulists.-' 

i As the Tamil metrical system differs considerably from the Sanskrit, adopted by 
the Telugu, Kanarose and Malayalim poets, I add a £Bw words regarding this subject 
Por further information see Bablngton's Beschi ’4 Shen Tamil Grammar , aim Pope’s 
JIIid.Granimor, 2 nd part,»where also the Native anthorities arc given. 

. It wilt be necessary to consider 
First. Tamil metcrical feet. 

I. Single feet. 

1. Nor: — . 

2. Xirai: pyrrhic: c j <j (or iambus <j ~ .) 


These arc. 
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i li. Doable feet, 

i. Nor 4 - ner: spondee. — — . 
t. Ner + nirai: dactyl;— <j u . 

Ji^rai 4 udr: anapxst: <j u 
a. Xirai + nirai: proeelewumtic: (j u U <J ■ 

KS* Each successive foot is formed from one of the preceding by the resolution 
ot a tong into two short. 

■ r HI. Triple feet. 

7. Ner 4 ner 4 ner: Molossus.-. , 

The remainder aje formed by adding successively jt ner and a nirai to each of the 
double feet giving, 8 . Ionicus a majori, 9. Choriamhus, 10 . dactyl 4 pyrrhic, II, Ionicus 
a minori, 12. anapaest 4 pyrrhic, 13, 14—two nondescript feet. . 

IV. Quadruple feet are formed in the same way, but they are not now used. 

Seconp, the connection of feet in lines. ‘ 

There are various methods in which feet may follow one another in lines. Of these 
the most used are the methods called the Ven or pure, and the Viruttam, or expanded. 

, I. The pure metre. [Ven.] 

Using only double feet‘those triple feet thnt end in a ner, and occasionally a single 
foot, its law is this : the ariis of a double foot must follow the thesihof a preceding fool, 
and vice versrf; but the arsis of the triple foot is followed by an arsis. 

II. The Expanded. [Viruttam.] 

This is used in free and lengthened compositions, and the feet of one Une may be 
connected in any )vay, provided those of the next line< have precisely a parallel connec¬ 
tion. This consonance of lines is maintained for forty or fifty quatrains. Tjjesc lines 
often resemble in Rythm the various Choriambic measures of Horace. 

Third: Verses. 

Of these the kural couplet of the sren metre, and the quatrain of either metre, arc 
most uso.4 

The kural of Tiruvalluvan is in the first, most of the ethical works of the Minor 
poets in the ven quatrain^ and the Ethics, (Kamayanam, Chintamani &c.)in the Viruttam 
quatrain. 

The following arc peculiarities of South Indian metres. 

1. The Rhyme is in the beginning of the line. 

2 . Each line must havg an alliterative consonance between its first syllable and the 
initial syllabic of some one of the succeeding feet. 

* ’ 

3. Every foot most have incision, but thc.iv is no Ccesura. 

4 . The last syllable of any foot, long or short, with a preceding short, forms a nirai. 

5. A redundant syllable at the end of a word is considered a ner, whether it be 
long or short. 
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THE EPISTOLARY STYLE OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The* epistolary style of the Brahmans and of the other Hindus in 
general is in many resjfects^ different from ours. * I cannot better 
explain it than by adducing examples taken from their ownlletters. 

I have selected the three following specimens, to shew, by the first,, 
how a Brahman addresses a person who is liifi inferior; by the second, 
one who is his equal ^ and, by the third, a person who is above him. 

Letter to an Inferior. \ 

' “ They, the Byahman S'ubaya, to him Lakshmana, who has all 

“ goodequalities, who is time to his word} who by the services he 
‘^renders to his relations and friends, resembles the Chintamani ;* 

“ Asirvaclam. • , • , 

“ *Ycar of Kilaka, the fourth day of the month Phalguna, I am 
“ at Banavara, in good health. Send me news of thine. As soon as 
“ this letter shall have reached thee, thou shaltgo to the most excellent 
“ Br&hman Anantaya, and prostrating thyself at all thy length at his 
“ feet, thou wilt offer him my most humble respect, and Then, without 
“ delay, thou shalt # present thyself before the Clienti” (that is, the 
^merchant) “ Rangapa, and Hectare to him that if he shall now put into 
“ thy hands the three thousand rupees wljich he ov.es .me, with 
“ iftterest at twenty-five per centunr, I will forget all that is passed, 
“ and the matter shall then be at an end. But. if} on the contrary he 
“ makes shifts and continues to defer the payment of the money, tell 
“ him that I am acquainted IVftli a method of teaching him that no 
“ person shall safely break his word with a Brahman, such as I am. 
“ This is all I have to say to thee. * Asirvadam.” 

• 

Letter to Equal 

“ To them the Lord, to the Lord Ramaya, who possesses all the 
“ good qualities which can render a man* esteemed; who is worthy to 
“ obtain all tho favours which the Gods can bestow; who is the 
“ beloved of beautiful womqn, who is fhe particular favouqjte of 
“ Lakahmi ; who is great as the Mount Meru, and who has a perfect 
“ knowledge of the Yajur veda: the Br&hman SVibaya; Namask&rasi” 
(respectful greeting.) 

. .—-. % - 

* 8. Chintd, thought; mani, jewel: the jewel which imparted all gifts which its 
possessor could think of. The word asirvadam =s a blessing. 
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V<wBwn»Rtf, < tfee fifteenth of the month PKalghte * l am : 
^ at Bailor*?, where I and all the members of my femiiV enjoy gobd 
‘‘'health. I shall learn, with great gladness, thht it ft the same with 
“ von ; and I trust vou will inform me particularly of all the subjects 
“ of satisfaction and ed ltentment which you experience. 

“ On the twenty-second of the month above mentioned, being a 
u j a y j n which all good omens*unite, we have chosen that the marriage 
« of my daughter Vijnya Lakfhmi shall be celebrated. I beg yon 
“ will honour the ceremony with your presence, and be hero before 
“ that day with all the persons of your household, without excepting 
“ any. I expeel you will put yourself at the head of the solemnity, 
“ and that you will be pleased to conduct it." And if there is any 
“ thing in which I can' bo of service to you, have c the goodness to let 
“ me know it. This is *11 I have to apprise you of. Hamask&ram.” 

Letter to a Supei'ior. 

“ To them the Lord," to the Lord Brahman, to the great Brah- 
“ maii Anantaya, who arc endowed with every virtue and all goo<{ 
“ qualities ; who are great as Mount Merit ; who possess a perfect know- 
“ ledge of the four Vedas; who, by the splendour of their good works., 
“ shine like the Sun ; whose renown pervades the fourteen worlds :..l, 
“ Kishnaya, .their hftmble servant and slave, keeping my distance, 
“with both hands joined, my mouth closed, mine eyes cast down; 
“ wait, in this humble posture, until they shall vouchsafe to cast their 
“ eyes on him who is nothing in their presence. After obtaining 
“ theip leave, approaching them with fear and trembling, and 
“ prostrating myself at my whole length before the lotus flowers 
“ on the ground where they stand; and, thus submissive,with respect- 
“ ful kisses, will I address their feet witfn this humble supplic ation s . 

“ The year Vikari/J the twentieth of the month Paushya,? I, -jpur 
“ humble servant and slave, wjhom your Excellence has deigned to 
“ regard as something, having received with both hands the letter 
“which you humbled yourself by wijting«mc; after kissing it and 
“ putting it on my bead, I afterwards read with the profoundest 
“ attention, and Iwill execute the orders it contains, without departing 
“ from them the breadth of a grain of millet. The affair on which 
“ your Excellence, has vouchsafed to coAimand me isdn good progress, 
“ and I hope that, by tl^s efficacy of your benediction, it will soon 
“ terminate t« your entire satisfaction. As soon as that happens, I, • 
“ your humble servant and slave, shall not fail to present myself 

* The 55th of the Hindu Cyqlc. 

«**The Month of March—April. 

» This is ag expression used out of politeness to cvefy one who is invited under 
similar circumstances. 1 

o A superior is always addressed in the plural, both in speaking and writing. , 

P The 39th of (he Cycle. 

9 December—January. 
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(agreeably,, to the orders of your Excellence) afc^the lotQs flowers 

# of yoftr holy feet I now entreat your Excellefice to impart to 
y me the commands and instructions necessary to enable me 
u so to-demean myself as to be agreeable to their will, and that you 
“ will clearly point out to me in what manner I may render myself 
“ most acceptable to your blessed feeh For this, it will suffice, if I 
“ receive from your bounty a leaf of betel r indented with your nail, 
il in care of some confidential person, who can verbally explain the 
“ orders of your Excellency. Such is my humble prayer.” 

The style of these letters strikes us at first as extraordinary, and 
very remote from what ufe use in similar circumstances. But, if we 
attentively consider the epistolary forms that still prevail in Europe, 
and analyze the letters which Europeans often write to their equals, 
generally concluding with soliciting as an honour to be favoured with * 
admission isto the number of their most humble and most obedient 
sfrvants, it will not appear so easy to determine which style of the two 
is the more ridiculous and servile. The principal difference, perhaps, 

# is that, in their, letters, the fulsome compliments are inserted at the 

beginning, and in Qurs at the end. • 

It Is not to be denied that the fawning, tumid and bombastic 
phrases which the Hindus use, appear to be arrayed with too much 
affectation; and we ought to admit still more* readily that, in our 
translations, we come far short of the expressive vigour of the Indian 
terms. The simple structure of the European tongues Sees not succeed 
in translating them literally. 

The compliments with which all letters between mqjj and^nan in 
India commence are often much longer and more extravagant than 
those we have adduced. I have seen epistles in which the complimen- 
"y*effusion covered a whole sheet. But it is chiefly, when writing 
to persons of groat dignity of rank,•or whew some objdfet is expected 
to be gained, that the full plenitude ctf complimentary blandishment is 
drawn out. Tile real source of all is to be fdund in the eager and 
passionate desire for praiste anti filiation, which all Hindus feel. 

In letters, written by one Hindu to another, one never sees 
respects or compliments offered to their wives. Such an attention 
would be migplaced, and would be considered not only ridiculous but 
as a gross breac*h of politeness. They can only b<5 mentioned under 
particular circumstances, such as condoling with a man on the death 
of his -ypfe. Then the woman might be praised for Jier excellent 
qualities, and wishes might be expressed *that the husband might soon 
find qpother wife of equal merits. |’or it is not singular to see a Hindu 
widower marrying fifteen dayj or a month*after the death of hi^wife. 

}Vhen there is oecasion to communicate to any one the decease of 
a relation, the custom is to singe a little the pdint of th? palm lea# on 
.which the afflicting news is written. This has a like import as tho 

—-- - - * - 

r A person dispatched on a verbal message, is freqncntlv simplied with no better 
credentials than a betel leaf with the print of the nail, 
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black seal used by*us in such cases. The same practice takes place 
vrheui one serves another in writing with a severe rebuke. The^ 
application of fire to the palm leaf shews that he w’ho sends it entertains 
a feeling of resentment. 

When a superior ^rites to his inferior, he puts his own name 
before that ^ of tne person to whom he writes; and quite the reverse 
when he writes to his superior.. Indeed it would be considered as the 
grossest' rudeness if he happened, to set his own name first. 

Having treated of the language of Poetry and of the Epistolary 
style among the Hindus, I will now offer some remarks that I have 
made on their writing. 



CHAP. XXVI. 


ON THE HrNDU H^ND-WRITING. 

The Hindil books attribute the invention to the* great Brahma, 
the ’creator of man and author of his destiny. Each individual carries 
his doom inscribed on hi* forehead by the hand of Gt>d himself . 8 The 
sutures of the head, seen on a skull, are the hand-writing of Brahma; 
and the letters there impressed contain the future lot of the individual. 
This is a fable, no’doubt; but it must be also admitted that it is one* 
of very great antiquity, and sufficiently proves, at least, that when it 
was invented, they hkd already the knowledge of writing in India; 
otherwise how could tlqjy imagine traces of writing in those marks ? 

, That this knot^fcdge existed amoffgSt tfip Hindus, in the most 
ancient timos, is proved by another authority of as old a date as the 
former? The four Vedas are attributed to* Brahma, who wrote them 
on leaves of gold. These books, which contain the detail of the 
idolatrous ceremonies whi#h this people practises, are the most sacred 
of all, and at the same time the most ancient which they acknowledge. 
Their other books, of which malny are, without contradiction, very 
old, speak of these as of a far earlier date. The language also in 
which they are written has become unintelligible, in many places, from 
desuetude by age. * 

Here, therefore, we find books, and consequently the use of 
.. writing, among the Hindus* in times extremely remote. 

One of the principal articles «f the Hindu faith *is that which 
relates to the ten incarnations of Vishnu. The first and earliest of the 
whole is the change of this God into a Fish. M\d what was tho cause 
of it? It was the loss of’theJPqpr books which contained the four 
VMas. Brahma, under whose care they were left, fell asleep ; and a 
giant, his enemy, took that opportunity of stealing the sacred volumes. 
Having escaped unpereoived 4 he flew to the sea, with his precious 
booty, which ho’swallowed and deposited in his bowels, the better to 
secrete it. .Vishnu, metamorphosed into a#fish, went in pursuit of his 
enemy; and, after a long search, discovered him al*Iength, in the 
deepest abyss of the ocean. Having attacked him there, fought him 
and vanquished him; he tore him in pieces, plucked the concealed 
book's from his lowest entrails, tfhd restored them to him who was 
their author and guardian. * . * 

"Books, therefore, are the subject of one of the oldest fableg of 
Iudia. 


Hence “ the writing on the skull” is use<14br/<n<\ 
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w , The Fourth V&k of the Hindis teacbesifagric ; <uwi tifeaco pro- 
bstbly all anoient nations derived their Occult Arte. There arc 
practices in India very much resembling those that ^the soothsayer 
Balaam employed against the camp of the Israelites, as detailed in the 
twenty-second and tw^ following chapters of the book MJf Numbers. 
Tins wickdd science, having been cultivated, from very early times, 
by the Egyptians (who might have acquired it from the Br&hmans of 
India,) may have spread, in the.same manner, to the nations bordering 
on Egypt. Arid it was, no doubt, from that country that the false 
prophets, or magicians, who so frequently made their appearance 
among the Jewish tribes, drew their instruction. But, however this 
may be, Idolatry and Magic are twin sisters, who arc seldom found 
separate. The Hindi idolatry has so much the higher claim to 
antiquity, that it does not appear, like that of the Greeks and Romans, 
to have been borrowed from any foreign source, and tha^ some of the 
writings which contain its details are perhaps among the most ancicsit 
that exist in Hie world- 

Some of the native authors ascribe the Mention to a famous ^ 
penitent called Agastya ; so short, that he was not ,a hand’s breadth in 
stature/ He is one of the oldest authorities to which they refer, 
having been contemporary with the Seven Penitents who wpro saved 
from the flood in the'vessel of .which Vishr.u was the steersman : the 
whole being probably nothing else, as we have already observed, than 
the story of Noah and his family, disfigured by the fables of idolatry. 

All these proofs on which I found the antiquity of writing among 
the Hindus, I shall be told, are nothing more than a tissue of fables, 
so absurd th&c no reasonable conclusion can be drawn from them. 
Let it be so : but, at least, the whole world must confess .that these 
same fables, however absurd, are of hij^h antiquity; and that their, 
existence, in puch ages, necessarily implies the existence of writing 
also in those very early times. 

But it is clear ft fcan ho no fable, that in the times of Lycurgus, 
nearly a thousand years before the Christian- a»ra, there were philoso¬ 
phers in India who were more eagerly sought after than those of 
Egypt, and who would have been unheard of by the Grecian literati, 
if they had been recent, or of ordinary repute. Such philosophers 
therefore, who werp also astronomers, must have been long accustomed 
to the art of writing, jvhieh shell sciences as these, essentially, 
pre-suppose. t 

Having premised so mAeh on the origin of writing in India, let 
as now consider its present state. Our observ&tons hero will be 
directed to the character^ which the ^Hindfls use in writing; the 
material on which they inscribe them ; their iqode of writing; and, 
finally, the form of their books, and of the letters which they address 
to each other. 


llfncc in q’amil ca!M : Kurru-muni = little ascetic. 
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1. The written Characters. 

It is said there are eighteen living languages used in India; and 
though some of them bear a resemblance to others, yet the characters 
of the greater number are quite dissimilar. )JVhat resemblance, for 
example, between the letter jy (a, short) and < 4 g (long a) o{ the Tamil 
tongue, and the corresponding letters of the Telinga, es. Tim 

difference is not less striking in evci*v other letter of. the# alphabet; 
and the same diversity, as between these two, exists in almost all the 
rest * Different, however, las they sire in the signs which they employ 
in writing, there is a woriHer§il similarity in the idfoms, in the turn 
of their phrases, and the arrangement of the words, which scarcely 
admit of any inversion. In these last particulars, they differ widely 
from the European’languages; which, with a general resemblance in 
the idiom and the character, are altogether unlike in the particular 
tiltn, caste and arrangement of the style." 

Notwithstanding the diversity of tjje t written characters in the 
.several dialects, "there is an affinity between the languages themselves ; 
so that a person who has learned one, may easily understand those 
of the contiguous districts: and it is very common to meet with 
Iiindfts who speak fluently seven or eight languages, or more. 

But, what is most remarkable her#, and mates it almost impossi¬ 
ble to describe the difference of character among the yarious dialects, 
is first, that all the languages of the country that I am acquainted 
with have the same arrangement of letters in the alphabet; 2, that all 
the letters are double, each having a long and a short j 3, that the 
short and long vowels are always placed at the beginning of the 
alphabet, and before the consonants, as & a, i i, u u, &o. 4, that these 
vowels are letters purely initial, which are never so written but at the 
commencement of a word, and vai$r their dorm Wher? used in the 
middle or after a> consonant; 5, that each consonant has a vowel com¬ 
bined, and forms a syllable; thus, one never prtnfounces b or d mute, 
but ba, da. A slight change iy jhe character will make the a vanish, 
and substitute another vowel according to its new shape. Thus, in 
the Canarese language, the consonants Zj ( ba ) and a (da) undergo the 
change of sound by; the slight alteration of the shape of the 
• 

zl "3 -o a* "3 

p ba be bi da dc *li 

JEow is it that there is so gr^at a resemblance in the idioms of 
these languages, as well as in £he structure* of the composition, qpd so 
wide a discrepance in the signs and characters ? The mother language 
of all* that are spoken in India, from which each derites a common 


v The student who would fully understand this subject should afcsult Dr. Caldwell’s 
Drfividian Comparative Grammar,'in which the origin and affinities of the South Indian 
language are discussed in such a manner as to leave nothing ft be desired. 


following 
letter: 
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idio^n and method j having an alphabet so amuiged as we hare seen; 
how comes it that the daughters should have adopted a character so 
different from that of their common parent? 

The like difference is observable in the form of their ciphers, or 
arithmetical figures, asfcin their alphabet; and indeed in this case the 
abberration is greater. For though they all follow the decimal scale, 
they have different modes of Expressing it. In the Tamil language, 
they do it*by a single sign ; tints : 

<s tD irr fSi 

« l 10 * 100 *.1000 

In the Telngu language and the Canarese, they follow exactly the 
same process which we have adopted from the Arabians, expressing 
the units by a single sign, the tens by two sign#, the hundreds by 
three, and so on. Their arithmetical scale approaches still nearer to 
obi's, by their employing onr cypher, and eveh giving it the same 
form of a circle, as will be seen in the following example: 

1 2 10' 11‘ 20 22 100 104 

o s> no nn so ho o notf 

120 1000 1001 1020 

n.9 o oooo’ noon oo-so 

i. 

Such is the Telngu arithmetical notation, corresponding very 
nearly with what was communicated to Europe by the Arabs, at the 
end of Uie tenth century. Such a coincidence can hardly have arisen 
from chance,^ and it is therefore extremely probable that the one must 
have been taken from the other. 

The Tamil notation seems to have ’greater resemblance to the 
Roman mode .than to the Arabian ; for they express the Arithmetical 
signs by letters of their Alphabet, and use but a single letter to denote 
unity, ten, a hundred*, and so forth. 

But different as the Hindus are, t ip this particular in their several 
divisions; they arc still farther removed from the characters used by 
other ancient nations, which have come down to us; such as the 
Phoenician, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Greek. The notation differs 
no less than the mode of arrangement, seeing that'two of the last 
mentioned nations wrote from right to left, while the Hindfls write as 
we do. 

2. The Material on which they ivr tc. 

t ** 

Paper is not unknown,,to the Hindus. They manufacture it, not 
from cotton, §s is generally believed, but of did bags made of tho 
rind of a plant, having first separated the coarser filaments which 
supply the place of hemp. I believe, however, that the uso of this ■ 
coarse paper is Aiodern in India, and posterior to the invasion of the 
Moguls, who are acquainted with no substitute for paper, and still 
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follow the Persian mode of writing. Some HindfSJ, particularly # *uch 
as live in the provinces where it is difficult to find palm leaves* also 
use paper; but more generally black tablets, on which they write 
with a white crayon. The ordinary practice, however, is to use the 
palm leaves, both in common writing and for books, lie palm tree 
is a generic name, which is extended by Europeans to the cocoa tree 
and the date tree, though the leaves ofineitherofthesebeatall adapted 
for writing on. What they actually employ are those of the Palmyra. 
They are cut in breadths of about three fingers, and two [feet long. 
Each of them will admit of seven or eight lines ; and they are thicker, 
,stiffer, and stouter than double paper, so that after writing, or 
rather engraving on one side, they turn to the other, without at all 
injuring what is on the reverse. 

Quintus Curtihs relates, that the Indian^, when they were invaded * 
by Alexander the Great, wrote with an iron point on the smooth and 
tender bark of trees* I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
Palm leaves, which arc soft and polished, must have been taken by 
^ that author for jhe rind of a tree ; mort^ specially as one can see no 
’ trace in India of ayy w riting being done upon bark. 

Tllb Cuma?an sybil in the Encid is honjured not to write her 
okicIcs^om the leaves of trees, which the wind would speedily disperse: 

“-bantam foliis Se carmina manda, 

Ne dispersa volcnt rapidis lndibria ventis.”— [JEneidos VI. 7-1.j 

Whence could the idea have arisen of the prophecies of the Sybil 
being inscribed on leaves ? 


3 . The Hindu method of writing. 

They execute if with antiron spike, sometimes six inches long, the 
upper end of which is commonly formed into a cutting edge to trim 
the sides of the leaves, so as to maRe them^ill straight*. In writing 
with the spike, * neither chair nor table is \yajited. The leaf is 
supported on the middle finger of the left hand, and is kept steady by 
being held between the thumb ’and the forefinger. The right hand, 
in writing, does not slide upon the leaf, according to our practice in 
writing on paper ; but, after finishing a word or two, the writer fixes 
the point of tjie spike in the last letter, and pushes the leaf from the 
right hand towards the loft, so as to enable him’ to finish his line. 

, This becomes so ^abitnal and easy, tliaf one often sees a Hind A 
writing as he walks along. *• 

As this species of penmanship is in fact only a sort of faint 
engraving, the strokes of which are indistinct and not easily read, 
especially by weak eyes, sometimes they besmear the leaf with/resh 
cow-dung, rubbing tlm surface well, so as Co leave nothing behind but 
the finer pprts that adhore to the engraved liites. Thil they after- 
.wards tinge with black, and thus the writing becomes more visible, 
and easier to /cad. . 

This mode of writing is undoubtedly more simple and easy than 
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ours* for small occasions. Neither does it require, like "iirs, (bo 
apparatus of table, chair, inkstand, and so forth. But I own that ours 
has the advantage when we have to do with large affairs, or the keeping; 
of journals and ledgers. * . 

The fjindii writing is not exempt from the great inconvenience 
which attends our old manuscripts, by the absence of points and marks, 
as well as of the separation between the words and sentences. Besides, 
their orthography is so extraordinary and complicated, in some dialects, 
that the best reader cannot decypher what ho has before him without 
hesitation, and without close attention to the subject, especially tfhen 
it is not set dowrf according to the rigorous* grammatical principles, 
which the greater number are ignorant of or neglect. This difficulty 
is most severely experienced in the Tamil tongue. 

"When the Hindus write on paper, they do not use a pen ; the 
fowls which furnish tlio quill, such as geese and swans, being unknown 
iu most districts of their country. They use for the purpose, a Calofn 
or reed, somewhat thicker than our pens, and cut in the same manner : 
this word Calam is remarkable on account of its resemblance to the L 
Latin Calamus ; from which the Hindu word must be derived, as I 
conceive the use of paper hi that country is not old.* ' 

4. The manner ifi which their Books a>Kl Letters are made up. 

In making «up a book of several leaves of palm tree, there is no 
occasion for a bookbinder. A small hole is bored at eacli extremity 
of the leaves, through -which they are strung together by a small cord. 
Tow thfn boaads are then applied, the one above and the other below, 
of the same length and breadth as the leaves, so as to form a cover to 
the book. These are likewise pierced at the extremities, and small 
pieces of wood or iron are passed through the holes in the board*, and 
the leaves, s5 as to connect the* whole together. A long string is 
fastened to each end. of the bits of wood or iron ; and by wrapping it 
several times round the book the whole is kept shut If this mode be 
simple, it certainly is not commodious ? for, 1 ’ as often as one consults 
the book, he must unlace the string, take out the pegs and throw the 
whole volume into disorder. 

’ The Hindu manner of writing, as* well as the ( binding of their 
books, approach nearly to the customs of the Homans on tho same 
occasions; for we are informed by Seneca that the ancient Latins wrote , 
on plates of ovood, which they strung together and formed into a 
Caudex; from whence, as he observes, is derive! the Latin word 
Codex." 

i have spoken already of the epistolary style of tho Hindfts. 
With regard jo the form of their letters, they content themselves with 
rolling up the leaves oVpalm on which they are -written, and enveloping 
the whole in an outer leaf, upon which they write the address; Care, 

'■ ft is the Aral) 

Toni, J. 3H f Elzevir.J 
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mubl be taken about the due length and breadth of tlie leaves, asm'll 
as the manner of putting thorn up in the outer case,, in proportion to 
the rank of the party' addressed. 

We are not to judge of the antiquity of writing in India by the 
s which we find inscribed on some pagodas or temples of idol*; 
aase it has been a trick of the Brahmans to put up such dates, as, 
thougfl evidently recently written, would make the origin of the build¬ 
ing ascend to the commencement of* the Ka\i-yuga* I We seen 
temples which have been erected within the^few years, bearing 
inscriptions that would carty them»as far bacHKhe flood; and that 
too in the presence of thode who had helpe-l^HPuilrl them, some of 
whom are still living. Such is the Hindu ab^rence of falsehood ! 

The gradual change in writing, which takes place in some coun¬ 
tries in the lapse of timo, is not a safe ground of conjecture as to the 
age of Hindft manuscripts. I hive seen an act of donation written on 
a plate of gold, in Canaresc characters, more than two hundred year* 
ago ; the letters of which are perfectly legible, and exactly like those 
.at present in use. No alteration has therefor# taken place in that 

great interval of time. 

• . . . • 

In some inscriptions, however, of very high antiquity, characters 

art* found* not now in use, qjthough they resemble letters employed in 
writing in other idioms of the country. 'Some are also found in various 
places, ^vhore the characters are evidently foreign and wholly unknown. 
It is probable that such inscriptions have been cut by artists brought 
from distant parts to embellish the edifices on which they appear, and 
who, being jealous of their architectural fame, would n®t leaffe it at 
the mercy of those who had employed them, or who had assisted them 
in the labour. By these the^ might have been robbed of all the praise, 
if the^ writing had been made in the ordinary characters. 

The remarks I have made concerning the dissimilarity of the 
letters, and the resemblance of style, iflthe writiijg,of different districts 
in India, may be equally applied to the Siamese dialect. The alphabet, 
and particularly the vowels, arrt there arranged; in the same manner 
as in the Hindft idioms : a, i, u, e, ai, o, an, am, ah. In some 
languages of India,the pointormark*whielulenotes the vowel that always 
accompanies the consonant, js placed before it; as in the Tamil 
syllables Qs'te, TSu pe, the sign Q prefixed to the consonant repre¬ 
sents the e, pronounced after it though plibod before it. The same 
practice is followed in the Siamese writings in several loiters; which 
can scarcely have been fortuitous, and ratner indicates that these two 
different dialects spring from the same source. 

The Pali language, or learned tongue of Siam is a corrupted 
Sanskrit. It is not tv be doubted that tBe people of that country 
anciently spoke this primitive language of the Hindus. It would efen 
appear to nave extended much farther, as I have had several Sanskrit 
words {minted out to me in the Malay tongue. 

The shape of the characters of the Siamese writing, at least as far 
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sis I .have seen, is indeed altogether different from that of die Hindft. 
But the same dissimilarity is remarked among the different idioms of 
India; and it may bo farther observed that tho Siamese follow the 
Hindi! mode of writing from left to right, and not from right to left, 
as tho Arabs do, nor from top to bottom, like the Chinese. Though 
they appear therefore, to have a strong affinity to the latter race in the' 
features of the face, as well as in their religious and civil ceremonies, 
their language and manner of writing seem to approximate them more 
closely to the people of India, and to assign thorn tho samo origin. 35 


* The date of the introduction of writing into India is discussed by Dr. Max M til¬ 
ler, history of antient Sanskrit literature, pp. 497—5 ?4 He announces the following 
results : 

lj No single allusion to writing, reading, payer or pen is to he found in the Vedic 
hymns. , 

2. Before the time of Panini, and before the spreading of Bnddnism in India, 
writing was for Jjterary purposes unknown. 

3. The Indian alphabet cannot' be traced back much beyond / lexander’s invasion. 

4. The first actual writing, the first well authenticated insertion in India, is of 

Buddhist origin. • ' 

5. * Writing was first used in India probably towards the tatter half of the Sutra 

period (Between,600 B. C. and 200 B. C.) * 


The alphabets of all the vemaenlar languages of India have donbtlesa had a com¬ 
mon origin, the original alphabet used by the Br&hmans and probably derived fifein 
Aramscan sources, and introduced about 400 B. C. This was brought into South India 
by Agastya, the traditiona' father of South Indian Civilisation. 
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DEATH AND OBSEQUIES OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The. decease of a Br&hman is attended and followed by such a number 
of foolish and ridiculous ceremonies,* as clearly prov^j the determina¬ 
tion of that sect to outdo the nest of their countrymen in this as well as 
in all other things. And indeed they are not at all rivalled, in regard 
to rites performed for the dying and the dead. We shall first briefly . 
mention such as accompany the agony, and thefti such as follow the death. 

When it is evident that a tfrahman is in extremity and has but 
a*little time to live, a space is prepared with earth, well spread with 
cow-dung, and strewed with the holy h«-b of Dharba; over which a 
. cloth that is pure is stretched. By this is understood on the present 
occasion, a cloth Which has neither been worn nor washed in suds. 
The dyfng man is placed upon it at his full length, and another pure 
cloth i§ wrapped round his loins. This being done, they ask his 
permission to perform upon him the cJremony of expiation; which is 
to be rrtade by the Purdhita, assisted by the chief of the funeral. This 
appellation is given to the person who, by proximity of kindred, or 
by the customs of the country, has the charge of conducting it. The 
dying man having given his consent, the chief of the fungral bftngs on 
one plate, some small pieces of silver or copper coin, and on another, 
the Akshatft, the Sandal, amj the Panehakaryam. The Purdhita pours 
a little of this last into the mouth of the sick man; and by the virtue 
of thSt nauseous draught the body i&perfectly purified. ‘But this does 
not supersede the general cleansing called Prayasehita. This is 
accomplished by the Purdhita and the chief of tKe'funeral going up to 
the dying man aild making lyip recite within himself, if he cannot 
articulate, the proper Mantras; by the efficacy of which he is delivered 
from all his sins. For this reason,.the ceremony is called Prdyaeckit- 
ta, or general expiation,* But how shall we gravely describe the next 
ceremony ? *A oow is introduced with her calf. Her horns are de¬ 
corated with, rings of gold or brass, and her neck with garlands of 
flowers. A pure cloth is laid over her body ; and thus bedecked, she is 
led up to the sick man, who takes hold t>f her tail. * Mantras in the 
meantime are sung, the prayer of which is that the cow would conduct 
him, Hby a blessed path, to the next world.* He then makes a gift of 
the cow to a Br&hman, in whofe hand a litfle water is poured fthile 
he accepts the present*; which is. the ordinary ra|ification*of a gift. 

The donation of a cow, which is termed Godanam , is, in this 
•crisis, of indispensable aid in helping the soul to arrive, without acci¬ 
dents, at the Yama L6kam, or the world of hell, which has Yama fov 


V Vishnu Puran, p . 42 . 
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d* lung and lord, j In thw progress they oome toa rivwof ffi^wtuch 
all most pass after death, Those who nave made the GodAhani, or the 
gift of u»e cow, to a Brahman before they die, are met by one of 
these favoured creatures from the dwelling of Yaxna, the moment 0% 
arrive at the bank of thl stream; and by her help, they are enabied to 
cross, without injury from thermos. . ^ 

The God&pam being ended, a distribution of the pieces of coin is 
made amongst the Brahmans present; and their value united should 
amount, to that of the cow. t • • 

On this occasion also, are prepared the Da&a-d&nam, or Ten Gift*, 
(reminding us of the Latin /Mvm Dona) to he distributed on the day of 
the funeral, which is conjectured not to bo far oft'. These ten presents 
consist of the following articles: cows, lands, millef-secd, gold, butter, 
clothes, grain of various kinds, sugar, silver, and salt. . Such costly 
gifts offered to the Brahmans, being very acceptable to the gods, will 
accordingly secure to'the dying man a blessed world after his death. 

It is fitting that Brahman should die upon the ground, not on a, 
bed, nor even on a mat; and the reason is this: his soul being 
disengaged from bis body must enter into another, which will carry it 
to the world that is destined for it. And if he should die in his bed or 
on a mat, he must carry with him these moveables wherever he goes; 
which would be very tormenting. If, on the other hand, lie should 
happen to die, by any accident, in a different way from what has been 
here supposed, a much more liberal distribution of presents, and a 
longer' tract of ceremonies would be required to get him extricated 
from the burdens attached to him. This absurd and ridiculous idea, 
in which the Brahmans are educated, has given rise to a curse very 
common among them, when they qualrel; namely: “ mayest thou 
u never have a friend to, lay thee on the ground, when thou dies!*” 

As soon as the breath has departed, all who are present must weep 
for a reasonable time'*, and join in lamentations, in unison, and with a 
melancholy air adapted to the circumstances. 

The chief of the funeral then goes to the bath, and after ablution, 
closely shaves his beard and mustaches; makes a second ablution, to 
cleanse him from the pollution contracted from the touch of the barber 
who shaved his head ; and indeed on all oecasioifs, ablution must 
follow the contact of the Harbor. The conductor, on his return, brings 
several things to the dead body; and amongst others a piece of pure 
cloth to serve as a handkerchief for the deceased, and fire for the 
sacrifice of the Homam, which he himself offers up \ without delay. 

l After these introductory ceremonies, the corpse is well washed, 
and the barber is called to shavo all hair from<tha body. He is in¬ 
vented with his finest clothes, and decorated with all his jewels. He 
is rubbed with'sandal where he is uncovered; and the accustomed 
mark is affix<gl to his forehead. Thus dressed, he is placed on a 
species of state bed, where he remains exposed until the preparations 
are re^dy for carrying him to the pile. 
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Every- thing being in order $ the chief of the funeral approaches 
the body ; and with the assistance of some relation or friend, strips it 
of its clothing and jewels, and covers it with the handkerchief provid¬ 
ed for the occasion; one comer of which he tears off, and wraps in it 
a small bit of iron and a few seeds of sesamus.* I never difcovered the 
reasop of this practice. , 

The litter on which the body is placed to be carrjpd to*the pile, is 
constructed in this manner. To two long poles, placed parallel, they 
fasten seven pieces of wood acrosg, with ropes of straw. Upon this 
frame the body as laid at all its length. Then thfey bind the two 
thumbs together, and also the two great toes. The handkerchief, which 
was before negligently thrown over the body, is now carefully wrapped 
ail round it, and firmly bound by straw-ropps. They leave the faces 
uncovered of those only who have died in the state of marriage. The 
lifter, adorned with’garlands of flowers and foliage, and sometimes 
decked with valuable stuffs, is borne by four Brahmans chosen for that 
purpose. The procession is thus arranged.’ 

The chief of thp funeral marches foremost, carrying fire in a vessel. 
The b®dy immediately follows, surrounded and attended by the 
relations # and friends, all unturbaned, and with nothing on their heads 
but a flain bit of cloth, ii» token of mourning.' The women never 
attend £t the funeral, but remain behind in the house; where they set 
up hideous cries as it is setting out. While advancing on the road, 
the custom is to stop three several times on the way, and at each pause, 
to put into the mouth of the deaij a morsel of unboiled rice moistened. 
But the object of the stoppage is very important. It fS not w ithout 
example, they say, that persons, supposed dead, have not been actually 
so ; or, even when lifeless, have been reanimated and restored ; and 
sometimes also, it has happened that the gods of the infernal regions 
have mistaken their aim, and seize?! one person instead of another. 
In any view, it Is hilt right to afford time and the opportunity for 
rectifying such mistakes, t so us not to expose to the flames a person 
who may be still alive. Hcnfi* the propriety of the three pauses; 
each of which continues half the quarter of an hour. 

Having at length arrived at the place sot apart in each district for 
burning the dead, they commence by digging a treuatf of inconsider¬ 
able depth, and about six or seveh feet injength. The small space 
which it occupies is consecrated by the mantras of the Parohita, It is 
slightly sprinkled with water to Jay the dust; f?w pieces of 

money in gold are scattered upon it. Here the pile is erected, of dry 
wood*; on which the body is laid out at full, length. The chief of the 
funeral kindles a piece ot dried* cow dung,® and puts it on the bfeast 
of the.corpse, over which he makes the sacrifice of tho Ilfynam, which 
is immediately succeeded by the most extravagant of .all ceremonlfes. 
31a conductor places himself closo to the deceased, and addresses certain 

• \t is well known that in India the scarcity of fire-wood is so great aa to oblige the 
inhabitants to bum the dung of tho cow or buffalo, which hasten previously flattened 
*uil nude thin like a cake. 
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mantras to each aperture in the body; at the same time, apph ing hm 
mouth to every one of them in its turn. There are nine in all,’accord¬ 
ing, to the Hindi! account, which includes the two eyes, the ears, the 
nostrils, the mouth, the navel, Ac. When he has conducted ■ the 
appropriate man tram to each orifice, he pours into it a little liquid 
butter, which operates a perfect cleansing of the body. The digest¬ 
ing and indecorpus spectacle is elosed by his putting a bit of gold coin 
into the mouth of the corpse ; which each of the assistants follows np 
with a little crude rice that has beeq steeped in water. • 

They at lasf strip it of the few orppmdits which were left, and 
even of the handkerchief with which it was enveloped, and the little 
belt to which the bit of cloth is appended which all Hindfts wear before 
them. Over the body a quantity of twigs are laid,* which are slightly 
sprinkled with Panchakdrvam; and tke chief of the funeral, taking on 
his shoulders a pitcher of water, goes three tidies around tho pile, 
letting the water run aslant over it through a hole made in the vessel; 
which he then breaks in pieefcs, near the head of the corpse. This act 
and the more important one that follows constitute him the universal * 
heir to the deceased. r „ 

At last, the torch is brought for setting fire to tho fataljiile, and 
is presented to the chief of the funeral. But, before receiving it, he is 
obliged to make some grimaces to prove his sorrow. He rolls about 
a little on the ground, beats his breast, and makes the air resound with 
his cries. The assistants also cry, or appear to cry, and embrace each 
other, in testimony of their true or counterfeited grief Fire being 
then applied to the four corners of the pile, the whole crowd retire, 
excepting the four Br&hmans who carried the body ; and they remain 
until the whole is consumed. 

The chief of the fun"ral flies immediately to the bath, and phinges 
in, without taking off his clothe?. All dripping, and. in tho open air, 
he boils some rice ahd pease, and exposes them to the crows, which, it 
is well known, are numerous in India,; but on such an occasion, the 
crows are not crows, but devils or malevolent beings, under that shape, 
whom they wish to appease and render propitious by this offering. If 
they should refuse to eat, which the Hindhs say has sometimes hap- 
pened, it is taken for an evil presage of the future state of the deceased; 
and people would thence have a right to conclude that, so far from 
having been r-dinitted into a region of bliss, be had been kept fast, 
noftfriihstanain{^|dl the mantras apd purifications of his brethren, in 
the Yama Ldkam , or place of torment 

The body being consumed, the four individuals who alone conti¬ 
nued 1 about toe pile, repair to the place of assembly of the other 
Bi£htnans who have assisted at the funeral. After three times walking 
round the assembly, they request permission to go to purify themselves 
in the Ganges.} This boon being obtained, they formally wash them-' 
selves from the sin, as they term it, of carrying the carcase qf a 
Br&hman. 

Ail present are then invited to join in the bgtb of death, with a 
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S articular application to him who has just been consumed. Aflfer the 
readful heat he must have undergone, .the bath, they, suppose, must 
he refreshing to him. When it is finished, some presente of money 
and of betel are distributed among the assistants, after pr »enting 
them with the Dafia D&nam or Ten Gifts, which had been previously 
got j^ady. The assembly then shew jhemselves before the gate of the 
bouse of tiie deceased, into which no person can enter in, its present 
polluted state; and, after washing their feet, they retfum home. 

• The chief of the funeral, however, has still something more to 
perform. He must fill with eartn a small vessel, m which he sows 
nine sorts of grain : Rice, Wheat, Sesamum, Millet, and several sorts 
of pease. They are well watered, to make them shoot soon, and be 
ready for the ceremonies to which they are applied. ■ 

But there is an intermediate one to be performed, not less 
Curious. It consists’ in placing in the house of the deceased a small 
vessel filled with water, supported by a thread,* fixed to the cieling or 
to a beam. Tips thread serves as a la<Mer fo^ one of the Prftnas, or 
winds of the body,of the deceased, to descend every day to drink. It 
remains ten days; on each of which a handful of boiled rice is put 
ipto the flish to serve as food for the Prana. 

After the completion ftf all these oeremonies, and not till then, the 
pcoplesof the house may oat. But, for that and several following 
days, the food must bo simple and unseasoned, so as to accord with 
the idea of sorrow. 

All the rites we have mentioned, and many others We have 
omitted, are observed with the most scrupulous exactness, either from 
superstition or respect to appearances. The omission of the most 
frivolous or ridiculous of all would probably excite the greatest mur¬ 
muring and offence. Poverty, indeed, necessarily excuses the per¬ 
formance of thoas that are attended yith great expence, such as the 
ceremony of the Dasa D&nam, or Ten Gifts. * * 

Though the customs *of tlrt ether Hindfts are in the same taste as 
those of the Br&hmans, yet they differ from them in some striking 
particulars. Such are the dull and deafening sounds of their drums, 
trumpets, and other instruments of music which accompany the 
funerals of tfre SWdros, and which jire not in use amo/l^fthe Brahmans. 
Among the instruments alluded to for aiding the expression of griefj. 
the most remarkable of all is a kind of trumpet called 'fyri in Tamil, 
five or six feet in length, whose awful find dismal ‘roaring spreads 
consternation all round. Two of these instruments at least must be 
employed, and they are sounded with a most piercing, though mono¬ 
tonous, tone. The oije thunders out a sort of Si Bemol, on whfbh it 
dwell9 near half a minute ; and, after a moment’s pause, the otjier 
groans in U Sol Diez, which he prolongs in the same manner, Their 
’obstreperous alternations, which are continued through the whole cere¬ 
mony £,nd are heard afar off, are intended to inspiredreaa, and are indeed 
^ell adapted to increase the solemnity of funeral rites, by spreading 
consternation through the whole neighbourhood. But it is stiff more 
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remarkable that these same lugubrious instruments accompany the 
wedding festivals, among some castes, with their tremendous braying. 

The greater part of the ceremonies which we have attempted to 
describe, afford complete evidence of the distinct knowledge which the 
people of India have preserved, in the midst of the darkness of their 
gross idolatry, of the immortality of the soul, and. above all pf the 
necessity o|“ a remedy to obtaig the remission of sin 5 though the 
emblem of pollution, under which they represent this condition of the 
bouI, no doubt has often led them to confound the voluntary corruption 
of the mind with jhe stains which affect the tjody alone. 

In the different Priknams, where this*subject is frequently in view, 
And by which sometimes the soul itself is signified, and sometimes the 
•principle of life, under the notion of Wind, can one*avoid recurring to 
the Breath of Life of the Holy Seriptqye, by which the Creator ani¬ 
mated the clay which he had formed, ami man “ became a living soul.* 
But, in all ages, it has.been the particular tendoncyof superstition and 
idolatry to darken and*corrupt the purest ideas of natural religion.® 

« Tn illustration of this chapter, I append mi account written at the time of the fune¬ 
ral ceremonies of the late Raja, Sitajee, of Tanjoie. o 

“ It was certainly one the most solemnly thrilling spectacles I have ever seen when 
the poor remains of the last Raja of Tatijorc, dressed with the utmost magnificence, add 
loaded with jewels of rare value, were tome out, in a'State palanquin, inlaid with ivory, 
through the long streets of his royal city, the last remnant of the inheritance ofhis ancestors. 

A fortnight before I had attended laird Harris, when he visited the Raja in full durbar. 
Then he was loaded with jewels and gold, and presented a spectacle of almost unparallel¬ 
ed gorgeonsness. 

And even now, as the light-of the torches fell on the nodding head, one could almost 
imagine he still Jived and was gravely acknowledging the salutations of the crowds 
around him. 

The death change seemed to ennoble him. A majesty, an air of qnict power, seemed to 
pervade his features. Something eagle-like in the fa c called up the remembrance of the 
portraits of the first Mahratta chief, so mighty and so daring, who shook the [hrone 
of the Mogul intesdast. Befor (*, the funerfll procession, as chief mourner, walked the 
representative of the now ruling power, and, after him, the European inhabitants of Tan- 
jore. Vast multitudes lipetj the streets, Jnd crowded the fronts and tops of the houses, 
over which the light of many torches cast an unearthly glare. In the crowd there was 
a Strange mingling of races, the Mahratta, wil,h brooding sorrow on his brow, the 
Tamilian with his accustomed apathy, jostled iiv Englishmen, Muhammadans, Afghans, 
and other tribes whom the court had attracted to Tnnjorc. Wild discordant music sound¬ 
ed, and ever and anon, as the sad procession.moved slowly forward, the wail, such as is 
never heard in other lands, the loud wail of a nation mourning for the last of its royal 
race.filled the air. vSbfj tever may have been their'estimate in some,resppell, of the poor 
Raja while he lived, tens of thousands of sincere mourners attended him to the ftmeral 
pyre that night. 0 • 

And then when on a plain, by the river’s side, the royal garments were taken off one 
by on e, and at l*t th^ body wrappc<j,in a simple muslin robe, was lifted on to the pile of, 
sandal wood, a long, loud, mournful cry was raised and the vast multitude swayed to and 
fro as though with agony unutterable. 

Quickly the fuel was heaped ftp till the face too was hidden. Then the nesrest male 
relative; a boy of twelve years of age, was borne arfiund the pile three times, and at the end. 
of Hie last circuit a pot of water being dashed to the ground, a sign that as water poured 
on the ground «u& is the lif»of man, the pile was lit by the youth, and the flames rushed 
up, throwing a livid giare over the whole scene. Again the wailing sound, but louder, was 
heard, and aa we thoughtfully wended our way home, it was long ere its distant echoes 
died away on onr esfs. The next morning a little shed of exquisite workmanship covered 
the hetp of white ashes which was all that was left of Sivajee, Maha Rija of Taiijqr*!” 
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THE CEREMONIES PRACTISED BY THE BRAHMANS F<5r THE DEAD, 

aVter tee obsequies. 

# 

The rites which the Brahmans celebrate for a whole year for thei^ 
dead will perhaps appear more tedious than those we have already 
described. To avbicl this as much as possible, we shall be contented 
with giving, a brief outline of the principal ones, leaving it to the reader 
to imagine the constant recurrence, upon every occasion, of the bath¬ 
ing, the Mantras, and the eleemosynary presents to the 
Brtthmans. 6 , * * , 

Tho day after* the obsequies, besides .the ordinary alms to the 
Br&hmans in general, a special mark of attention is shewn to one 
ill particular, by giving hnn a piece of doth, and money sufficient to 
provide him with a good repast Both are given with a view to the 
decea^d, who, as they observe, can be hungry no more nor stand in 
need of clothing. 

The third day, the relations and friends re-assemble, andaproceed 
to the place where the body tvas burnt. The chief 8f the funeral 
collects the remains of the bones which have withstood the flames, and 
after moistening the ashes with water and milk, he puts them into a 
littltfnew basket, and throws them into the water, if there be any at 
hand, or if not, into, some desavt and solitary place. A part, however, 
is reserved, winch, after being properly wst* and made into a 
kind of paste, is .fashioned into something of a human shape; and 
this is understood as the representative of the deceased, and has 
sacrifices offered up to it with the usual ceremonies. Some reserve a 

! >art of the ashes, to be cast, at %ome future time, into one of the 
amous rivers wjjich possess the sacred virtue of pp j jify to g.and even 
sanctifying whatsoever they touch.* # y 

After this first ceremony, a small bank of earth is flyo wn up, o n 
which three little stones are set; one called by the name oiHie ae- 
oeased; another by that of Yama, or the goa of hell, and the last 
denominated Rudra, or he that is the caush of tears. It is likewise 
one of the titles of S'iya, the god of destruction; and the place where 
the dead are burned is called the land of Rudra « 

, After decorating the three stones with flowers and small slips of 



6 Consult Wilson’s Vishnu Porto, p. SIS he, especially the notes. 
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new "doth, a sacrifice is offered op to them with great solemnity; and 
then the assembled Brahmans set up a cry of lamentation, rff- : in:.oM, 
tone, and embrace the chief of the funeral. He, in his turn, makes 
them the usual presents, and after exposing to the crows, or rather the 
demons in the shape of those birds, some rice and boiled pease, he 
takes up the three stones, and carries them home with him, to be used 
in the rites # of the ten following*days. For the present all is finished, 
and every one betakes himself to his homo. 

On the fourth day, the chief of ±he funeral after bathing, performs 
the mnkalpana, or application of thought. «His meditation must be 
wholly fixed upon Vishnu, of whom he Is to think as master of the 
*orld. To this consideration, he must add that of the metamorphosis 
• of this divinity into a hog. He must also think of Brahmi, of the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and several other gods. He must call to 
mind the year, the month, the time of the month, the day of the 
week, on which the deceased yielded his breath. Many other con¬ 
siderations must be present to his mind, which we cannot stop to 
enumerate. 

* 

In general, the application of thought is recommended in all the 
ceremonies, which are made by Purohitas ; and it would be, a very 
commendable practice if it were employed tm rational objects. 

In most of the ceremonies practised during the twelve 'days of 
mourning for the death of a Brlhman, they make great use of the 
sacred herb dharba. Mention is made of this plant so regularly, in 
almost every -ite of the Brfthmans, that a short account may not be 
here misplaced of the origin of that veneration which the Hindfts 
entertain for it. 


It is found every where, but chiefly in wet and marshy places, 
where it grows spontaneously. „ In some parts, it is so plentiful that 
the natives thatch their houses with it. It reaches to about three feet 
in length. The blade resembles that, of the comihon grass. In the 
Hindi! books, there is no end to the praises bestowed on tills herb, and 
the good it occasions. It is this great estimation in which it is held 
that .recommends it to the Br&hmans to be used in all their ceremonies. 
The cau^fi/sflXsiiirtue is that when the gods and the “giants joined 
togethesrto churn the s^a of milk, by means of Mount Mandara 
-PtitKSm or ^probably the Caucasus,) which served them for a churn, 
amUa&en from this operation emerged the vase which, contained the 
Amrita, it was first set down upon this herb ; whica acquired from 
the sacred contact, the most excellent qualities. 6 ^ 

* ® 

But, to return to the Ceremonies of the mourning. Those which 
arc earned #n up to the tenth day, being nearly in the same style as 
those which .have been already described, require no farther notice^, 


<■ Sec Vishnu Pturtn, p. 74—80. 
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On the tenth day, they vary in several particulars. The chief of the 
funeral then provides some dishes of savory food in the manner of the 
Br&hmans, but in no great abundance. He adds to them flowers and 
fruits; ana the whole being covered with cloths stained yellow with 
saffron water, is placed on a sort of tray, and* carried to the widow of 
the deceased. .She then adorns her forehead with some scarlet 
emblem? the edges of her eyelids withblack, her hair with red flowers, 
her neck and bosom with sandal, and stains her face, arms, and legs 
with the ordinary dye of the country, which consists of water maao 
yellow by a mixture of .powdered tumeric. She then puts on her 
jewels and her finest robes. * 

All who are present then proceed to the brink of the nearest tans 
or well. The chief of the funeral marches art their head, bearing the 
several articles necessary for the ensuing cereipony. He is followed 
*by the widow, by several other married women who accompany her, 
and a great number of the relations and, friends. They repeat the 
ceremony of the three little stones, and receive, the offeringof rice and 
other articles, brought for that purpose from the house. The women 
have then permission to weep ; which they’employ with loud shrieks, 
beating their bosoms till their grief real or pretended is exhausted. 
'Hie chief then introduces a ceremony which is worthy of notice. He 
takes tjie three little, stones, and the vessels jn which is commonly 
prepared the rice offered either to the stones or to the crows. Then, 

f oing into the water up to the neck, he turns towards the sun, whom 
e addresses in these words: “ Up to this day, these stones have 
<£ represented the deceased. Henceforth let him cease fb be a corpse. 
“ Now let him be received into the Swarga. There let him enjoy all 
“ blessings, as long as the waters of the Ganges shall continue 
“ to flow.” In pronouncing these words, ho opts behind him the stones 
and the vessels he held in his hands, ana returns to the bank of 
the pond. * * • • 

It deserves to be remarked ^ as a thing perhaps now peculiar to 
the idolatry of the Hindfis, though admitted in some degree into the 
ancient religion of other nations, that they rank the carcases of the 
dead among the subordinate and malevolent deities. It ap pears also 
that it is only those that suffer a,violent death,’ df^thluSwivc been 
deprived of file ordinary funeral rites, who* remain in this abhorred 
condition of carcases, and who prowl through the vast Eggio ns of t he 
universe to inflict evil upon men. Such as perish by an ordinary 
■death, and who receive the accustomed funeral rites, retain but for a 
few days this hideous form. * * m 

‘■f In this aspect o£ Hindft Paganism, 6. considerable, resemblance 
^appears to the Manes of the Greeks and Bomafls, or,to the shade? of 
,their dead) fluttering on the banks of the river Styx; and, perhaps, 
still more to the wafting spirits which are to this day* believed in by 
many.porsons in Europe. , 

The women have likewise their own particular ceremoniCs ; the 

bI* 
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most*iroportant of which is that performed in constituting the wife of 
the deceased a widow. Wo have elsewhere described this eercmuny, 
as applied to women to general; but a difference takes place to regard 
to the wives of Brahmans. 

(hi the bank of tfie pool where they are assembled, a shed is 
constructed, on which they plate a ball of earth, tcf’ which thef give 
the name df the,deceased; and his wife, stripping off W jewels,Tays 
them on the ball, pronouncing these words: “T divest myself of 
“ these as the evidence of mv love.* She then, with her own htfnds, 
-ntsthe Tdli frdh her neck; the emblem *of matrimony, winch is 
ton by all wives. 

These ceremonies are accompanied with the tears and loud cries 
of her who is the object of them ; and the other women, embracing 
her by turns, join in the cries and lamentation. • . 

The custom is, to such eases, not to untie the string by which 
the Tali is suspended, but* to* cut it; and hence arisps the curse so 
often imprecated by women, when they quarrel : u may your 
“ Tali be cutmeaning, may you become a widow. Forrjt is by 
this sign, above all others, that tho state of widowhood is published 
and declared. ' 

After the lamentation is ended, they bathe, in order to purify 
themselves for ‘the following ceremony. Tho chief of the funeral 
extends on the ground, in a suitable place, a long piece of new and 
pure clpth, on which he places a vessel filled with water, and whitened 
on the outside with chalk. Close to the vessel is placed a small heap 
of saffron powder, wliieli represents the god Vvjhneswara, to whom 
they sacrifice, as well as to the vessel itself; by which means the 
water it contains becomes the hofy element of the Ganges. AH the 
assistants must drink a little of this water, to cleanse them from all 
the impurities they have contracted during the celebration of tho 
funeral. Every one then receives an arena nut r.nd a leaf of betel, 
and the widow a new dress. 

The ceremonies of the eleventh day arc not more interesting, and 
therefore wesha ii lightly pass them over. On this day the chief of 
the funejaWSpInys to the tank, attended by the Phrdnita and nine 
Brghmy s. There he digs a little trench, which he fills with cow- 
Thigdic kindles; and on the fire he perforins the sacrifice of 
Edam. He then rolls up two little balk of boiled rice, and 
casts one after the other into the fire. Prostrating himself before that 
element, he prays for a blessed wortd to the deceased; and immediately 
he returns to the house for,, the Deliverance of tty Bull. 

'■ To celebrate thisfrite, one of those animals is selected, which must 
be all of one colour, and th at either white, red, or black. Having deco¬ 
rated him welluvith garlands of flowers, they brand on his right flank, 
with a hot iron, the .figure of a sort of weapon called Siila, (a trident) 
which js appropriated to Siva. In honour of him the bull is set »l 
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liberty, ami lias a right to pasture at large. This emancipation’ of the 
bull is considered as one of the most meritorious acts that can be 
performed for the welfare of the deceased. 

The celebration of the twelfth day is of a piece withthe^ 

From amongst the eight Br&hmans who are invited by the chief, 
selects one, whom he constitutes, in hi% thoughts, a dead cancase. JETe 
puts in his hand the herb Dharba, and washes his feet;*upon wbicH he 
then puts some grains of Sjpsamum. Seating him then in a particular 
place, he puts Dharba on Jiis head,'pendants of gold at his ears, and a 
ring on his finger, and, after'making him some presents of cloth, he 
ends by putting a string of Rudrdksha about his neck. These are a? 
kind of beads, of wjiieli necklaces arc often made, and are nearly of 
the size and shape of a nut. * 

• «• 

* Afterwards they proceed to one of the funeral rites which the 
Br&hrttans deem the most important of qJI., In ‘a place prepared for 
.the purpose the»chief doposits four little Dalis made of rice and other* 
vegetables, kneaded»together. The first is for the deceased; the second 
for his fbther; the third for his grandfather*; and the fourth for his 
great grandfather. He pours a little water on each, and adds a few 
grains oi 1 Sesamum. Then Addressing himself to the Brahman, who re¬ 
present^ the corpse ; “ thou hast been till now,” says lie, “ a dead car- 
“ ease ; lienceforth thou shalt bo a progenitor ; thou snalt dwell where 
u they reside, and enjoy all happiness.” He has no sooner spoken 
than he takes up the ball which was dedicated to the father of4he de¬ 
ceased, divides it into three parts, and kneading each portion with one 
of the three other b^lls which have remained entire, he offers to them 

a sacrifice in common. 

• 

Although the Brahmans, in the’invocation of their ancestors, on 
this and similar occasions, confine themselves to tlie three latest gene¬ 
rations, yet they by no mpans exclude those that are more remote. 
On the contrary, they particularly enjoin upon those whom they in¬ 
voke, to bring with them their forefathers. 

• 

After having accomplished all the ceremonies ofgdnch we have 
given this brief detail, the chief of,the funeral goes fotn^orik and 
bathes, and then returns home, well wrapped up in a sort o»eloak- 
*On reaching the house, he embraces all his relations theft* as semble d, 
and addresses them in words of consolation. An entertainment suc- 
ceeds for all those who have assisted at tho ceremonies of mourning; 
after which ho resumes his turban : a matter so important as to recynre 
an ostentatious display of ceremonies, peculiarly adapted to the 
occasion. 

4 The rites which we have described are not the only cere¬ 
monies practised on tho death of a Brahman. The siAne, or similar 
ones, ttfo repeated at least fifteen times in the course.ot the year in 
which he dies *, and the day of the anniversary of his death,, called 
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Tit'hi must bo kept tor a succession of years. The same ceremonies, 
or nearly so, are repeated, of which we have furnished so tiresome a 
detail. 

The ceremonies practised at the death of married women, are not 
much unlike those performed for the men. To die in the state of 
matrimony* is so happy an evenl for a woman, that it can be nothing 
less than the reward of the fervent worship she has paid to Lakshmi, 
or some other distinguished goddess, during^ her life. 

But I will close this long and tedious detail concerning Mourning, 
ffter recounting one remarkable ceremony which is practised by all the 
„ castes. 

The Hindi! Astronomy attributes to the Moon a sort of zodiac 
consisting of twenty-seven constellations, having a relation to her 
periodical course of file same number of days. The four last are 
more or less unlucky ; and miserable is he who happens to die 
when the Moon is in that part of her orbit Or, unhappy rather 
are *his relations. The body of a person who dies under so inauspi¬ 
cious a planet, can in no wise be carried over the threshold. In 
. taking it to the funeral, an ,aperture is . made, by demolishing a 
part of the wall, through which it is brought, to escape the perilous 
consequences which would otherwise ensue upon so ill-starred a 
demise. It is necessary to abandon the house for six or at least 
three months, according to the degree of malignity of the lunar 
influence, at \lie time of dying. While this is going on, the door 
is barricadoed with bundles of thorns. The time being elapsed, 
the briars are removed, the door openod, and all the apartments 
carefully garpished. The Purohita attends to accomplish the puri¬ 
fication by his rites. It is theii' in a condition to admit of a feast 
and donation to the .Brahmansafter which its owner may dwell in 
it as before. 

t 

The same superstitious observance takes place with respect to 
Births. When they occur on days, when the Moon is passing through 
a malign co nste llation, the relations arc so much alarmed at the evils 
which da nriotfaiTfo ensue, both to jfchemselves and to the children bom 
in-ao eysf an hour, that thty secretly get rid of them either by deliver- 
in g them ovef to people who are less credulous on that score, or, when 
they cannot find such an opportunity, by exposing I hem on the high¬ 
ways or streets. 

in admitting the absurdity of the Hindi! superstition in general, 
and that of the funeral rites in particular, we are not compelled, thank 
God 1 to insult cfver the blindness of those who have so erred. I view 
their conduct cgily with eyes of compassion. Such, and lower still, 1 

K rhaps, were our own ancestors; and such would we ourselves have 
en, But for the undeserved gift of Revelation, which the Father of 
Light Hus condescended to impart unto us, in his infinite mercy, for 
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the purpose of rescuing us from the thick darkness in \^uch our* , fbrfi- 
fathers were so long immersed, and of exalting, us W the glorious 
light of truth. Thanks without end be to Him for those His inestimable 
blessings 


The following verses will illustrate this subject. ..They are natural, unaffected, 
earnest : rare qualities in oriental poetry. 

Extracts from the song of Pattanatta Pijley as he performed the funeral ^tes for his 
mother. 

t. In which future birth shall I see HER, who for ten moons, burdened, bore me, 
and when she heard the word SoN,*lovingly took me up in her rosy hands and fed me 
from*her golden breast ? 4 

’ 2. Shall I kindle the flame to c onsume *HER, _\vh<? for three hundred days of weari¬ 

ness and longing, thorn and evening implorlhg Siva’s grace, was borne down by me a 
burden ? ... 

3. Shall I place Her on the pilt gnd kindle it,— Her who in the cradle, on her 
bosom, on her shoulder, caressed me, fanned me, singing soothing lullabies? 

4. Shall I put the rice into that mouth, my mother's, with which she was wont to 
call me her honey, nectar, her only wealthier boy ? 

5. Shall i heap up rice on the Read of IIeb, aftl place the flmi*;\'Lwith unflinch¬ 

ing hand and steady eye: who softly raised, me, pressed her face to minejiaod called me 
oft her son ? • • \ J 

6. Formerly the Are was kindled, in the three towns,(1 ) then was kindled Jff'jShnwrs" 
isle ? (2) Sorrow for my mother kindles the Are, deep within, and I torfhnvmfcfirtfart the 
fire 1 See it burns! it bums 1 

'l. It burns! It bums to ashes—AlasJ— the beryl which soothed me, and reared me, 
and led me so tenderly that its touch jyould not have frightened away the timid bfrd ! 

8, Is she ashes now*? Hath she come already to thy feet, O wondrous Lord of 
Sbpa's hill ? Hath she, evermore gazing on thee, rejoicing, forgotten *ie, h*r son ? > 

9. She was erewhile! She walked in the way 1 She was* here but yesterday * 

To-day burned, become ashes! Come all, unlamenting, sprinkle milk, all is in Spa’s 
fowebI * 

(1.) Alluding to the burning of the three towns of He ASur by MaMdcva. 

(2.) By BAma, in his war with RAvana, to recover SitS. 
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The third order oft Brahmans is that of Vunapraxtha , or Inhabitants 
of the Desart.* I know not whether any of this order still remain 
in the territoiy washed by the Indus, or in tho north of India; where 
it is certain they once abounded and flourished. This sect of phi¬ 
losophers is now to be found no where jn tho peninsula, and I believe 
it to be there absolutely extinct. • , 

The ambition of acquiring a name, and also that of attaining 
the utmost degree of perfection by purification in solitude, impelled 
many of the Brahmans, in ancient times, to forsake jho towns and all 
intercourse with men, and to retire into the woods, with -their 
obsequious wives. They who assumed this distinction, were kindly, 
received by those who had eipbraeed it before them, and were 
initiated by them into the rules of a solitary life. 

From this class of philosophers, the BnUunans of pristine times 
acquired all their original lustre; nay, it appears that they were the 
true founders of the caste. To them, undoubtedly, it was that Alex¬ 
ander the Great, after invading their territory, applied for instruction; 
and to them allusion is made by the ancient Greek and Latin authors, 
when they speak of die Brahmans of India. At the time, therefore, 
when the conqueror of Greece penetrated into their country, they 
were still famous, and were esteemed the only real Brahmans. There 
were, no doubt, a great many who lived in intercourse with the 
world; but they were not held in equal reputation with the V&ria- 
prastha. 

The most celebrated amongst them, and the most ancient, were 
the. Seven great Rishis or Penitents, whom we have already mentioned. 
Their suqgeMMRft^oyed nedHy the same degree of respect. Even 
their Kinds did not disdaiit.to shew” them honour, and to pay them 
MhbPW reverence which almost approached to adoration. They 
looko&icr no 41 success but through their benediction, which they pre¬ 
ferred to all the honours they could elsewhere obtain. On the other 
hand, they stood in extrema awe of ‘their curse, which was believed 
never‘to rail innoxiously. *• 

,Tbe Heeption accorded to some of those solitary Brahmans by a 
great monarch, is thus described by the author of the Padma Pur&na: 

“ Penetrated with joy and respect beyond expression, he pros- 
“ trated himself at full length before them. When he rose, he made 

« Compare Vishnu Purlin, p. 294—296. Maim, vi, 3, 
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“ them sit dowMj and washed their feet He then poured tire water 
“ that had beedftb used, upon his own head. This was succeeded by 
“ a sacrifice of flowers, which he offered to their feet. Then, with 
“ both hands clasped and raised over his head, he made them a 
“ profound obeisance and addressed thems.in these wbrds: ‘ The 
u happiness which I enjoy this day iu seeing your holy feet, is'a suffi- 
“ cient reward for all thfr'good worksj have yet performed# I possess 
11 all happiness in beholding those blessed feet,, which are the true 
“ lotus flower. Now is jny body become wholly pure. Ye are the 
“ gods whom I serve, apd besides you I acknowledge no others on 
“ the earth. Nothing is puTer than I shall henceforth be.’” 

Such is the degree of honour in which the Penitents are held, 
and such the stylo of Hindu compliment. Jt indicates a sentiment of* 
the lowest flattery in those who pse it, and no great degree of reverence 
for their gods. The' same taste subsists, in tts full vigour, to the 

( iresent day, and particularly among the Brhhmans: for, when they 
lavo any thing to hope or to fear, ev«i*if it* were from a Pariah, 
there is no strain of compliment too high for <3ie occasion. 

Ifc is not surprizing that Kings should pay sueh honours to the 
gonitent philosophers, seeing that the gods themselves respect them, 
and fed honoured by thei» visits. There is no sort of approbation or 
distinction which the deities do not manifest for them : while they, in 
return, treat them with haughtiness, and sometimes ’even insolently. 
Witness him, who paid a visit to each of the three principal divinities 
of India, and began his interview by giving each of them a kick ! His 
object was to know how they would demean themselves, and to find 
out their temper, by the conduct which they would adopt upon such 
a salutation. ’ » 

•The penitents always maintained a kir^l of superiority over the 
gods, and punished them severely whpn they found them in fault. It 
has cost Brahma, S'iva, Devendra/ and some* Other deities, pretty 
dear to have incurred their mqjedictions, on account of their infamous 
obscenities. These stories, silly*as they are, prove the high opinion 
that has been entertained of the penitents, and the antiquity of the 
institution; on which I shall hazard some conjectures. 

The Hiadfidablo of the s*even peuitents that wWe^sin^Tfrom the 
waters of tl\e deluge in a vessel of*which Wshnu was the piftd, seergg 
to shew that sons of Noah, or at least of Japhet, to thg number of 
seven, having been dispersed by the famdus event which confoiSTidcd 
their language at Babel; some of them might have reached India by 
the Way of Tartary, and so have become lie first founders, not only 
of the Brahmans, but also of the other people who gradually settled in 
the country in which ’they had instituted laws.. It happened to .the 
people who inhabited India, as it has done to all other taoient nations, 
Jthat the laws prescribed to them for their worship, tljeir morals and 

f IJrahmi was cursed by Siva, for falsehood. ’ . 

. India was cursed by Durvasas. Vishnu, Puran, p. 70, and bv Gautama, 

P*m. I. XLVIII. Schlegel’s, Vol. I. p. 180. 
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good order in society, tU well as the dogmas for reserving health, 
suffered in a length of time great alterations, occasiafed by prejudice, 
interest, and a thousand other causes."'^Ai length, they degenerated 
into a philosophy ill understood in many respects, to which certain 
Br&hmans httacnod tbeAselvea; forming fttonce a sect of philosophers 
and a community separate from the rest 'Emanation. Their retreating 
to the woods, die austerity of* their' livtjp 1 ' and their contempt for 
temporal wealth*; tbo purity of their morals^ and their high oultrvatiaa 
of science, were qualities which 4 eould not foil to establish their 
reputation and Ur gain the public esteem. • 

It can scarcely be doubted that these sages of India are of higher 
antiquity than those of Greece. For, what was the philosophy of 
Greece before Pythagoras, and what its legislation‘before Lycurgus? 
It was because legislation had been established in India on fixed rules, 
and because the philo&phy of that country had Spread its renown as 
far as Europe, that those two celebrated philosophers undertook, at 
different periods, so long a journey, in order to yee the Hindu 
V&naprasthas, and to study their pretepts and their example. Nor 
were they, as far as appears, the only persons that visited lndja with 
similar views. 

• 

It is true that the philosophy of the Greeks, though later in its 
origin, soon surpassed that of the Hindh Brahmans, by the clearness 
of its conceptions on all the points which it discusses, by the beauty 
of its morality, by tl.ie success with which it cultivated every science, 
by its researches into the nature of the Divinity, and by the abhor¬ 
rence which it inspired for the ridiculous gods of paganism. Yet 
it would be unjust to deny that the Br&hman Vanaprastlias also would 
have made great proficiency in the knowledge of morals and of divinity, 
had they not, suffered their minds to bo pro-occupied by the- idle 
dogmas respecting the means of purifying the soul; which they 
thought indispensable in practice, although with the certainty of 
spoiling their whole philosophy. In thi.s way, the wisest of tho 
Hindus became the most besotted. 

Tliis illusion concerning uncleanness and the corresponding purifi¬ 
cation from it, which they pursued, as one may say, till they lost sight 
of it, n^a dyt k t’t Ajitumble from one error upon another, from precipice 
to preefolfce ; and the current which hurried them away carried with 
ihciif tf l e wh(jle nation, of whom they had been the oracles. This was 
tht hitt“ unavoidable that the people of the north had just subdued 
India, bringing with them the Br&hmans, who a ere hardly known till 
then, and who established, their religion upon the ruins of that of 
Buddha; the one altogether as absurd-os the other. 

It may he asked v whether thero was any communication between 
Zoroaster, or hfc disciples, and the V&naprasthas of India :<. a question 
to which I do not consider myself capable of giving an answer. A 
great affinity ‘has been demonstrated to exist between these two 
different races of people by a modern author,* whose profound and 


* Sir William Jones. 
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interesting researches into Oriental literature have challenged the 
attention and admiration of the learned of Europe. This author, in 
comparing the Zend, or sacred idiom of the ancient Persiaj^withihe 
Sanscrit of India, has found so great a resemblance betweemtljese two 
ancient tongues as to lead him to pronounce that they wero>in ancient 
times .the same dialect. Nevertheless, the worship of ^roaster 
and that of the Br&hmans are so different, and m myhy parti¬ 
culars so opposite to each other, that it would be vbry difficult, on 
comparison, to persuade one’s self that they both sprang from the same 
fountain. And if at the, present ‘time, some slight resemblance is 
observed between the Par sis'and the Hindus, in the worship of fire, 
which is common, to both ; their religion and customs are wholly dif¬ 
ferent in every thing besides. But that which constitutes the fun¬ 
damental basis of the Hindh philosophers is So exclusively peculiar to 
tfyem, that I believe no traces of it can be qt»served m any other 
nation ; nor can it be shewn that there is any thing in their practices, 
religious or civil, in which other nations^h^ve been their instructors. 

I pretend not but that, in some particular joints, there is a resem¬ 
blance ^between them and philosophers of other countries. Their 
rrjorality has a great affinity to that of Zeno and the Stoics. Their 
manner also of teaching, by imposing a great deal on the memory, 
bears a likeness to that of the Druids. * The spirit of seclusion which 
characterises the Vanaprasthas, is also found among the Behabites, the 
children of the prophets, and the Essenians of Egypt. But ho certain 
knowledge can be thence derived concerning the philosophy of India, 
the antiquity of which seems to go beyond that ofthosewother^iation.-.. 
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* KULES OF THE VANAPKASTIIAP. 

The life of the Brahman Recluse ivas regulated by the observarfcc of 
certain rules of conduct to which those 1 who embraced it were 
restricted. They are thus described in the Padma Parana, to my 
quotation from which I will add a few remarks to make it more 
intelligible. r 

1. The Yanaprastha must renounce the society of other men, 
even the ffrahmans, and take up his abode in the deseft, 
far from totvns and inhabited ydaces. 

< e 

Tiro renunciation, however, was not so complete but that they 
might be permitted occasjoniiy to revisit the world, for several pur¬ 
poses; instances of which arc .-ecu in the Hindu writings. 

2. They shall carry with them their.wiver, who must be subject 
to the same course of life as themselves. 

It is here that the V napra-tha is chiefly distinguished from the 
Sannvte i Brahman, who is bound to live single, or to put his wife 
away, y lie has one. But though the Yanaprastha he not condemned 
to absolute continence, it is yet required of him to use his conjugal 
rights with moderation. 

3. They mu«t inhabit no house tliht is covered otherwise than 
wittli leaves, as t a:iy ot^er duelling would ill become*those 
who profess to have renounced the world. 

Houses thatched with palm leaves are very common in India. 

4. They must not wear garments of cotton cloth, but must 
always have their dross of a fal.rc made from grass. 

• This last species of cloth is still common in the north of India, 
It is as soffr ily tly toWlcli as silk, and has the advantage of not being 
subject pin', soiled like tlgj cloth rtf cotton. 

TIkmk ought to practise, with the greatest exactness, all the 
• fnles prescribed tlic Brahmans in gv loral, particularly 
that of bathing three times every day ; v. ,th tire accompany¬ 
ing prayers. » * 

They must h^ particularly attentive in ^ho choice of whatever 
is *sed for food. They should always confine thomsefves to 
such herbs as argkfbund within the forests they inhabit^ 
Theyyught scrupulously to abstain from all roots that form a‘ 
bulb iu the ground, and particularly from onions. 

The Brahmans“of the present time as well as the other castes .of 
Hindits who live ou vegetables, still keep up this regulation. Onions, 
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garlic, mushrooms, and some other productions of the same kind are 
prohibited to them, although their women, who are not so scrupulous, 
sometimes introduce, very secretly, both garlic and onions for a relish 
to their ragouts. In the practice itself, a similarity will be found to 
the Egyptian superstition, in which onions ar<j considered sacred, and 
even as the objects of worship. # 

7. They must bo continually meditating and pondering on Para- 
Brahma ; by which means they pray attain that spiritual 

* temperament which shall rc-unite them with the divinity. 

We shall speak, in the sequel, of the various nnTdes in which this 
re-union may be effected. 

8. The sacrifices, and above all that of the Yajna , ought to be , 

their principal occupation. * 

« In the next chapter will be found tiie description of this sacrifice, 
the most famous of all that are offered up by the Brahmans. 

. I am surprized that the author off the work had not. inserted 
among the occupations of the Recluse Brahmans the study of the 
Scioncds ; for it is certain that at least a very great number of them 
cultivated learning with assiduity, particularly those branches that re¬ 
late to Theology, Morals. <\stronomv,. and Magic. To them we are 
indebted for the Hindu books, which still exist on those subjects of 
science. * 

These ascetic philosophers, as far as we can judge, observed their 
rules in all their force at the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great; and there is reason to believe that they persisted in them long 
after the era of that.famous conqueror. Their conduct was tar superior 
to the general rules we ha»e quoted, as may be inferred from the 
following account ol‘ their principles. * . 

Men, according to these philosophers, are born with three leading 
impulses ; the Love of Land ; the Love of Gfflfl ; and the Love of 
Women. By the’Lovo of Laiml k they mean not only the various pro- 
perfy which one may acquire during his life, without even excepting a 
throne, but also employments and posts of honour. 

So far were they from gjapsing at wealth or aspirjng to dignities 
of this kind, tlial their exhortations and example scMiomnT's prevailed 
upon Kingsrthcmsclvos to make a sacrifice Af their worldly possessions, 
and to renounce their state and diginitv, tdriead with tl*^na philoso¬ 
phical and penitential life' in their ferestsWljjie Hindu ooSks"make 
frequent reference to those penitent and secluded Princes. They 
sometimes went beyond ilto Brfdnnans, tttoir masters, in the fervour 
and austerity of theii; penitence. And, so iiir from being jealous of 
their* illustrious rivals, those have frequently, fin admiration of ^Jieir 
extraordinary devotion and zeal, conferred upon them the signal 
distinction of becoming Penitent Brfdnnans like themselves, and havo 
incorporated them accordingly with their caste. 

' By the passion for gold, these piiilosophera meant not only the 
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desire of posae»ing that metal, but also whatever else it could acquire 
■as money; such as precious stones, fine houses, rich dress, sumptuous 
.feasts, and whatever appertains to the table. The V&naprasthas ha$$» 
same indifference for all these mod things as they professed to have 
for worldly honours ant possaasions in land. The simple furniture of 
their cabins consisted of some vessels of copper Mid earthen* ware. 
They accounted themselves sufficiently rich if they had some cows to 
supply them with the mjlk which was the chief ingredient of their 
fooa. For this reason the present^ of a cow was gladly accepted by 
them from any of their votaries. • 

Many veiy extravagant fables are still extant regarding these 
cows of the Penitents. I have found in the Bhfigavata the history of 
one which could supply,.not milk only, but every species of food, for 
a large army. A neighbouring Prince being desirous to possess so 
valuable a treasure, \^nt to seize her by force ;* but tho Yanaprastha 
to whom she belonged had received her from the gods, as a recom- 
pence for the favour of hfj devotion, and the merit of his sacrifices ; 
and the cow, being endowed with as much courage as exuberance, 
rushed into the midst of the enemy’s force, which had come .to carry 
her away, and put the whole army to the rout. 

As these solitary devotees lived in gre&t simplicity, their expellees 
were but small: and they found, in the offerings which were brought, 
them by their numerous votaries, not only enough for their own wants, 
but also for tho alms which they gave to the necessitous among their 
visitantf. They confined themselves to one meal daily. Inebriating 
liquors were hot in their thoughts ; nor was the want of them felt as 
any privation by men accustomed, from their infancy, to consider the 
use of such an indulgence as impure and debasing. They bad con¬ 
tracted in good time a salutary detestation of it, and no crime apjieared 
in their eyes so degrading to human nature as drunkenness. 

By the passioh' for women they understood all tho sensual 
pleasures connected with the sex, exccj ting what the legitimate union 
of a man with his wife permits; and, even in that case, their modera¬ 
tion in the use of authorized enjoypient was extreme. 

On this Reject we may perceive, in. the conduct of those philoso¬ 
phers, vestiges ofthe primitive race t s of men, who held sacred the com¬ 
mand of their Creator to tour first parents : “ Increase and multiply 
*and replenish the earthJ| They held it is an indisputable obligation 
imposert Dy nature on tf*’fhg creatures, to transmit, by anew genera¬ 
tion, the existence which they received from their predecessors. But 
they were so strongly iihpressed' with true sentiments concerning 
marriage, and with the pitrpose of Him who ordained it, when He 
created the fi*st man and woman, that they abstained from all inter¬ 
course but as it’promised to be fruitful: so different in this respect,, 
from the Manicheans . who, as St. Augustin relates, from their dislike 
of progeny, never acted the husband hut under circumstances where 
conception was not likely to ensue. 

Thev were convinced, in short, that a spiritual life was unattain- 
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able, excepting by subduing all the passions, and. that passion in 
A»v&etdar which chiefly predominates ov an g pu r nature: It was not 
^la'effol for ^rem even to look in the face o^^woman; and they were 
impressed with the belief that a single act of incontinenee. wpuld erase 
all the merits of a life of devotion for a number of years. Hindu 
books are filled with instances of thisjsind. But as it is the fatality 
of their authors to corrupt all narration by an intermixture of the 
wildest and most contradictory fables, we shall find, backed to a true 
story of a penitent who was punished for hot effectually controlling 
his desires, some wonderful and highly embellished tale of his excesses, 
in voluptuousness of every kind, committed by some devotee, and 
continued for thousands of years; and unaccountably supported, 
during that long period, in full vigour, by tho fervency of his devotion. 

I shall not go into any long detail of the virtues of the Vanapras- 
tha Brahman. If, oh the one hand, they eanrtBt be considered as real 
and genuine, upon the ground that they are not founded on the 
natural feelings of humanity, but rathew jjractised for ostentation and 
show; on the otl^er hand, we must allow fliat, whatever was the 
motive* they are at least on a level with the virtues of the vaunted 
philosophers of Greece. For they practised hospitality, and enjoined 
it so strongly upon others, that the ^Brahmans, on going to their 
mealsj were bound to look into the street, to observe if any wretched 
wanderer stood in need of a morsel. And it is still more remarkable 
that, in such a case, no distinction was made between a friend and an 
enemy. I will not indeed avouch that their practice always kept pace 
with morality so pure. • * 

Their highest boast is their moderation in resenting the injuries 
which they suffer; anil they strongly inculcate upon others the duty 
of rSstraming the feeling of wrath. The ebullitions of jhis passion in 
themselves, whieli sometimes break* out against the gods, they ascribe 
rather to zeal than to anger, as ttfey arc never excited but by the 
contemplation of* the disorderly conduct and lascivious practices of 
those celestial personages. • 

Yet, notwithstanding the purity of their principles on this topic, 
it is certain that a small vexation serves to irritate them, and that they 
do not well Exemplify their 8wn precepts. Their^mAledictions have 
become formidable, because they'may be picurred by a trifling fault; 
and becauso, though unjustly fulminated, they neviy fail to take 
effect.’ 


ff Tho Pm-anns am t Epics arc full of instances of this. Compare Kuril] . Chap. II. 
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OF THE SACRIFICES OF THE ANCHORET BRAHMANS; PARTICULARLY 

THE Y.VJNA. " 

The sacrifice most in use amongst the Viinaprastlias was that of the 
Homam, so often mentioned; and which was commonly performed by 
producing new fire from the flint, and casting upon-it some boiled 
rice and liquid butter,-and pronouncing over it the appropriate 
Mantras. Tin's easy and simple sa&ifice appears to have had the 
Fire for its object, anti to have been generally offered up to the Suit, 
as being the most obvious symbol of that element; and occasionally 
to the whole Heavenly borfieS. . 

The penitents likewise offered to the gods several other sorts of 
sacrifices, all of them consisting of the simple productions of iiaturo; 
such as flowers, rice, pulse, and various sorts of fruit. Thete^sacrifi- 
ces were repeated every davpand occupied all the leisure they had 
after their ablqtions, their hours of meditation, and their contem¬ 
plation of Para-Brahma. 

Although it appears certain, from the perusual of the Hindu 
books, fi'iat bloody sacrifices of animals were habitual to them in very- 
remote times ; and although it be affirmed that they are required by 
the Atharvana Vida ; yet it does not appear that the Brahmans in 
person lent their assistance to such sacrifices, by slaying the victims 
with their cvt-n hands. <These fv.netions liavo always been devolved 
upon persons of another caste. .That of the Rajas, tlie next in rank to 
the Brahmans, has not considered it beneath its dignity to exercise 
the office of sacrifice*. But, in nytfe rccl'nt times, the Brahmans 
hare always kept, aloof from sacrifices where blood was spilled ; and 
they assume no employment in temples where victims arc slaughtered. 

The only .case in which the Vamprastha Brahmans, as well 
as those of file pfCsent day, could possibly offer up'a living victim, 
is at the sacrifice of the rajna, at which a ram is immolated. But 
even he re, to testify their horror of blood, the animal offered up in 
sacrifice is not slaughtered in the ordinary way. but crushed and 
smothered. , 

f Tliis sacrifice is the most exalted afi<l the most meritorious of'all 
that human beings can demise. It is the most 'grateful to the ,gods. 
It calls dowi/’afl sorts \>f temporal blessings, and blots out all the sins 
that can have been accumulated for four generations. Nothing but ‘ 
the unbounded .benefits which it imparts could have surmounted the 
horror which the Brahman feels at murder; unless ho be, ip some 
degree, supported by the arrogant feeling of having the exclosire 
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right of offering this sacrifice, at which no man of any other caste can 
be present. They extend the privilege of contributing to the expeuee, 
it must be allowed, very widely. But, with every aid, this is so enor¬ 
mous, on account of the numbers of Brahmans who assemble from all 
quarters, not so much to grace the solemnity^ as to sharefin the pre¬ 
sents which lie who presides is obliged to lavish amongst, them, that 
such sacrifices are but rarely attempted. , 

He who presides at them must select a ram, entirely white, and 
without blemish; ofaboift three years old, well shaped, and lat. Ho 
must also proclaim the <Kiy qf the sacrifice through the whole district, 
and invito the attendance of the Brahmans of the four Vedas. If any 
one of the four should fail to be represented, the ceremony must 
necessarily be put off. The S'udras, of wlyitever rank, are not per- • 
mitted to attend ; and Bralnmans themselves are excluded, when 
Affected by disease or infirmity, or when blittd, lame, or labouring 
under any other bodily defect; as well as widowers not remarried. 

Every tiling being prepared, the Purohitp, after announcing the 
favourable moment of the day for commencing, goes to the place of 
assembly, attended by the concourse of Brahmans, sometimes amount¬ 
ing tq&vo thousand. As usual, they begin by digging a shallow 
trench, throe or four fee? square. The ground is then consecrated 
with Mantras, and the sacrifice of the Honiara ; the trench being half 
filled with dried wood of the following species : the 'wood of the tree 
Ravi or Arasu, of the Ala-maru, the Irha-marmn and the parsu-maran. 
Those arc all trees consecrated by the superstition of tho # country. 
Dharba, the sacred gra s, is also used in abundance; sflid the whole is 
sprinkled with liqpid butter, that they may the more easily be set on 
fire. Every stage of the tdoremonies is accompanied by the appro¬ 
priate Mantras, which the Puroliita pronounces wit.lv a loud voice, 
while the attendants are responsive, irregularly, and with tumultuous 
exclamation. • • 

When the fire is prbpcrljr Jdndlod, the ram is conducted into the 
midst of the assembly, after being duly washed, and consecrated by the 
service of jVlantrani. He is decorated with flowers and akshata, the 
grains of rice dyed red. He is bound with cords made of Dharba, 
the sacred grasS, and Mantras are offered up, w'^clBare of a nature 
to kill the vain, although their efficacy is somewhat aided by stopping 
the ears, nostrils, and mouth of the animal. During this process, 
several of the Brahmans assail him with heavy blows wfcWheir fists, 
and one of them, bv violent pressure of the knee on his neck, chokes 
him outright. If the animal, during these cruel torments, find an 
interval to bloat, it,would lift held an evil omen. The Purohita, all 
the Vhile, recites hi* Mantras to accelerate the death of the victim. 

Wlion the ram is dead, the chief of the Yajna ftpens the paunch, 
and taking out the caul, holds it. over the fire until the grease dissolves 
and.drops^ into the flame. Melted butter is likewise added, as an 
appropriate libation to that element, serving to fender it more intense. 
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The carcase being scorched, is cut into small pieces, some of 
which are soaked in butter and cast into the firo one after another. 
A part, however, is preserved for him who presides at the sacrifice, 
and pjirt for him who is at the expense of it. These share their por¬ 
tions with' the Brahmans who are present; amongst whom a scuffle 
ensues, each striving for a small bit of the flesh. Such morsels as 
they can catch they tear with iheir hands, and devour as a sacred 
viand. This practice is the more remarkable, as being the only 
occasion in their lives when they can venture to touch animal food. 

The fire is then supplied with boiled rice and also with raw, but 
cleaned and washed as if intended for being dressed. All being now 
ended, each assistant receives his portion of betel, which had been 
laid out in readiness around tlio fire of the Yajna, And is now chewed 
like some hallowed dainty. Then In;, who is at the cxpence gives a 
splendid entertainment to all the Brahmans present, and concludes the 
whole by distributing money and apparel among all the Br&hmans; 
which, on account of t'heir great number, is a matter of large expence. 

c* 

The president of this solemnity, who is by no. means to be con¬ 
founded with the Purbhita, who is merely the director of tlu cere¬ 
mony, is ever afterwards considered a person of consequence. He 
acquires by it the right of keeping up a perpetual fire ; and when it 
is extinguished by any accident, lie rekindles it, not with sparky from 
a flint, but witft heat generated by tlie friction of one piece of wood 
against another. When he dies, his funeral pile is lighted from that 
same fire; which is extinguished only with his ashes. 

I have not- learned whether this famous sacrifice which at first 
view seems to be offered solely to the fire, may not.have a reference to 
some particular divinity. But it appear?* probablo that he who con¬ 
ducts it is entitled to adcjjress it tq any god he pleases, provided it be 
one of the superior order. But, 011 the other hand, the fire of the 
Yajna bears the appellation of YajnSswara, or the god fire ; and the 
word Yajna is derived from Agni, firej as if it were to this god that 
the sacrifice were really offered, f need not point out the resem¬ 
blance between the word Agni and the Latin Ignis. # 

This most renowned sacrifice, the 0 most meritorious and effica¬ 
cious of all othersf is one of the six privileges of the BrSlimans ; who 
alone have the right to assist in it, while other castes are .only admit¬ 
ted to participate in the expence. It was more common amongst the 
Anchoreir^firahmans of old) than it is at present; but at the same 
time, in those ancient days, it was carried on in a way more simple, 
and exempt from the extravagant 'expence which interested motives 
on ofle side, and vanity op die other*, have lqaded it with in the 
present times, v 

The Great Sacrifice of die Yajna, which was still more famous, is 
no longer in us$ . But I have been assured by persons of credit that, 
towards the beginning of the last century, the King of Ambhir in 
Hindustan, had it celebrated with all the pomp and expence which 
pertain ‘to it. His present to the Guru alone was a lac of Rupees ; 
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and the Brahmans who attended, to the number, it is said, of tw'elvo 
thousand, all received gifts according to their rank and dignity. 

Tin; fabulous history of the Hindus commemorates, in numerous 
passages, this sacrifice of the Grand Ynjna and its powerful effects. 
It was practised in its utmost splendour, by tlyj Gods and the Giants, 
when they warred against each other. . 

The effect of so high a sacrifice‘was to insure .the certainty of 
victory to those who practised it, over all their enemies ; and in 
this It never failed, if the preparations and ceremonies were not 
imperfect * • 

The Brahmans flocked to it from all quarters; and the Prince, or 
God, or Giant, to whom it belonged, could not reject the claim of any 
one of them. They who know the naturu of a Brahman may well 
judge of the rate of, the oxpeitce. I remember to have read some¬ 
where in a Hindu book, of an ancient, King. wfio. on such an occasion, 
gave away a bushel of pearls to each of the Brahmans present, who 
. amounted to thirty thousand ' * ' 

At this sacrifice, every species of victim was immolated; and it is 
beyond*doubt that human beings even were offered up. But the horse 
afid the. dephant were the most common. Before the great ceremony 
began, it was held necessafy to make a* long excursion, and to go over 
a greafc tract of country, attended by a numerous army. The Kings, 
Giants, or Gods, against whom the sacrifice was designed, came in. 
array against them with all their forces, and endeavoured to carry 
off the victim by violence or straiagcin. If they succeeded, the 
sacrifice was at an cud. The Prince, Giant, or God, who was prepar¬ 
ing it, lost all the advantages that he promised himself from it; and 
those against whom it wai directed were delivered from the evils 
which would have arisen from it^ success For, this terrible rite 
produced no loss advantage to those \yho succeeded in making it, than 
to render them always victorious in battle, and* to throw an enchant¬ 
ment upon their sfrms by*whi<Ji one man was enabled to overthrow a 
whole army.' 1 * 

I shall, pass over the long ceremonies of the Grand Yajna, having 
been unable to procure an accurate account of them. But I will 
extract from'ow? of the Hindu books, a specimen »f the -innumerable 
fables which they contain with res'peet to the virtue of this sacrifice ; 
the more particularly as it is the history of one of the metamorphoses 
of Vishnu. • 

.‘fThe Emperor Bali, the Giant, was performing this sacrifice ; and, 
u if ifcTmd been accomplished, the*whole of the Princes of India would 
u have perished, and.be would have beouabsolute lord of the country. 
u But, before it took effect, Vishnu, the Preserver, descended from Ms 
• “ throne,‘and presenting himself before the tyrant, ill the shape of af 
“ Br&hman dwarf, entreated of him the humble boon of a bit of ground 


A See Kamayann., Schlegel’s Ed. I. p, 
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'• ofSfche bigness of three prints of the sole of his toot, merely that he 
“ might sacrifice upon it The Giant smiled at the request,and very 
“ readily granted it; and immediately Vishiju, resuming his own mighty 
u form, covered with one foot-step the whole earth ; with the second, 
u all the space that lies between the earth and the firmament ‘ And 
“ where,’ fie demanded* ‘ shall I place the third ?’ 1 (hi my head,’ 
“ replied the Giant Bali; who few, too late, with whom he had to treat, 
“ yet believed lip might preserve lus life by submitting to the discretion 
“ of Vishnu. But the unrelenting god made his third step on the head 
u of B&li, and crushed it flat; them hurled "down to hell the monster 
who had been the oppressor of the earth.” 


* This story is beautifully told in Kamba R4n»4yanam. I. (IX) 18—39. 
See also Vishnu Purstn, p. 365. 

BhlgaTata, VITT. S5--93. 



CHAP. XXX IP 

OF THE GIANTS, THE ADVERSARIES OF THE ANdkORETS. 

The V&naprastha Brahmans were* exposed to great difficulties in the 
accomplishment of their sacrifices, by the opposition*of their declared 
enemies, the Giants. They were likewise frequently thwarted by the 
Gods. Such opponents could render themselves invisible, by ascending 
into the skies, from whence they rained down lumps of flesh upon the 
offerings of the unhappy Penitents; by which they were altogether 
pVofaned. In this manner they avenged themselves, in part, of the 
impediments thrown in their way bv the Inaledictions of those 
. pious men.4 • ” * * 

The Giants ofl India are represented to be of a size so enormous, 
that, iif order to wake one who had fallen asleep, they were obliged to 
nlake several elephants walk over him at once ; and, even then, it was 
a, long time before he was sensible of their weight. The hairs of his 
body were like the trunks of the largest trees. At one time, in a 
skirmish with some Gods with whom he was at war, he fixed a rock 
upon each hair, and advancing into the midst of his enemies, w ith a 
sudden twirl of his body, he made the huge stones project around him, 
with such fury, as to overwhelm them all. 

The Giant RaVana, the # same who stole away the wife of Kama, 
that is to say of Vishnu personating that Prince, had ten heads. The 
palace which he possessed in the island of (AyIon, of which lie was 
King, was so prodigiously lofty, that the Sun passed every day at 
noon under one of. the arches/ 

All the Giants were extremely debauched, and of a very malevolent 
disposition ; particularly those that were Brahmans: for some there 
were of that caste, and they were the most wicked of all. They had 
been transmuted, into Giants,»on account of their .evil deeds when in 
the condition of men. They were* very numerous f whole armies of 
them being Sometimes seen, who occasionally made war on each other, 
but more frequently joined together in attacking the (Sods*; who, in 
many instances, have been subdued by those formidable opponents. 

•Sometimes thajf devoted themselves to an ascetic fife, but with no 
view of reformation. Tho Giant Bliasmeswara supported a life of 

S enitence so long as fo compol S'iva to gAnt him at las^ the power he 
ad long and earnestly solicited, of reducing to* cinders all person? on 
whose heads ho might lay his hands. The ruffian was willing to make 
~ ..—.... .* 


./ Compare Southey’s curse of Kelmirtf. 
k Vishnu Duran. r>. 18'). 
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the "first experiment of this miraculous power upon Siva himself. 

The hapless god knew not wither to fly from the pursuit of the giant. 

But Vishnu, the Preserver, seeing his distress, came up to his relief, 

and saved him, by artfully engaging the giant inadvertently to raise 

his hand t«j lus own head ; by which meafis ho was consumed to ashes. 

With stories like this tli^Hindfl Mythology is filled. 

Wilh,rospeet to the giant* who were in hostility to the Brahmans, 
J am led to helfeve that they were merely the chiefs of the people in 
the neighbourhood of their hermitages, who would sometimes* take 
offence, and annqy them in the performance of their magical rites ; the 
effects of which they were taught to dread. This is a feeling not 
without example amhngst ourselves ; if we consider that, though not 
perhaps the first of our philosophers, yet many «f their successors, 
have been held in dread, as being conversant in Occult science and 
dangerous necromancy Some feeling like this,'no doubt, it was thpf 
attended those ancient Hermits of India, which rendered their 
malediction so terrible, the;'r ( wrsp;h so awful; and it would naturally 
follow, that the fear ofi falling under such a perilous influence would’ 
excite those around them, both Kings and people, to league against 
them. And thus may have been effectually extirpated those rcuowned 
Vanaprastha Brahmans ; of whom no vestige now remains. 

It was a fit theme for some poet, in his frenzy, to describe their 
contests with thefneighbouring Kings and people, as a war with gigantic 
enemies. And, whatever the imagination of the poet could invent, 
there was credulity enough amongst the Hindus to devofir. 
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OPINIONS OF THE HINDU PHILOSOPHERS *ON THE NATURE.OF &)D, OF THE 
DIFFERENT BEINGS IN THE UNIVERSE, AND PARTICULARLY THE SOUL. 
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The V&naprastha Br&hm&ns,.or Ascetics, being boufid, by tlieir rules, 
to devote a large portion of tlieir leisure every dpy to the contempla¬ 
tion of Para-Brahma; it is not surprizing that they should have 
acquired some tolerably pure notions of the Divinity.* 

“ God,” to use the words <?f the philosophers of India, “ is an 
Immaterial Being, pure and unmixed, without qualities, form, or 
“ division ; the Lord and Master of all things. * He extends over all, 
“ sees all, knows all, directs all; without beginning, and without end. 
“ Power, strength} and gladness dwell with Him.” 

Tins is but a slight sketch of the lofty terms in which the Iliudu 
writings,* after their phij^sophers, describe the Para-Brahma or 
Supreme Being. But it is painful th see these sublime attributes 
unworthily profaned, by prostituting them to the false gods of the 
country, and blending them with innumerable other attributes, as 
ridiculous and absurd as the fables to which they are attached. 

The earliest of these philosophers, maintaining* idea* of the 
Godhead so pure, in all probability never strayed into the absurdities 
of polytheism and idolatry. , Their successors, however, adopted them 
by degrees, and insensibly conducted the nation, whose oracles they 
were, into ail the extravagances in tvhich wt see them now involved. 
Hence we may* conclude, that the*speculation of those spurious 
teachers have prevailed qo farther than to corrupt the purity of the 
inherent notions, and of regular • tradition, respecting the nature and 
unity of God, as well as the worship which was paid to Him by those 
who flourished immediately after the Deluge. 

These philosophers soorf separated into two.parties, upon the 
nature of God, and that of the universe. # Up to fhe present times, 
each has its numerous partisans. The first is called Duyitam, the Sect 
of Two ; that is to say those who hold tl*e existence of 0, .^beings or 
substances, namely, God, and the World, which He created, and to 
which He is united. ■ , 

The other sect is called Adwailam ; not Two; meaning, those who 
acknowledge but one being, one substance, one^God. t 
--- 1 ___•-—__ 

1 “ There is a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda, and even in 
the invocations of their innumerable gods the remembrance of a GOd, One and Infinite, 
breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, like the.blue sky that is hidden by 
passing clouds.”— Mui-lke. 
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The professors of the last doctrine designate the foundation of 
their system by the two technical expressions Abhamne Bhavan&sti : 
From nothing nothing comes. They maintain that Creation is an im¬ 
possibility, and that, on the other hand, a pre-existing and eternal 
substance h absolutely jChimerical. From these premises they infer, 
that, whatever we imagine to Ije the universe, and the various objects 
which appear to compose it, is r nothing but a pure illusion, or MayL 

From the various tales which they have invented for illustrating 
their system, I have selected the following t 

u A man, in a dream, imagined that he was crowned King of a 
“ certain country, w.ith great pomp and many ceremonies. On wak- 
ing, he met a man who had just come from that, country, and who 
“ related to him the whole circumstances of a King being chosen and 
“ crowned there. His narrative agrted in all points with what the 
“ other had seen in vision. There was, therefore, no more. reality ih 
“ what the one person believed that he had seen, than in what the 
“ other certainly had dreaifiefi. The illusion was equal with regard to 
“ both: for that which'we take to be a reality is nothing more than a 
“ deception from the Deity, the only being that exists : and the vari- 
“ ous things we behold are but appearances, or rather modifications ef 
u the Divinity. , t 

I know not whether these philosophers deduce from theuvperni- 
cious system, all the consequences which naturally follow from it. 
Some of them I know have done so. I have read, in a Hindfi book, 
an extract from the celebrated poem of the Bh&rata, the author of 
which introduces on the scene the god S'iva, instructing his wife 
P&rvati, in familiar discourse. He tells her plainly, amongst other 
things, that the most abominable crimes, &uch as adultery, fraud } and 
violence are ntere sports ip the eyq of the Divinity." 

In the system of Dwaitam, . which admits of tw,o essences, God 
and Matter , our souls are nothing but a portion of the Divinity; which 
is enveloped, as it were, by real objqcfe, aiid shaded by the various 

e ssions which affect those several substances, and are inherent in them. 

e supporters of this last opinion, try to explain it by the image of 
the stm, which appears in many vessels of water, all distinct from each 
other; or by an ingot of gold, from which various trinkets and vessels 
are formed: while there is<but one sun and one ingot. 

The ordinary Brahmans, less learned, but more intelligent than 
those of tHfTcaste who attach themselves to the controv jrsios of Dwaitam 
and Adwaitam, acknowledge one Supreme Being, the author and crea¬ 
tor of the universe and of obr souls. But they do not confound these 
created things with God, by yhom men are governed, punished^ and 
rewarded, according to, the goodness or evil of their doings. 

•’ ’ ’_ t _•_ 

m The On&na Vaiishtam is fall of stories of this kind. In is in Tamil, and is well 
worth the careM study of all who wish to understand the system which has the most 
powerful influence of any oyer the minds of the people of South India. _ 

» This has often been urced upon me bv Hindus in defence of their system. 
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There is still another scheme of philosophy, which is utterly 
rejected by the Brilhmans, and is said to be followed and taught by the 
Jainas and the votaries of Buddha. This system is nothing else than 
the pure Materialism, which Spinosa and his discipleB have endeavour¬ 
ed to pass for a new discovery .of their own. The materialists of India 
appear to have long preceded them in this doctrine, and have drawn 
from it the same practical deductions frhieh their European brethern 
have done, and which have been propagated in modem, tundfe with such 
pernicious success. 

Agreeably to this system, there is no god but matter; which, 
separating into various masses, forms as many gods, according to 
some ; and the whole forming but one god, according to others. 

Thence they conclude that there can be neither sin nor virtue, no • 
migration nor transmigration qf souls ; that after death, there is no 
Stoarga, or place of delight; no Naraka, or abode of torment. The 
truly wise man, according to them, is he who seeks after all the 
pleasures of sense, and who believes in aiathing 1 that he does not see. 
All beyond this’is a chimera. • 

Gad, says a philosopher of this abominable school, possesses four 
Sakti or faculties; which are like so many wives. These are know¬ 
ledge, desire, energy, andaleception 01 ; illusion. 

The body, in applying the first S'akti, which is JfCncnoledge, to its 
whole senses at once, enjoys perfect pleasure. It is but imperfect, if 
the diffusion is limited to a part of them. From this partial extension 
of knowledge proceed pain and sleep. Death is a total suspension of 
the knowledge of the body regarding its senses, ir thus becomes 
insensible and perishes. 

Jt is to amuse and divert Himself with the pleasures of infancy, 
that God creates His own substance into children, while at the same 
time He is enjoying the varying gratifications of maturity and age. 
Such, in a few words, is the whole secret of tKe causes of the com¬ 
mencement of life, and of Its clbfjp. 

The second S'akti of the Divinity, is Desire, which changes with 
the various impressions it receives.* God is man, horse, dog, i|pct, 
or in short jvhatever He wishes to be. His desire extends to each 
living creature, and varies with the instinct of each individual. He is 


• 'Vi- 

But the S'akti of Desire unfortunately obscures that of knowledge, 
and'hinders it from perceiving that there is ho other deity but the 
material body, propagation, .life, and death. KFrom this igpprant 
deviation, occasioned By Desire, the incllhations of men are derived; 
such as the affection of a mother for her childfen, qpd*the pain? she 
takes In rearing them. The truly wise man, who would acquire the 
enlightened knowledge of truth and nature, must therefore renounce 
desirb. 


delighted by enjoying what is adapted to 
each. 


tHe particular gratification of 
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The third S'akti is Energy, upon which these pretended philoso¬ 
phers speak still more mysteriously. w 

All the universe, according to them, lay in confusion. Men 
lived without subordination, without laws or castes. To remedy tills 
mighty disorder, a general consultatiori of bodies was held. Energy 
proposed to them the following scheme : “ let us collect,” quoth she, 

“ from allAodics, whatsoever is found most excellent in each. From 
“ such materials I will form a complete man, who, by the union of 
“ beauty, wisdom, and strength, $hall make himself master of the 
“ whole earth, and become its only King. J shall be his spouse ; and 
“ from our marriage shall spring bodies innumerable, each more 
“ perfect than another.” Tlie project was approved, and carried into 
effect. It fully succeeded; and from the body of the wife of a Brah¬ 
man, called Sutadana, was born the god Buddha ; a being, incompa¬ 
rable in all perfections; who has promulgated laws, the transgression 
of which is the most heinous sin. No iniquity can be more enormous 
than to deny Buddha'to bo what he is. He who acknowledges him, 
is the true Buddhist, a Brahman indeed ; the Guru among Br&hmans.' 
His own body is bis only god. To bis body alone Ife offers up sacrifice. 
He procures for himself all possible enjoyments ; lie lias no dread of 
any thing; he eats indiscriminately of all food. He scruples not to 
lie, in order to attain the objects of his wish. He acknowledges 
neither Vishnu aior S'iva, nor any other god but himself. * 

“ But, as all individuals are so many deities, or rather modifica- 
“ tions jjf the same god, why are they not all endowed with the same 
“ talents and . qual penetration ? Why are tho greater part devoid of 
“sublime intelligence?” Such was the objection started by a new 
proselyte to one of the sages of the sect. , His answer was, that “ the 
“ evil entirely proceeded front the fourth S'akti called Maya or lll.ieion. 
“ It is the cause of all dfeccption," and makes men take what is false 
“ for what is true.„. It has milled men into a belvef that there are 
“ gods ; that there are such vicissitudes as living and dying, pollution 
“ and purification. The only means-of slimming the errors of Maya 
“ is to cling to the doctrines of Buddhism.” 

fJChe author of the Tantra Sastra, from whom I have borrowed this 
exposition of the. system, proceeds next to explain creation, and 
to make us comprehend how God, united to Maya, should have 
produced men differing so greatly in their inclinations. "But what he 
advancesjsould only have proceeded from an extravagant, imagination, 
and is no more worthy of attention that the talk of a sick man who is 
deprived of his reason by delirium., - 

l He then returJI to the principles ind doctrine as above described. 
He sneers at»the Bralpnans for their ablutions, fasts, penitence, 'sacri¬ 
fices, mantras, rgdas. The true veda, he exclaims, is for a man to 
please himself, to procure all sensual enjoyments, to take vengeance 
upon an enenrf, and pursue him to death; to disclaim all sentiment of 
humanity, and to think only of his own advantage. 
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It is not wpnderful that persons, who promulgate doctrines like 
these, should have createckenemies to themselves; or that the Br&hmans, 
in particular, should be at open war with a sect that sets their principles 
so completely at defiance. 

. But the most odious part of this detestable doctrine il the gravity 
with which it inculcates the renunciation of all. natural feelings, such 
as filial piety, compassion for the distressed, and similar propensities ; 
which they sometimes denounce as sinful. . 

* In tracing the course of this*sysfem, we encounter the history of 
a certain King, who scarcely ever left the apartments of his wives; but 
notwithstanding condemned to death a man whose crime was the 
practice of humanity and of charity towards his fellow-cx’eatures. , 

ft Nevertheless, I doubt whether the genuine Buddhists would avow 
such horrid doctrines; and I rattier believe the aalumny must have been 
invented by some envious Brahman, for the purpose of casting odium on 
a sect for which his caste entertains the jnpst implacable hatred. 

While employed in writing these pagGS, 1 am in the midst of a 
listrict, where tnore are great numbers of Jamas or followers of 
I'uddfia; and, after much enquiry into their character and conduct, 
I can aslert that, in the practice of the moral virtues, they are not 
beneath the level of other Hindus; and that, in good faith, in probity, 
amd disinterestedness, they far surpass their antagonists the Brahmans. 

I can also recognise in the present description of the system in 
question, the bias of some Hindu philosophers, which alway* prompts 
thorn to extremes, in their theories as well as in thcir*actions. 

One prominent custom amongst them is, never to yield to their 
taste or appetite in eating or drinking; but to habituate themselves to 
the tnost nauseous aliments. ( , • 

They must 4 elevate themselves above the prejudices of the vulgar, 
and always pursue, in tlieir eouduct and mode* of thinking, a course 
opposite to that oT others*. ‘ , 

They hold it improper to give themselves up to sensual pleasures 
in this present world, *in which the desires of the body must bo 
suppressed by mortifying peaance. 

At any rate, it must be admitted, that, if the Buddhists actually 
hold the odious and detestable tenets which are ascribed V> them, in the 
reports which we have here abridged ; those have no visible influence on 
their behaviour, or the slightest effect in relaxing the social ties which 
bind them, equally with other castes, to #the’great stock of society. 
Whatever is peculiar to their o*der they abstain from making public, by 
writing or in act; and this reserve, which fs still continued, is probably 
occasioned by the memory of ancient persecution, which has at length 
softened down a rugged and pernicious system into a harmless theme of 
speculation . 0 _ __ __*_ 

°"On the subject of this chapter ctinpaie the Calcutta Review No.XLVlI, for March 
1?55. Art. 2. “ On the Shakta.-." * 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

ox the 1XFI.VESCB OF PENITENCE IN PURIFYING THE SOUL ; A.VO ON 

PURIFICATION BY FIbIi. 

• • 

The doctrine of the Ascetic philosophers was, that Retirement should 
dissipate the clouds of Illusion which lead us astray, and break the 
chains which unite us too closely with the created beings that surround 
us ; as well as with our own evil passions, which entangle, depresamnd 
pollute the soul. Being thus set free, it rejoins the Divinity, even 
Para-Brahma; and the penitent now cleansed from the stains of guilt 
which defile other meh, can boldly exclaim “ Behold a Brahman! I 
“ am wholly divine : I •am Brahma!” 

Men, whom a vain philosophy has' beguiled into this ecstatical 
pride, cannot fail to look upon all other mortals with contempt; as 
wretches whose accumulated pollution and sins require the revolution 
of generation after generation to expiate. 

This pride was farther inflamed by the marks of attention, or 
rather of adoration, which the greatest Princes lavished upon them ; 
and which they accepted with absolute coolness, or in a manner which 
shewed that they considered the honour as not more than their due. 

After this, one ceases to wonder at the behaviour of one of these 
philosophers called Mandanis; who, according to Strabo, refused to 
visit Alexander the Great^ when ,he sent for him, and even wrote a 
haughty epistle to that sovereign. He was no doubf. a Vanajyrastha 
Brahman, and doubtless he shewed great condescension in taking the 
trouble to write to any one. But, ifjhe letter of tins Hindi! philoso¬ 
pher, as preserved by Strabo, be not a forgery, at least it is certain 
that, by paraphrasing and tricking it oufr in fine Greek, it is so 
disguised that, I venture to say, it never came out of the hands of a 
Hindft Muni or R/shi in that shape.** * " u 

But, how did this penitence or purification operate upon the 
Anchoretj, in 1 his solitary state? It operated in three ways; by 
subduing the passions, by the habit of contemplation, and by the 
mortification of the body. By the first, they pretended not only to 
eradicate the three great propensities before-mentioned, as relating to 
land, money, and women ; but also to extirpate aU ordinary prejudices, 
concerning castes, distinctions and honours. Their wish w&s to 
extinguish the rilost natural feelings, and even the instincts implanted 
in us Tby nature for our preservation. They required of their disciples 
to be insensible to heat and cold, to wind and rain; and to eat, 

_j*_ _ ___;_ 

P Strabo, Geo. XV. He ia called Dandamia by Arrian and Plutarch. 
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without reluctance, not only the most offensive and disgusting scraps, 
but even things of which nature herself shews her utmost abhorrence. 
They called this discipline by the name of Mdksha Sadhakam, or 
Exercise of Deliverance. In many respects, then, they were more 
Stoical than Zeno, and more Cynical than Djpgencs himself'. 

It is probable, at the same time*, that the great number of the 
solitary Brahmans did not enter into these extremes, Jmt 18ft them to 
be practised by some enthusiastical penitents of an inferior order, 
although it cannot be disputed that their rules led implicitly to all the 
excesses that have been mentioned. • 

Even at the present time there are pretended penitents, who teach 
and practise the detestable Mdksha Sadhakam. Some of them go 
entirely naked, ancl affect, by that evidence, to shew that they are 
insensible to the passion that 1ms the most powerful influence over 
men, and that the objects most capable of exerting it have no influence 
whatever upon them. * • 

Many of these naked Sannyasis are still met with about the 
country, to whom the Greek, authors gave the name of Gymnosophistx. 
They all exercise the profession of mendieity; and under the appella¬ 
tion of jSannyaais are mere vagabonds, without house or habitation. 
Though completely naked,*no appearance of any throb or involuntary 
motion is ever seen in parts of the body, over which tjie will has often 
but little control. Sights the most apt to produce excitement, appear 
to make no impression on this race of knaves. The multitude who are 
unacquainted with the means by which this control has been acquired, 
and who believe them to be out of the reach of passion, hold them in 
great admiration. , And the European authors, who are not much 
better informed, have ascribed this power of restraint to cooling 
medfcines; of which, according to them, th^y make constant use for 
the purpose of deadening their feelings. But the utmost austerity of 
living is not likely, of itself, to make them so callous to the impres¬ 
sions which affeefr the sonses.»and irresistibly influence that animal 
affection which these penitents bbast that they have subdued. But, so 
far from their leading an austere and regulated life, I can testify that 
they are, of all Hindfis, the most intemperate; eating publicly, and 
without shame,, all sorts of Ineat, and immoderately using strong 
liquors and intoxicating drugs. These transgressions are imputed to 
them as nothing. They are Sannv&sis; and the use qf the Mdksha 
Sadhakam, which they are supposed to practise under those circum¬ 
stances, exempts them from all blame. 

'The real means employed for producing the quiescence alluded 
to are quite mechanical. Beftre venturing to exhibit themselves,*they 
attach a heavy weight, so as to swing Between^ their feqt towards the 
ground. .This is augmented from time to time, and they drag it about 
with so great an effort, that the muscles are deracinated, or so 
weakened as no longer to be capable of their function^ Such I have 
been "positively assured, is the sole cause of the •famous inertia in the 
Gymnosophists or naked Sanny&sis of India. 
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<5thers amongst them boast of having conquered* natural feelings 
of another kind; and they give horrible proofs of it, by eating human 
excrements, without showing the slightest symptom of disgust. The 
stupid Hindi!, who is never tickled but by extremes of somo sort or 
other, looks' at the fanatic with admiration, and feels nothing but 
respect and reverence. • 

Centetftplat km fills up the ofitline sketched by the mortification of 
the passions, by replenishing the soul with thoughts of the Divinity, 
and re-uniting it to that first bcing*from Whom it emanated, anti of 
whom it is a part- This re-union is not; effected all at once, but by 
several degrees, as will be explained under the head of the Sannyasis. 
Jt is to bring about, by little and little this happ^ union, that the 
Vanaprastha is obliged, by his rules, to devote a considerable portion 
of his time every day to contemplation^ 

The third degree o? perfection consisted in the mortification of the 
body; by which was understood, not only that bal'd and austere mode 
of living, which every pne' must lead who aspires to •perfection ; but 
also frequent bathing, according to the usages. These philosophers 
confounded the pollution of the body with that of the soul, anti were 
persuaded that they reciprocally passed into one another : av.<{ there¬ 
fore they believed that the hath, by cleansing the body, had also the 
virtue to purify the soul. This was more particularly the easy when 
it was performed in the Ganges, or any of the other rivers which 
superstition had rendered famous. 

The'littlc t,hat now remained to complete the work of purification 
was accomplished by fire. It was for this reason that all the devotees 
were burned after death. Their obsequies were attended only by the 
solitary Brahmans, their companions ; anH were in the same tas ( te as 
those we have' formerly describedthough much less protracted than 
those of the ordinary Br&hman;*. It could not indeed be supposed 
that they should stand so much in need of purificatory ceremonies, 
after renunciation of the world, the r £$oom'v life tfiey had led in the 
deserts, and their continued labour of purification during the whole 
course of their existence. 

But, the uttermost perfection of purity was only to be attained 
by terminating their earthly course by fire, and offering themselves 
alive on the burning pile. * Strabo relates the history of the Brfthman 
Calanus, r in Which there is nothing improbable; w 10 exhibited this 
spectacle before the whole army of Alexander. At the same time, 1 
do not believe that examples of this kind were frequent among the 
V&naprasthas. I remembeV hut one instance in all the Hindi! hooks 
I have perused or heard read; which was of an Ascetic and his wife. 
Both were advanced jn years; and they joined together in erecting 
the funeral pileseated themselves very quietly upon it, set fire to it 
themselves, an^ were consumed together. After the highest degree 

- « Man a. Chap. VI. S. 

»■ Kutanas or Kalvana- ■ 

' ' N 
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of purification • which human beings can reach,: their souls were 
speedily reunited to the Divinity, without the slightest danger of being 
called upon to revisit the earth. 

Such were the melancholy and deplorable effects of the Hindu 
superstition, and of the chimerical notions of their most'enlightened 
philosophers. * 

Calanus was undoubtedly one of the VanaprastMs. Certainly he 
copjd not have had the education and the manners of the Greeks; and 
that was a sufficient reason with that vain nation to treat him as a 
barbarian. Cicero, who has copied this story from the Greek 
historians, treats him in the same manner.* But it may be reasonably 
doubted that he,was not so ignorant a man as the great Roman, 
imagines; although at the same time, I do not pretend that our Vana- 
nrastha had any knowledge of Grecian mythqjogy, as Cicero seeips to 
suppose, or th^t he chose the manner of his death in imitation of 
that of Hercules ;' a name which probaJjlj; he lied never heard of. 

What Cicero mentions of Calanus being* born at the foot of the 
Caucasus, confirms what I ftave already said concerning the origin of 
the Brfihmans ; and tends to shew, that the discoveries made at the 
lime of file invasion by -4)exander, at a period so near the establish¬ 
ment of these philosophers in India, are evidence of their deriving 
their descent from the environs of that famous mountain. 


* Calanus Indus, indactus ac baiWus, in radieibus Caucasi natus, suit voluntate 
vivus Sombustus ost. Tusc. ii. 22, 

t Est p&fecto qniddam etiam in barbaris gentibus pnuseiiucus atque cuvinans : 
aiquidem a&mortem proficiscens Calanus Indus, cum adscenderet in rogumardentem, O 

} >ra*larum discessum, inquit, 6 vita, cum, nt Herculi contigit, mortal>corpore cremato, in 
deem.animus excesserit I Cumque Alexander eum rogaret^si quid vellet, ut diceret : 
Ofttime inquit; propediem te videbo. Quod ita contigit. Nam, Babylone, panels post 
die bus, Alexander est mortuus. Divin. i. 23. 

ft 
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r 

OF THE LEARNING OF THE SOLITARY BRAHMANS AND OF THE 
EPOCH OF TIPS FLOOD! 

f 

Having already treated on the devotion, and the Moral and philoso¬ 
phical system of the \ finaprasthas, it would be now proper to consider 
the learning or science to which they were addicted. But what has 
been elsewhere said on the'sciences of the Brahmans in general, applies 
so nearly to those of the* devotees, that it is unnecessary to repeat it v 
There are two sciences, however, the one useful, and the other 
pernicious, to whieh fhey in x particular manner apply themselves ; 
namely, astronomy and magic. I have already given my reasons for 
not entering minutely into the former; &ut it is s‘o connected with 
the epoch of the universal deluge, an event famous through &11 the 
world, and the point from whieh they date tiieir astronomicah'ealcula- 
tions, as well as their commercial and ordinary eras; that I shall 
detail a few of the principal notices which the ancient V&napcastha 
Brahmans have transmitted to us on this subject. They have been 
treated very superficially by such authors as have come in my way." 

They recognize four ages of the world ; to which they give the 
name of Yuga. They attribute to each of these, a duration, which 
would extend that of the world to several piillions o’f years. 

The first is called Satya-yuga^ or the age of innocence , which r ihey 
prolong to 1,728,000 years. Thp second, which they call Treta-ynga, 
lasted about a fourth‘part less than the preceding, or 'i,296,000 years. 
The third, called Dxcapara-yuga, continued.for one-third less than the 
second, or 864,000 years. And the Fast, in which we now live, and 
which is called Kali-yuga or the age of mtiery, will endure one half 
less than the third, and will consequently amount only to 432,000 
years. ; * , , 

This last age commeEces witK the epoch of the Hinclu deluge ; 
and the year of the Christian era, 1805, in which I am now writing 
these pages, corresponds to the year 4906 of the Kali-yuga. u 

“ There are portion* of the Vcdic writings which are only to be studied by the 
Vanaprasthaa, or those who, haring fulfilled ail the duties of a student and householder, 
as detailed in the preceding chapter? retire from the world to the forest to end thefr days 
in thg contemplation of the,JSupreme. Of these the Upanuhads are a part; and they 
contain the most elevated portion* of the whole Vddic writings.—Muller. p.* 3 l 3 , &c. 

* * Vishnu Putin, p. 24 . From which this calculation is taken. 

Each yuga or age has its Band’hyi consisting of as rainy hundreds as the yugn has 
thousands, and it* Band’hiicsaofhn equal duration. 

Thus, the computation stand* : 
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At the close of each of the yugas which they admit, a revolution 
i» nature took place, so universal, that not a vestige of it subsisted in 
that which Followed. The gods themselves have had their share in the 
general change. Vishnu, who was white in the last revolution, is 
become black in the present. # • 

It is therefore clear that the comfnencement of the true era of the 
Hindus, that is to say the Kali-yugH, in which wewnow* live, must 
ascend very nearly to the epoch of the universal flood ; an event most 
distinctly marked by this Hindu* authors, who give it the name of 
,/ala-prafayam, or water’delyge. 8 

The author of the Bhagavata gives a very clear and details 
account of this delpge, which covered the whole surface of the earth. 
It is said in this book, one of the most aneient and famous of any 
which the Hindfls acknowledge that the Jalgjpralayam, or universal 
fnundation of water, swept off all mankind, with the exception of the 
seven famous Rfthis or Penitents; who. with their wives, were saved 
from the total »uin of the human race, By nieg.ns of a sliip, into which 
Vishi.tu made them embark,\uid of which he himself became the pilot. 

Bfcsides this narrative in the Bhagavata, frequent allusions to the 
.Jala-pnajayam are found in several authors ; some of whom add, that, 
besides the seven penitents, who embarked in the ship provided by 
Vishnu, there was also preserved in it Munu, who appears to be the 
great Noah himself. 

I believe that the universal flood is not more clearly announced in 
any aneient writings whatever, that have alluded to i*, nor described 
in a manner more close to the recital of Moses, than in the Hindu 
book to which we have referred. 


KBIIA YUGA..* 

Sand’hyit.a. 

Sand’hansa. 

• • 

TRETA yuga.!.a. 

Sand’hya..'.. 

Sand'h&nsa. 

DWAPARA YUGA.*. 

•SaiM’hya. 

Sand’hansa.*. 

KALI YUGA......... 

Sand’hya. 

Sand’hansa. 

* * 


.4,000 year*. 
...400 
400 

- 4,800 

.3,000 
.. 300 
.. 300 

- 3,600 

.2,000 
,. aio 
. 200 

- 2,400 

1,000 * 
100 
. 100 

- 1,200 


. * , 12,000 

These are rears of the gods, 365 of which make one yew* of mortals.* 

* Hence 4,800 X 365 = 11,728,000 — Krita yuga. 

3,600 X 365 = 1,296,000 «■ Treti yuga. 

2,400 X 365 = 864,000 nbPw&para jSiga. 

1,200 X 365 <= 432,000 t^ptaiyyuga. 

•The ages deteriorate iu a scries 4, 3, 2, 1, units are counted into tliousandsMd they 
are multiplied by 365, accordin’} to a mythological Fiction. * 
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Thus a concurrent testimony of this remarkable epoch is afforded 
us, whose antiquity cannot be called in question ; by the only people, 
perhaps, on earth, which has never been humbled into a state of bar¬ 
barism, and whose territory, from its situation, climate, and fertility, 
must have been settled .amongst the earliest of all; a nation which, 
perhaps, above all others, lias been rigidly attached to its rites ; and 
in whose customs no considerable change has been ever known. That 
nation, in its civil institutions, dates alw ays from tho epoch of the 
abatement of the flood. 'It appears, in it* civil and popular inter- 
ourse, to have entirely rejected its ofiier fabled ages, and to cling solely 
o this; since, as we have shewn above, all the eras promulgated in 
public, take their source from the commencement of tho Kali-yuga, 
that is, the precise period of the flood. Every public and private act 
bears that it is done on such a year of its cycle of sixty years; and it 
expresses exactly, how jnany such cycles have elapsed from the deluge 
downwards, tfow many facts connected with historical truth arc con¬ 
sidered to be immutably fixed, which have not nearly so solid a foun¬ 
dation as this? 

Besides their civil Cycle of sixty years, they have also adopted one 
of ninoty ; which is used only in astronomical calculations. Tlu?y both 
commence from the same epoch, that of th^cessation of the‘fk>od, oT 
beginning of the Kali-yugam. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the astronomical Cycle be of the same antiquity as the civil p and it 
may be well supposed that the astronomers, having arisen after the 
ratablislunent of the nation, made it to accord with that which they 
found already established, and that they could not, or dnrst not, change 
it. They likewise saw that tlic two modes of calculating could never 
occasion the least confusion ; because, in over}- third succession of the 
Cycles, they started together afresh. 

The Hindu astronomers admit into their calculations another epoch, 
still more modern ; as it commences only about the middle of the first 
century of the Christian era. It is called the Salical/una epoch, because 
it takes its date from the death of a famous King of India of that name, 
who reigned in a province called Sagam. w 

The Chinese likewise have a civil Cycle, of sixty years, in common 
with the Hindus but there is this difference between the two races, 
that the Chinese are ignorant of any relation which their era bears to 
that of the flqpd. It is hardly to be imagined that tho two nations could 
have communicated with each other, seeing that th ly do not agree in 
the computation. For, according to some authors who havq written 
on the affairs of China,' the birth of our Saviour falls on the fifty-eighth 
v oa% of the Chinese Cycle, while it coincides with the forty-second of 
the Cycle of the Hindfts. This at least confirms tho antiquity pf the 
Uyfcle of sixtf’ years still in use with the two most ancient raeps of people 
on the face of the earth. _ 

* This ten synchronizes jUi A. D. 77. Ho was a king of the Mahratta* and Mi 
capital was Paitfin on thaGo^ph-y. « 

The sera current north of the NcrWMa is that of the Rajput king of Ujein, Yicr» 
r>a*lity»|== 56 B. C. * k 
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It would bq useless perhaps to enquire whether this Cycle* was 
instituted before the flood, and whether it be from Noah or his imme¬ 
diate descendants that the Hindfts have derived it. All that we know 
for certain is, that the weekly Cycle was instituted and acted upon before 
that famous epoch, and that tne Hindu week agrees exac^y with that 
of the Hebrews and with ours. The jlays of their week correspond 
precisely with those of ours, and are pumbered just in the same way. 

But what is peculiar to them is that, in the saftie'manner as every 
day*of the week and every moira^ of the year has its particular name, 
so has each of the sixty years of the Cycle. Thus, they do not say that 
a certain event happened oil the twentieth or thirtieth year of the 
Cycle ; but they give the year its name, and sa£ that it happened in 
the year Krddhi, the year Visivam, the year Pingala, and so forth. . 



<’HAK XXXVI. 

'■v ‘SHE MAwlv VhACtlSKr> BV TUE VAJ^*RASTHA BRAHMANS, AND STIU. 

IN USE AMONG THE.^nNDfts,*’ 

4 * 

The secrets of Magic are taught in several Hindu books, and particular¬ 
ly in that of the tour ‘Vedas, which bears tlie name of Atharvana Veda. 
’hie Brahmans assert, and wish to have it believed,"that this Vida is 
notin existence ; being desirous to avoid the suspicion of being initiat¬ 
ed in the pernicious science which it teaches. But this assertion is 
the less to be believed, because books of this sort are/ure to be pre¬ 
served, in preference to allofh^rs, in an idolatrous country. x 

Hie Brahman Devotees were accustomed to study these Vedas, 
and particularly that of the Atharvana/ We have had occasion to 
remark elsewhere, that their sacrifices frequently bore a great resem¬ 
blance to magical operations; and the pop er which such sacrifices 
were supposed to possess over the Gods themselves, makes it extremely 
probable that those who practised them were conversant in tin* 
mysteries of that pernicious art. 

We have also mentioned that the Solitary Brahmans, at first 
cherished and r&pccted by the Kings and their people, became at last 
detestable to all their neighbours, on account of the terror which their 
malediction and tlieir magical sacrifices inspired ; and that this was 
probably the real cause which united against them the Princes in ‘die 
vicinity of their retreats, wife at last extirpated that sect of philosophers; 
so that no vestige of tUpm now remains. 

There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the Brahmans in the 
remotest times, have been conversant In all the mysteries of the art 
of magic. They still give it a place in the table of their sciences ; and 
indeed it holds a high rank among the sixty-four divisions which they 
arrogate to belong exclusively to themselvfcs. It is no less certain that 
many of them dabble in magic to the*present times, and are publicly 
known to be initiated in all the secrets of the Occult aft. 

* The Atharvana Vfrla is undoubtedly very rarely found. It contains the 
magic formulas by which the , priests sought to avert any malicious and hostile influ¬ 
ences which might destroy the efficacy of the satrifice. 

It thua served as a shield to the other three Ved/is, since only by its verses could the 
rites and sacrifices ordained in them bp performed and offered with success. 

The Atharvanf is thus full of mystic formulas, of expressions' possessing a hidden 
meanihil and a miraculpus pow'tr. 

Its incantations are designed to remove sicknesses, to bring wealth and success and to 
effect any end great or small desired by the sorcerer. 

‘Compare Max Muller’s Sauskrit Lit. p. 454. 

W. V\slmu Turftna. p. 276—283. 
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«... 1 * 

There still qjdst, in all the castes, numbers of persons, who pretend 

to be skilled onh|in some one of the many branches of magic, such 
as that of divination, augury, and other branches of the science which 
imply nothing of a pernicious tendency. It is not to be wondered at 
that in a country like India, plunged in the thick darkness of gross 
idolatry, and of every sort of superstition, impostors should abound, 
who find their interest in promoting $uch abuses. In evqry quarter, 
tellers of good fortune are to be foundj^w ho will distribute good luck 
to those who are willing to pay for it. BrfUnnans, and even Pariahs, 
called Vaflurar, announce tne good and the evil daw, favourable and 
inauspicious omens, tell fortunes, by observing the features of the face 
or the lines on the palm of the hand: and thofc who exercise this 
profession are consulted by inerediblo numbers. 

But these common soothsayers arc by no means dreaded, or held 
in fear ; while those Who arc understood to be initiated in the profound 
mysteries of maj^e, or such as possess the art to detect robberies, 
and the most secret crimes, to euro discuses, *or to bring them on, 
to infuse a devil into the body of anv one,*or to expel him, and to 
produce other similar cffocts\f supernatural influence, are looked upon 

with horror and awe. 

• a 

Those pretenders to iwal magic arc often consulted by persons who 
wish to avenge themselves of some enemy by way of malediction ; and 
also by sick persons, who are persuaded that their disease has been 
caused by some magical operation directed against them, and who 
would gladly recover their health by a counteracting art, able to repel 
the malady and return it upon those from whom it. preceded. 

There is no soft of good or evil which these magicians w.ll not 
undertake to produce ; although they are more inclined to the evil. 
Then? is no species of malady whiclj they not pretend to be able 
to cure : fevor, dropsy, retention of urjne, pain in the whole members, 
fatuity, madness,* and all other disorders. But? all this is nothing 
compared to the eifergv witjj which they denounce the destruction of 
an enemy’s army besieging a plaf*e, the death of the commander of the 
besieged fortress, and the inhabitants it contains. 

The Muhammadans in India, being equally superstitious as the 
natives of the'coGntry, are no less infatuated with tlifc notion of magic, 
f. know, from the best authority, that the l*st Mnsalman Prince who 
roignod in the Mysore, the fanatical and superstitious Tippu, in his 
last%ar, in which ho lost his kingdom And his life, resorted to the 
most celebrated magicians he could find in his .own country and else¬ 
where, trusting that, by the operatlbn of tlfldr art, the English army, 
which was then marejung to bfcsiege his. capital, and which he triuld 
not expect to repel by ordinary means, might be destroyed. The 
magicians whom lie consulted on this occasion, acknowledged their im- 
potehce, and were obliged to confess that their operations, so potent 
amongst other races of men. wore utterly inefliciefft against the 
Europeans. 
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1 * 

Bat if magic teaches the means of drawing dpwn evil, it also 
affords, by counter-spells, not onhp a defence ogatmfe imminent peril, 
but the power of causing the pernicious effects of sorcery to recoil on 
the beads of those by whom it is meditated. 

The magicians are Jjkewise provided with many Antidotes against 
witchcraft, which they distribute among those who consult them. 
There are, certain enchanted beads; some sorts of roots; voir thin 
plates of coppeb, on which ejtoaordinary figures are engraved, with 
inexplicable words and unknown characters?; amulets, also, of various 
kinds; all which are worn by the Hindis, to serve as talismans, and 
to preserve them from ever}' species of incantation. 

Secret methods of inspiring love are likewise understood by the 
professors of the magical art; and this is not the least lucrative part 
of their trade. A wife or a mistress resorts to them eagerly, in quest 
of a spell to restrain tl!te husband or lover from deviating into other 
amours. Debauched gallants and lewd women consult them on the 
means of seducing the objeetof their passion. 

The Hindus believe in Incubus Denfons. Those of India are not 
quite the same in their practices as the beings of that nature in Europe, 
which some country people still believe in. In India they, exceed so 
much in the fierceness and frequency of their attacks on women, 
whom they haunt in the shape of a dog, or some other brute, that the 
harrassed female dies in consequence. A superstitious people take 
dreams for realities; and it would be in vain to attempt to convince a 
Hindu £hat these are not operations of the devil. 

But the great subject of thtf work is the means of communicating 
enchantment to the arms used in war. Enchanted armour is celebrat¬ 
ed in all Hindi writings. The gods in’ their wars, constantly made 
use of it One weapon yas called the arrow of Brahma, and that was 
never shot without effect Another was named after the serpent 
Capeila, which, whftn launched against an army, lulled to sleep the 
whole troops that composed it To the present day, thoso who have 
weapons charmed by magical sacrifices, bid defiance to wounds in 
battle. Cannon balls and musket shot levelled against them become 
harmless, and tumble at their feet. Cutting instruments cannot pene¬ 
trate their skin, bjit bend or break when directed against 1 them. 

There arc also secret^ for obtaining all sorts of temporal blessings, c 
and wealth unbounded, and charms which have the virtue to make 
barren women conceive. Generals and soldiers may bo provided with 
certain bits of bono, which will not only render them invulnerably, but 
make them appear terrible? in battffc. Thero are also enchanted drugs, 
whifeh, when rubbed on the, fyco and e/es, will enable them to discover 
concealed treasure. ,But I find no secret to insure immortality; which 
I rather wonder at, as the Hindu Charlatanry docs not gerierally stick 
at trifles. 

4 * . . 

The next question relates to the means used by the magician to 
insure success to his incantations. 
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In Europe, as long as tho belief in magical arts subsisted, it was 
understood that their virtue depended on a compact entered into with 
the evil spirits. But, in India, it is sufficient for the practitioners to 
receive a few lessons in the art from their masters; whom they thence¬ 
forth style their Gurus. If, upon experiment, the disciplfes give any 
orders to a "demon, spirit, or god, and these are disregarded; they 
have only then to command obedience,»in the name of their masters, 
and instantly their orders are executed. , * 

In using the word Gods on this occasion, the very highest even 
are to be understood, Br&hmjt, Vishnu, S'iva, being as much under the 
control of the magicians as the inferior deitSfe. Some indeed are call¬ 
ed upon, in preference to others, whan something evil is to be invoked 
upon any one. The planets are of this classy * Their name Grahana, 
which signifies the act of seising, points out their office of laying 
hold of those against whom the magician employs them. The Bhuta, 
likewise, or Elmcmts pass for extremely malevolent beings, fit to be 
employed for $uch purposes; as well 8s the Pisachi, other wicked 
spirits, under whiqh appellation the Hindu Christians denote the devil. 
The SJfikti, female divinitiesVnd wives of S'iva, the God of Destruc¬ 
tion, arq also much employed in evil purposes. Marana Devi, or 
Goddess of Death, Mari, Kali, and some other Gods of the same san- 
guina^r and malevolent kind, also perform a great part in this game. 

In order .to put all those gods and spirits in action, tho magician 
offers up sacrifices of tho Mantram, with many ceremonies peculiar to 
the occasion. The sacrifices are much in tho same taste as those before 
described, although thoy are sometimes accompanied *with psftiicular 
ceremonies. The magician, for example, while he offers up his sacri¬ 
fice to Lakshmi, the wife o£ Vishnu, must be entirely naked ; and on 
the Contrary, he must be decorously drejsed when ho sacrifices to 
Rthna. Tho flowers, which are presented to the god invoked must be 
red; and, wheil the object is to procure the death of any one, the 
boiled rice offered* up must sprinkled with blood. And, upon the 
same principle, when the utmost effect is required from magical opera¬ 
tion, a human victim is sacrificed; and particularly a young girl. 

Wo have already spokeq of the virtue of the Mantras; but it is in 
the work of Imagic that they are most efficacious. • They imperiously 
dictate to tjie great gods ; and compel th«m to act in the heavens, in 
the air, or on earth, whatsoever the magician requires. • 

It is in incantation, chiefly, that certain Mantras, called 
fundamental, are employed. They are composed of some barbarous 
syllables, of harsh utterance and difficult pronunciation. Some of them, 
though almost impossible to be oxpressocUin European characters may 
be imitated by the sounds Urom, Shrim, S/iram. Sometime* the 
magician* employs his Mantras in a humble and sftpplicatory style, 
conciliating the god whom he invokes ; but ho spoil assumes an 
imnprious tone, and exclaims in a vehement and impassioned key: 
‘•Seize, grasp! If thou dost, it is well : if not* I command tlioc. in 
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“ the namo of God, and in the name and for the f«*t of my Guru f” 
Such awful invocations enforce the ready compliance of the god. 

The ingredients employed by the magician, in his magical opera¬ 
tions, are without number. A specimen of them will hero suflico. 

In some direful aefs of fascination, it is necessary to use the bones 
of various,animals : those, for sample, of the elephant, of a block dog, 
of a scorpion, A tvger, a black cat, a bear; of a man bom on a Sunday 
when it falls on the new iuoon, of a woman bom on a Friday \ the 
footbones of an European, of a Mahometan, and of a Pariah, and 
several others; to the an^mnt in all of sixty-four species of bones of 
different sorts. 

This osseous compound, after due charms "and incantation by 
Mantras and sacrifices, has the potency, to slay whomsoever it is directed 
against. This effect will surely follow, if, when a certain star is in the 
ascendant, a portion is buried in the house of one's pnemy. 

Equipped with these relk-s, the magician has only to advance to a 
hostile army, in the silence and darknessjof the nigjit, and to bury the 
bones at the four cardinal points of the <£hnp. He then retires tp some 
distance, and one hundred times denounces the Mantram of destruction 
against the army ; and, within seven days, it will either disband itself, 
or perish to die last man. 

Thirty-two weapons, consecrated by tire sacrifice of a human 
victim, will scatter such dismay amongst a besieging army, that a 
hundred«of their opponents will appear, in their sight, as a thousand. 

A^uantity of mud is collected from sixtv-four of the filthiest and 
nastiest places, and moulded into small figures?on the breasts of 
which they write the names of the persons whom they mean to aqnov. 
When incantation is mada* over them, and sacrifice performed, the 
Planets or the Elements enviroiuthe parties so represented, and inflict 
upon them a thousancT pangs. Sometimes they pierce the images with 
thorns, or mutilate them, so as to conyftnnidlte a corresponding injury 
to the person represented. 

Sixtv-four roots of different plants have a similar efficacy in 
producing evil, when duly prepared wide Mantras and sacrifice. 

This variety' of sorcery gnd spellsyalls to onr recollection the similar 
apparatus of the Canidia and Sagana of Horace; when the explosion 
of rriapus terrified the hags, into a hobbling retov it, leaving behind 
them their enchanted relics and clothes. 

“ ——-At {Use curreir. in urbem. 

** Oanictiffi dentgj, attuni Sagan® cali pdrum 
“ Excidere, atqfll herbos, atque incantata laccrtis • 

“ Vingula, cum magno risuquo jocoque vidercs.” [Hor. Serm. I. viii 47—50.] 

Thus ends the small specimen wc have selected out of the great depo¬ 
sitary of Indian .jugglery. 

The next thing t^> be considered is the risk of danger whieh*t,he 
magician himself incurs in the exercise of his profession. This is great 
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• 

and imminent, on pcpount of the reluctance of the gods to be so con- 
troled by his Mantras. Often do they take vengeance upon him for 
this compulsory obedience. Ho cfamot err in the slightest ceremony 
nor make the smallest mistake, without exposing himself to their fi^HL 
The rites he is obliged to perform are without number; and tha omissB^ 
of any one of them, however minute, through inadvertency or any 
other cause, would instantly make the whole mischief he was {preparing 
for others revert upon his own head. • 

But it is from rivals,* who exercise the same trade, that the 
conjuror has most to dread* These do what they can to counteract 
his projects and to make the effects of his own wicked contrivances fall 
Upon himself, by employing spells of still greater efficacy. This being 
the case, they bear a*mortal hatred towards each other, or at least 
pretend to do so. When they mept, their mutual dislike breaks out 
infco loud defiance, calling on those within their reach to decide as 
judges between them and pronounce which of the two is the most 
skilful. The contest begins. The problem perhaps is, to lift a straw 
from the ground* or a piece of money, without touching it. Both 
advance ; but they stop one another’s progress by flinging enchanted 
cinders,“or by reciting Mantras. They both feel, at the same instant, 
an'invisible but irresistible force which repulses and drives them back. 
They again approach, redoubling their efforts. The sweat exudes in 
drops : Wood is discharged from their mouths. One oft them, in the 
scramble, gets hold of the piece of money or the straw, and he is 
clamorously proclaimed the victor. 

Sometimes one of the combatants is violently preeipittited upon the 
ground by the force of the Mantras of his antagonist. In tins state he 
remains for a long while strctcjicd at his whole length, breathless and 
(as he crakes it appear) deprived of sensation. At length .he gets up, 
covered with shame and confusion, hahgs his Read, retires to bed, and 
affects to be very ill for several days. „ 

It will readily *be supposed that I attribute such disputes and 
their consequences to a preinedftated understanding between the 
quacks ; but, through all India, the people are firmly persuaded that 
these processes result from magical secrets known only to the initiated 
few, who, by their means, produce such wonderful effects. And it 
must be owned that effects are occasionally produced by them, of which 
it would not b*e oasv to divine the cause. 



cha]p. XXXVII. 

« 

OF THE SANNYASI, THE FOURTH STATE OF THE BRAHMANS : THE MANNER 

• * 

„ OF INAUGURATION AND TH£ RUBES. 

4 . 

The fourth decree to which a Brahman can attain, is that of Sanny&si ^ 
a state so sublime, as the Hindft books declare, that it imparts, in a 
single generation, a larger stock of merits than 1 ten thousand could 
produce in any other sphere of lift. They add, that, as soon as a 
Sannyasi dies, he passes straightway to the world of Brahm&, or to that 
of Vishnu ; exempt, for ever, from the penalty of bdlng re-born upon 
earth, and of revolving fronf'generation to generation. 

The Sannyasi Brahman takes pnfcedence of the Vanaprastha, 
inasmuch as the latter does not absolutely renounce the work!, being 
in some decree connected with it by his wife and children whilst the 
true Sannyasi is obliged to sacrifice all tlfbse connections, and at the 
same time to i^ume the most rigid of the rites of the Vanaprastha*. 
He takes the profession also of mendicity ; and, from the moment of 
his installation into that lofty order, he must live solely upon alms.' 

Bfit, before embracing this holy profession, they must devote 
several years to the state of Grihastlia, or a married life ; in which 
they may have children, and so acquit the debt they owe to their 
forefathers; which consists, as the Brtthtnans hold, in perpetuating the 
succession oT their race. * • 

There are, however, examples in the Hindu books, of Sannyasis, 
who embraced that state from their infancy, and before being married. 
Something of that sort is still to be met 'frith/ But such varieties are 
not to be found in the class of the Br&hmans. 

It must not be from humour nor any temporary fit of zeal that 
a Br&hman resolyes to assume this rank. His rcsolptipn must be the 
fruit of mature reflection, and must be founded on a true and sincere 
separation from the spurious enjoyments and all the pleasures of this, 
world; which he must heartily renounce, in vi der to aspire after a 
more perfect existence. In this renunciation of the world, ho must so 
thoroughly detach hinlselfjrom whatsoever pertains to fortune, pleasure, 
ang honours, as no longer to have apy hankering after such distinc¬ 
tions. If he willfully encouraged, in his heart, the slightest longing 
after any thing that other men most ardently pursue, such a swerving 
towards earthly vanities would alone suffice to deprive him of all the., 
fruits of hiB penitence. 


y Menu VI. 3. 


* Mann ehap. VI. S3. 


“ Mann VT. 38 
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, * * 

When a Brahman, therefore, has well considered the bent of his 
own disposition, and.has finally made up his mind to that high calling, 
he convenes the principal Brahmans of his district; and, having com¬ 
municated to them the resolution he has formed, he intreats the© to 
instal him in the situation which he feels himself destine^ to fill. A • 
matter of such importance, however^ cann6t be transacted without 
abundance of ceremonies. 

• • 

The first care is to select a proper day ; one, in 'short, to which 
thene can be no objection.* This Jiaving arrived, the aspirant, in his 
way to the place of the ceremonies, undergoes the purification of 
bathing. He takes with him'ten pieces of cloth, such as are frequently 
worn in India, somewhat like our bed-quilts, and envelopes his whole 
body in them. F®ur of these cloths must he dyed of cam colour, • 
which is a deep yellow approaching to rdtl. It is the established 
polour worn by the penitents, and, in imitatio* of them by the Musal- 
man Fakirs. These four are for his own use ; t and the other six aro 
to be given as presents to individuals o^tl^c caste. 

He must also provide hjmself with a long*bamboo cane with seven 
knots^a gourd scooped and dried, an antelope's skin, some small 
ieces of silver and copper money, Flowers, Akshata, Sandal wood ; 
ut altevo all, a quantity ®f Panchakaryam. To this liquor he sacri¬ 
fices, and divides it into five earthen pots, afterwards pouring it all 
back ftito one vessel. He then mixes it well, and qftafls a portion,of 
the disgusting preparation. Taking up what is left of it, together 
with the other articles that form his stock of materials, he proceeds to 
the place appointed for the ceremonies. • 

The Guru who presides and directs, whispers in his ear some 
Mantras accompanied with 'i few instructions relative to the new state 
whidi he has embraced ; after which, he orders him to dress himself 
in one of the cloths of a yellow colour wliicTi lie has brought with him, 
to cut. the Triple Cord, as a token of his renunciation of the caste 
itself, and to shave off tl»e lock of hair which the Brahmans and other 
Hindus allow to grow on the crtnvn of the head. 

All this being accomplished, he takes the seven-knotted cane in 
one hand, the gourd filled with water in the other, and an antelope’s 
stfh under bis «arm. The whole equipage of a f^mnyasi consists in 

these three articles. • • 

• 

Lastly, he drinks tlaico of the water in the pitdier which he 
carries in his hand, he recites the Mantr&a which had been taught him 
by the Guru ; and thus he is constituted ajSannyasi. There are no 
outer ceremonies required at his* installation; which is completed by 
the distribution of, the cloth, the pi«jcjs of money, and the‘other 
materials aipong the persons present. « • • 

The new Saunyasi must conform strictly to the Instructions given 
him by his Guru, and must follow the rules prescribed to those who 

Hf4i nf tlinm n«s nr\mn 


assume this profession. 1 here subjoin s 
my knowledge, with necessary remarks. 



‘UHAJ\ XXXVIII. 

THE VAHIOT'S PUTIES OF THE sXnNYASI, PARTICULARLY CONTEMPLATION. 

The primary ami chief care of a Smnyasi ought to bo to divest himself 
entirely of any lingering attachment to the world that may adhere to 
him. It is a feeling that will alw ays "be shooting out afresh, if it be 
not completely eradicated. 

* A wife, children,‘relations and friends, a caste, a bias to sensual 
pleasure, indulgence of the palate; and, in short, all the passions 
invelope the soul in the same manner as the integuments in which some 
insects involve themselves, composed of threads of .draws, from which 
they can never extricate • themselves any' more. Or they may be 
compared to the wind, which agitates the surface of the water, and 
prevents it from refle'eting the true image of the sun. 

Comparisons such as these abound in the Hindu writings, by 
which they endeavour to impress on the iriftid the interruptions which 
the passions and other stimulants of sense occasion to the perfect re¬ 
union of the .-.oul to the Divinity: a consummation which ought to be 
the sole object of solicitude with a Vanaprastha Brahman, and still 
more w’th a Sannyasi/ 

He lias shaken off the chains which hind other men to the earth, 
by a voluntary renunciation of the world, and the abandonment of all 
he there held dear. Any slight hankering after terrestrial things, that 
might still insensibly adhere, is washed awav by continual ablutions, 
by the Panchakarvam, of which lie often drinks, hv h,is daily sacrifices, 
and the various oereinonies which accompany them ; by the devout 
life which he leads; and, above aft, ')< the habitual exercise of 
contemplation. 

This operation of the mind is so striking a quality amongst an 
idolatrous people that it merits particular attention, if we are desirous 
to know how far the spirit of fanaticism and superstition can mislead 
men ; especially when it ik nourished by vanity and -elft-lovc, or tho 
wish to be distinguished and to acquire n name. 

Contemplation, in this sense, is termed Yogamf by the Hindus ; 
from which is derived the name yif Yogi which is given to Some 


«Mant»vi. 6t—96. 1 

o 

/ Mythologically Yiya or devotion is daughter of D’harma or virtue. ’ Technically 
yoga signifies all those exercises by which reunion with the supreme spirit, the anion of 
the discriminated wjtli the universal soul is obtained. These exercises are taught by 
i’utanjali, the founder of the yoga system. 

Vishnu PuraP. p. 155—157—652, Bhaguvnt Gita, passim. 
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amongst the Devotees, who are supposed, though perhaps wrongfully, 
to be more addicted to this virtue than others of the same profession. 
According to the Hindu doctrine, the exercise of the Yogam spiritu¬ 
alizes the Sannyasi, and renders him absolutely faultless, by conducting 
him through four stages, each more perfect than another. , 

.The first of these degrees, and lowest of all, is called. Sa-lokyam, 
or Unity of place. In this state, tlie soul perceives itself in some 
measure to be in the same place with God, and as* it were in his 
presence. Thence it passes to tlje second stage, called Samipyam , 
proximity; meaning, as i understand it, that by the exercise of con¬ 
templation and the advance beyond sublunary things, the notion and 
conception of God become more familiar, and the contemplative 
Sannytisi is brought more nearly into his pro twice. The third degree 
is called Sa-rupyam, resemblance; because* in this state, the soul 
qjttains a likeness to the Divinity, and acquit'** in degree some of his 
principal attribWes. This leads to the fourth tyid highest state called 
Sd-yuyyam , in which a perfect transformation ihto the divine nature 
is effected, and an intimatq re-union with it.® 

I am disposed to think that, upon a candid consideration of what 
we have now before us, our mystical teachers, and such of us as devote 
oursclvdsto a contemplative life, ought not to be scandalized with such 
doctrine. At any rate, it shews that the ancient devotees of India 
reflected more profoundly than is commonly understood on spiritual 
concerns. 

More pure, undoubtedly, and more rational, before the introduc¬ 
tion of foul idolatry, this spirituality was afterwards contaminated, and 
existed no farther than to inflame the pride of the devotees. They 
pretended that they had at length arrived at that intimate re-union with 
Para«-Bra,hma, by which they became one essence; while the rest of 
mankind, whom they looked down ppon with sovereign contempt, 
were crawling in the mire of materiality and passion. 

But whence (lid tliotw pAtcnded penitents derive this habitual 
contemplation so much boasteef of ? 

Before the prevalence of idolatry in India, and while the traditions 
transmitted from the patriarchs who were near the period of the flood, 
inculcating religions purity, external and internal,•and such worship 
as the primitive generations paid to the Supreme Being, were not 
yet forgotten; perhaps the spirit of contemplation mi£lit have still 
possessed energy sufficient to keep up the feelings of piety and 

- « .. ....---s- 

Baron Von Humboldt's delinition,of Yoga is “ the steady direction of the mtod to¬ 
wards the Godhead, whiclt abstracts from ail other wbjccts, even from its own thoughts, 
puts a stop, ns far as possible, to every motion and function gt the bodypmeditates exclu¬ 
sively on the* essence of the Godhead, and strives to unite itself to R»” 

The object of this Yoga is “ the transmntntion of the human into the divine nature." 

• g/There is some confusion here. 

* These are Vnishnavn terms and do not. belong to thy yoga system. 
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devotion towards God. But this must have been confined to ancient 
times. At present, a vain phantom only remains. 

I cannot better represent the sort of contemplation that exists 
among the present spurious devotees of India, than by giving a brief 
account of a conversation I once had with two Hindus who were as¬ 
piring to the contemplative life, and had for a long time studied under 
eminent Sinnyasis, in whose houses they had been placet!. 

“ I was a novice,” said the first, “ under a celebrated Sannyasi, 
“ who had fixed his hermitage in n remote situation near Bellaburam. 
“ As he prescribed, I dovoted great part of the night to watchfulness, 
“ and to endeavours to expel from my mind every •thought whatever. 
“ Agreeably toother instructions, daily repeated to me by my master, 
“ I exerted all my might to restain my breathing as long as it could 
“ be possibly endured. I persisted in thus containing myself, con- 
“ tinually, till I was reatdy to faint away. Such violent efforts brought 
“ on the most profuse perspiration from all parts,of my body. At 
“ length, one day, while I wvw practising as usual, I imagined I saw 
“ before me the full moon, very bright^ but tremulous. At another 
“ time, I was led to fancy, in broad day/ that I was plunged intp thick 
“ darkness. My spiritual guide, who had often predicted to me that 
“ the practice of penitence and contemplation would disclose to me 
“ very wonderful appearances, was quite delighted with my spiritual 
“ progress, when I related to him what I had experienced. Ho then 
• £ set me some new tasks, equally difficult, to join to those I had 
“ been employed in; and told me that the timo was not far distant 
u when 1 should find still more surprising effects from my penitence. 

“ Wearied out at last with these tiresome follies, I gave; them up, 
“ fearing they would altogether discompose my brain ; and T again 
“ betook myself to my old employment of a labourer.” * 

The second, who, though .rather advanced in years, was of a 
shrewd intellect, gavd me the following account of his studies. 

“ My master,” quoth he, “ wh<\ wa# a Sannyasi of inoni than 
“ ordinary reputation, and with whom I served as a novice five or six 
“ months, had fixed his residence in a desert place, at some distance 
“ from Nama Kallv. After making me,go through some preparatory 
u exercises of no great difficulty, he prescribed me others, according 
“ to the progress J was making, rather more severe. Ho ordered me, 
“ amongst other things, to look steadily at the sky, with my head 
“ elevated, and without winding. I was obliged to r« peat this exercise 
“ several times every day; and my organs of sight soon beqame 
“ inflamed in an cxtraordi/iary decree, which occasioned me violent 
“ hehd-achs. Sometimes I fancied I sa^ sparks, and sometimes globes 
“ o( fire in the air. t The SannyfLsi, whose disciple I was, appeared 
“ highly satisfied*with my proficiency in my studios. Ho was blind 
“ of one eye, and I learned that he had lost it by the same experiment 
“ which he imposed upon me, as quite indispensable to conduct the 
“ mind to spirituality. Being afraid at length that his schemes wblild 
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“ end m the total loss of my sight, I resolved to leave him and his 
' “ contemplation also. 

“ I had likewise made trial of another sort 'of exercise not less 
“ painful than the former. The great hinge on which spirituality turns, 
“ as my master told me, is to keep all the orifices of the body so closely 
* “ shut that none of the winds from wjthin should escape. For this 
“ purpose, it was necessary to stop tlje ears with the twy> thumbs. 
“ The little finger and the ring finger were brouglA together, and 
“ hekl the lips close. Each fore-finger blocked up an eye, and each 
“ middle finger pressod upon a nostril. In order to,secure the lower 
“ aperture, the penitent sat accurately upon the end of his heel. In 
“ this position,” contihued he, “I shut one of my nostrils with one 
“ of my middle-fingers, and drew in as long a breath as I could 
“ through the other; which I then closed, and allowed the breath to 
“ escape gradually through the first. This I nuinaged for a long time, 
“ only taking c;tre never to inhale and respire by the same nostril.” 

As I had some difficulty in comprahending the trick which the 
novice had described to me ; i desired him to place himself before me 
in the attitude ho alluded to. > This ho most readily did ; and never, 
surely, was there seen any thing more laughable than the posture he 
put him’self into for a few #ioments; but which he was soon obliged to 
quit, in order to give way to the bursts of laughter which the remem¬ 
brance *of his past follies still provoked. 

There are several other postures, still more irksome and ludicrous 
than this, in which these pretended comtemplatists put them^plves, to 
help their meditations. One of them is to stand upright on one foot, 
till tho leg swells, suppurates, and breaks out in ulcers. Some will 
reverse the position, and continue, great part of a day, with their head 
on tlit; ground and their feet in the air. Some hold their arms cross¬ 
wise over their heads, until the musSles, by Continued tension, assume 
the new direction given to them, as it it were natural, and can never 
recover their origisal position., 

It would be useless to describe the other various modes of doing 
penance, every one of which seems more painful than another. They 
reckon eighteen different kinds : but the specimen we have given will 
be sufficient to shew the uatifre of their usages, and the extravagant 
follies to which superstition, fanaticism, ami delusion will lead, when 
supported by a feeling of vanity and pride. 


Tho Hindu authors, however, speak ift high terms of this contem¬ 
plation, and of the admirable effects it produces. They mention one 
horrible instance of it, to which fortooth they attach the highest degree 
tof merit. It consist* in subduing all sensation, and retaining* the 
breath with such dotormined perseverance, that the soul, abandoning 
tho body, hursts through the crown of the head, and .flies to re-unite 
itself with the great Being, with Para-Brahma. 

. Jn the present times, the great body of eontemplatists do not go 
siwm lengths, though some arc still met with whtfpraetiec these extra- 
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vaganeies. Most of them content themselves with lidding thei* heads 
immoveable, their turns across, and their eyes closed; oxeluding from 
their minds by this posture, all manner of thought. Otliers, again, 
keep their nostrils constantly shut, by squeezing the nose botween the 
fore-finger and thumb, I tending the head forward, and keeping the 
eyes steadfastly fixed ttf the ground, without raising them to notice 
any of.the objects around, or even the persons whomav be addressing 
them. * • * 

I know that the practice of oye of tlmse modern Contemplators, 
who was for some time a neighliour of miiu^ consisted in representing 
vividly to his own imagination an imagb or idol of Vislmu, to which 
he mentally offered' garments, jewels, flowers,•'and different kinds of 
viands. He then fancied that he was addressing* various petitions to 
the god; all of which were granted. _ Hu passed an hour and a half, 
daily, in this exercise ; though I did not find that he became richer by it. 

The first true Contemplators in India, dedicated a portion of 
each day to tranquil reflection, in the presence of Him whose perfec¬ 
tions and benefits they meditated upon :■ a race has now succeeded of 
foolish apd extravagant bigots, who, retaining nothing of their prede¬ 
cessors but part of the external shew, gave the reins to their enthu¬ 
siasm, and seek no middle course in their observances. But we have 
often had occasion to remark that it. is the natural disposition of the 
Hindds neither to embrace nor to follow up any thing that docs not 
border upon the wonderful.* 


• Compare Wilson's Ilimlii Serts, p. 132. > „ 

The perfect fulfilment of the duties prescribed bv the yoga system is impossible in 
i the Krfti age , 

Hence the proverbial expression, fn:<ptent in the mouths of Hindus:— 

“ Na sid’hyati kalou yoga. 

Na sid’hy'.ti kalou tapah.'' 

Yoga is not attainable in the kali yuga ; 

I’onance is not attainable in the kali ynga. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

* * 

OF THE FUN BEALS OF THE SANNYASI BRAHMANS. 

The ceremonies at theVlbsequics of Sannyasi Brahmans differ in seve¬ 
ral particulars from what are used in the eas^ of ordinary Brahmans, 
and even from the Vanaprasthqs. Tlie bodies of all these are burned 
^I'ter death. The Sanny&sis, on the other hand, are all interred, even 
such of them as'havo attached themselves during their life to the sect 
of Vishnu. The Bodies of the devotees ^f the last sect when they die, 
we have seen, afe burned on ji funeral pile, in the same manner as those 
who are attached to no particular sect; whereas, by the custom of the 
country, all who have in their lifetime professed the worship of Siva, 
ahd wear*the Lingam, are buried when they die. The number of the 
last is exceedingly great in the western provinces of the peninsula. 

In the interment of a Sannyasi, his son, if he had one before he 
assumed his profession, takes the lead. If there be none, it is con¬ 
ceded to some Brahman, who voluntarily takes it on himself, at his 
own expence. There are never wanting persons who offer themselves 
for this generous service. It is considered to stand in the highest 

class of good works. 

° • 

After washing the body, it is .again invested with two pieces of 
doth stained wit^i the Cavi yellow. The whole corpse is rubbed over 
with ashes of cow-dung, so as to give it a thick* coating. Hie neck¬ 
lace is then put on whiff, thS^ call Rudrals/ia meaning the eyes of 
Hudra or S'iva, from whose tears the beads are supposed to have been 
crystallized. AH the while, some of the Brahmans are rattling a sort 
of castanets of brass, common in that country, which make a pierc¬ 
ing sound. * 

After tlfesc preparatory ceremonies are over, the body is placed in a* 
sitting posture, cross-legged, in a large basket; which is suspended with 
straw ropes upon a strong pole of bamboo, and carried by four Brah¬ 
mans. They proceed, without noise or tuiyult,‘to the trench which has 
been prepared on the bank of tly; river, if there be one in the neighbour¬ 
hood. It is dug so as to resemble a wellf about six feet in depth, and 
is filled about one half with salt, on which the .body is placed, ii* the 
posture that, has been described. It is then covered up* to tho neck with 
the salt, which they press closely all round, so as to kegp tho head im- 
me\;r,able. This is succeeded by the strange ceremony of breaking cocoa- 
nuts upon the head of the deceased, which is continued till the skull 
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he quite shattered: after which, more salt is thrown into the pit, ami 

the head covered out of sight. 

• 

Earth is then accumulated over the trench, to the height of several 
feet; and upon the heap so raised a Lingam is erected, about three 
hands brc&dth high, which is immediately consecrated by the Brfthmans t 
with mantras; and an offering is made of lamps lighted, of fruits, 
flowers, ificen^, and, above ail, of the Paramanmm. This is a dish 
which the Brahmans use .often, and are very fond of ; consisting of 
boiled rice, cocoa, and sugar. Aft the offerings are accompanied with 
hymns, or rathbr obscene songs, whiefy th<*y all join in chanting to the 
honour of Vishnu. - 

* I • 

As soon as they Jiave ended the uproar, far their singing de¬ 
serves no other name, ‘every one bawling in a note of his own ; the 
president of the ceremonies paces round the Lingam three t,ime$; 
after which, he makes a profound obeisance, with his hands clasped, 
and offers at the same time prayers for the deceased: that, “ through 
“the sacrifice made tp the Lingam he, may be completely blessed; 
“and may it please S'iva and Brahma to receive him into their world, 
“that he may not have to live any more in this.” 1 

t 

After finishing his prayer, he pours eat upon the ground a little 
water and rice, and then collects all the bits of the cocoa nuts which 
were broken oft the head of the deceased, and distributes them among 
those present : who eat them as a sacred and well-boding morsel. 

The Parcvnannum is distributed among such as are without child¬ 
ren, as this sacred food is supposed to be efficacious in rendering barren 
women fruitful. The ceremonies of the day end with the bath: not 
that this is necessary for the purpose of purification on the present 
occasion: for no impurity can be contracted when assisting at the 
fiiueral of a Sannyasi; but merely as one of the three regular ablutions 
which a Brahman makes every day. 

For ten days after the funeral, the person who presided appears 
every morning at the tomb, accompanied by several other Brahmans,* 
apd offers sacrifices as before to the Lingam, which still remains over 
the grave. These are repeated also on the anniversary ef the funeral; 
but with this variation, that after entertaining those who assist at the 
* ceremony wjth a suitable repast, he walks round, saluting each, and ' 
takes leave of them all without offering any presents. The company, 
as they retire, compliment him on the good work which he has per- 1 
formed. 

Some tombs of Sannyusis have become famous, and are visited by 
crowds of pilgrims, who come from afar with offerings and sacrifice. 
They seem to be considered as a part of the divinities whom the people , 
adore. 


’’ PANAMA, hevt 1 ANNAM, good. 
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The ceremony of battering the head of the corpse, strange as it 
appears, is intended merely as a species of sacrifice, instead of an injury. 
Where stones are set up to represent Lingas, they generally assail them 
in the same manner, as they pass them on the highway. 

The prayers and vows offered up for the Sagnyfisis, after their death, 
with the ceremonies which accompany 8,nd follow their obsequies, seem 
to indicate that all their faults are not considered to have been expiated 
or their state of felicity to be beyond all doubt But this is not the only 
point on which Paganism is at variance with itself. 

• * • 

Some aged or infirm BrMimans, when conscious that they have not 

long to live, become Sannyasis towards the end*of their days. This 
conversion, thoughdardy, and probably not vejy sincere, never fails to 
obtain for them after death the sqme distinction they would have receiv¬ 
ed if they had passed the best part of their li*es in all the austerities 
of the profession. I may also remark, in passing, that what I have had 
occasion to mention respecting the clothing of the real Sannyasi and 
Vflnaprastha Brahmans, sh$ws that ancient, authors were under a 
mistake when they gave them the name of Gymnosophistt or naked 
philosophers. 

* . • 

Some modern authors are no less mistaken in giving the appella¬ 
tion of jSanny&si Brahmans to some pretended penitents, who lives ecluded 
in hermitages, or sometimes even in a kina of convent, spacious and 
convenient. The last sort is the most common, and extends to all 
the castes. They do not in general adhere to the rule of the Sannyasi 
Br&hmans, which requires that, before embracing thew>rofession, they 
should have entered into wedlock, and propagated children. Many 
of those here alluded to have never been married, although I would 
not Warrant their having lived in a state of exact eontineney, as they 
have generally a licence to keep 'several “women in the quality of 
servants, some *of whom have the‘superintendence over a set of 
runners whom they send abroad in every direction to collect alms and 
offerings, which are in sofne way shared amongst them. 

The appellation of Sanny&si is still more improperly applied to a 
vast number of vagabonds \^ho scour, the country, with no settled 
place of abottc' and usurp that venerable title, *to impose on the 
people. Many cheats of this kincl are to So met with; but the most 
common are tne pretended penitents called Vairagis , wjio sometimes 
make excursions in great bodies, and live *on alms; which they always 
demand with great importunity and insolence, as a thing absolutely 
due to them. The Vairfigis bclbng entirely to the sect .of S'iva: 
yet they do not wear, the Lingum, the ordinary badge of the devotees 
of that god. But, in token of their special devotion tq his worship, 
they are •continually blackened over with ashes, and they p&fes# 
a life of celibacy; although those who are acquainted with their 
habits best know how scrupulous they are on the pftint of chastity. 

The VairAaix, in the sect of S'iva. resemble verv clo«elv the 
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D&iaru in that of Vishnu, as far as regards their wickedness. In 
that, neither yields to the other. There is visible between them the 
same aversion and hatred towards each other, and the same intolerance 
towards others, which are observable in all sects who permit themselves 
to be swayed by the impulse of superstition and fanaticism; and, 
upon that ground, it is 'impossible but that even in modern times, 
religious wars must have prevailed in India, and that tho Vair&gi and 
Dasaru must have been mutually engaged in sanguinary contests. ' 


; Compare Wilson’s Iliudu Sects; p. It5. 

lire words Sasnyasi, Vairagi and I’akir have the same meaning—a wandering beg- 
gv of any religiqps order. .The words arc sometimes limited and when they are so a 
fakir ts a Mohammedan, a Sannyasi is a Saiva, and s Vairilgi a Vaishnava mendicant. 

The affrays mentioned in the text chiefly take place beetween the Nagas of the two 
slots, who are an extemely worthless set of Vagabonds. 

Ttesa contests have by no means ceased, though the strong hand of authority 
represses them, so that they do not lead to the same sanguinary results as in former lim'es. 
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PART III. 

RELIGION. • 

CHAP. I. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TRIMURTTT, AND THE PRIMITIVE 
IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 

The Hindus understand by the word Trimurtti , th® three 'principal 
divinities whom they acknowledge; namely, Brahma, Vishnu, ami 
SS'iva. It signifies* three powers, because the three essential energies of 
Creation, Preservation, and Destruction , severally pertain to these three 
gods. The first is the leading attributeA)f Brahma,"by whom all 
tilings were created. The second belongs to Vishnu, the preserver of 
all that exists: thp last to S'iv|, the destroyer of what Brahma creates, 
and Vishnu preserves. * • , 

These three deities are sometimes represented singly, with their 
peculiar attributes; and sometimes as blended into one body with 
three heads.. Jt is in this hist state that they obtain the name of 
Trimurtti, or three powers. It appears als^i that this union of persons 
may have been intended to denote, that existence cannot be produced 
and reproduced, without the combination of the three-tbM power of 
creation, conservation, and destruction. 

* The Trimurtti is acknowledged and adored by all Hindis, except¬ 
ing the tribe of Jainas or tfauddhists. And in general it may b^> 
Remarked that although some castes attach themselves, in a special 
manner, and almost exclusively, to the sect of Vishnu, °" that of S'iva: 
vet when these gods are united with Brahm&, and form but one body, 
tlioy pay undivided worship to all three, without regard to. dm 
particular doctrines which distinguish the sjjpeial followers #f the 
different deities. 
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The difficulty of tracing the origin of the Triigurtti is increased 
by the disagreement of the Hindu authorities with each other on this 
subject. In some Puranas, it is declared to have sprung from a woman 
called Adi-sakli, or Original Power, who brought forth the three gods; 
and the fable adds that, after having brought them into the world, she 
became desperately yi ‘love vyitli them, and took her three sons for 
husbands.® 

K * 

In other "Puranas, the origin of the Trimfirtti is differently 
accounted for. In the Bhagavata, in particular, if is mentioned that 
a flower of Til Marai or lily of the lakes, grew out of the navel of 
Vishnu, and that Brahma sprung from the flower. 6 

In some, the Trimurtti is stated to have originated from Adi- 
sakti, the first power; who produced a seed from which S'iva sprung, 
who was the father of Vishnu. 1 

But it must be allowed that the fable of the Trimurtti, or of 
the three principal deities being united in one body, is loss consist¬ 
ently supported than any ‘other doctrines in the Hindu books. All 
that they contain on the subject is a mass of absurdities, which do 
not even agree with each other. The point which the whole of 
them discuss the most diffusely, is what relates to the debaucheries 
and abominable amours of the three dcities c in their conmbined form. 

But, great as the power of the Trimurtti is, it is frequently 
compelled to endure the superiority of some virtuous personages, 
with the dreadful effects of their malediction and wrath. Shocked 
at the sight of f the infamous proceedings of the three deities, those 
purer minds attain the power of punishing and of fully subduing 
them by the irresistible potency of their Mantras. In this high 
rank, the virgin Anaeuya was conspicuous, a woman as ipuch 
renowned for inviolable qhastity .and piety towards the gods, as for 
tender compassion towards the .unfortunate. 

The Trimurtti having heard the ppaises of this? virtuous woman, 
became enamoured of her and disgujsed ns mendicants, went to ask 
her for alms. She readily complied, and made a liberal distribu¬ 
tion amongst them. The pretended beggars, having thus partaken 
of her bounty, proceeded to urge their, suit. 

Anasuya, amafted aiM terrified, at language to which she had 
been so little accustomed, took vengeance, by pronouncing certain 
Mantras over*her suitors, qnd sprinkling them with a holy water of 
such efficacy as to convert the Trimfirtti into a call'. The transforma¬ 
tion of the gods being complete, shy yielded to the tenderness of her 
nature, anti nourished the falling with her own milk. 

* The Trimfirtti remained in this humiliating slate of servitude, tilt 
the female deifies, appfehending some unpleasant accidents, from the 
absence of their three principal gods, consulted with each other, and 

a This is the idea of the Madhwas, or followers of MadhwSch&rya. 

* i 

This b substantially the account given in nil the Vaishnava Pnr&nas. 
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determined upon employing all the means in their power to relieve 
themselves from the degraded condition into which they had fallen. 
They went therefore in a body, in quest ofAnasuyu, whom they 
humbly besought to give up the Trimurtti, and restore the three gods 
to their accustomed splendour. This petition of the goddesses was 
granted, with great difficulty, and only upore the hardest bf all condi¬ 
tion's. But they chose rather to lose their honour than their gods. 
They discharged the penalty (to whom or by what, medhs the story 
sayg not,) and the virgyi restored the. Trimurtti to their original 

state, and allowed them to return*to their ancient I’esidence. 

7 $ # # • 

The Hindu books abound in abominable stories of this kind 

respecting the TrimOrtti. What we have related is one of the least 
indecent amongst them. . 

But the obscure, and, in jnany respects, contradictory, manner 
•in which they describe the origin of the Trimurtti, and the extreme 
confusion which pervades all the fables relating to it, have convinced 
tne thut, the three chief divinities who compose ft are something wholly 
different from what they ar* there represented to be. 

^.t the commencement of their idolatry, the Hindus, confining 
iheir wqjship to sensible objects, such as the sun, the moon, stars and 
elements, never rcsortedtto images of stone or other materia^; because 
the objects of their adoration were always present and continually in 
their view. But, when the spirit of idolatry had mdde progress, and 
the people of India had deified their heroes or other mortals, they 
began then, and not before, to have recourse to statues and j mages to 
preserve the memory of such illustrious beings, a«d transmit it to 
posterity. By degrees they assigned a bodily form to all the objects 
of their worship, believing it to he the oidy means of fixing durable 
impressions of them in the binds of a people nearly insensible to every 
thing that did not directly affect tlfb senses? 

It is from this period, I presume, .that the •ti , ue origin of the Tri¬ 
murtti is to be taken, bejng’long posterior to the establishment of 
idolatry in India. The three powers contained in the etymology of the 
word, appear to show that, under the representation of three divine 
persons in one body, the ancient Hindus intended the three great 
powers of native ; namely thb earth, the water, and. the fire. In course 
of time this original notion would gradually vanish ; and an ignorant 
race, directed solely by the impressions of the senses, gradually con¬ 
verted what at first was a simple allegory, into three distinct 
godheads.® 

Before pushing our inquiries farth«r, it will be proper to make 
some remarks on tlv origin which the learned of Europe, ill modern 
“limes, have assigned to this triple god of the Hindits. J*hey resolve it 

« There is not the slightest hint in the Vedas of this important feature of later 
Hinduism, the Trimurtti, or/fri-une combination of Brahma, Yishnifand Siva, as typified 
by the mysterious syllable OM, 

Wilson’s Ilia Veda Sanbita. xxvii. 
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into tlie three principal deities of the Greeks and Romans 'under 
different names, and according to them, Brahmtt fs no other than 
Jupiter, Vishnu is the same as Neptune; and S'iva is Pluto. 

Jupiter, in Greek Mythology, is the author and ereator of all 
things; thy father, master, king’of men and gods. But all these 
attributes pertain no less* to the. Hind ft BrahmA All men were created 
by him anq issued front various parts of his body. The universe is 
his work and belongs to him. It is called the Egg of Brnlimd; and 
when it was laid, according* to the Hindu expression,’ he hatched it. 

He also more particularly resembles Jupiter in his scandalous 
amours. Jove had his own sister Juno for his^vife. Brahma is both 
the father and the Husband of Saraswati. Many other points of re¬ 
semblance might be pointed out between these two divinities, sufficient 
to induce the belief that the one was derived from the other. 

I find the resemblance equally striking betwe<vn Neptune and 
Vishnu. The former makes the waters his abode. The sea is his 
empire. There he holds sovereign sway, armed with his formidable 
trident. The cheerful tritons accompany him, sounding their conch 
shells all around. , f 

Vishnu is distinguished by attributes nearly the same. The name 
by whicl^e is principally invoked is that of! \\arwjanu , which signifies 
•me that sojourns in the waters. He is represented as quietly asleep on 
the bosom of the wide ocean, if no accident occur to awake him; with 
no trident in his hand, indeed, nor tritons around him. But the sym¬ 
bol of thojrident is borne by his devotees on their foreheads, represented 
bv the mark called Nama; and some remembrance of the tritons may 
he suggested by their blowing of the sea-horn, the figure of which they 
likewise represent with hot iron on the shudders. 

But as to' Pluto, the grim monarch of hell, king of Hie dead, rnlei 
over the regions of desolation; isriie not the exact model on which S'iva 
is formed? To S'iva belongs the power of destruction. He reduces all 
things to dust. Where carcases are burnt, there lie delights to dwell; 
there he raises his bowlings and his cries. Rudra is his name, the cause 
nf lamentation. 

Pluto, finding no female willing to aecompany him to his dismal 
adode, carried off Proserpine by force, and concealed her so well that 
she escaped for a long time the search of her mother Ceres. - It was by 
roaming in uhfrequented plages, and with infinite difficulty, that S'iva 
also found a wife. Having long failed in his search he obtained one at 
lust by applying to the mountain Parcata , who gave him his daughter 
Parvati, Ih consideration ofliis long and rigid penitence in the deserts. 
And fb prevent her escape, he,constantly carries her on his head envelop. 
ed in, the enormous folds of his busby hair. 

But when a resemblance is found between the fabulous deities of 
different nation^ is that sufficient to justify the conclusion that they 
are in r$dity the same, though under different names? IfitwerO .se, 
I could exlybit Jupiter in Virimu and in S'iva, as well as in BralitmV. 
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for these two gods, have a coincidence of character, as much as Brahma 
himself, with tho chief deity of the Greeks and Romans. 

It was Vishnu, in fact, who purged the earth from a race of giants 
by whom it was over-run, and who far exceeded in stature, as well as 
in strength and power, the Eneeladuses and Briareuses that were 
subdued by Jupiter. # » 

The Roman deity rode upon an eagle. Vishnu was also mounted 
on a fine bird of prey, of the species of eagles. It was* called Garuda, 
and though originally of little size rf it became enormously large, and 
fit to bear the Master office world: for by this high title was Vishnu, as 
well as Jupiter recognized. • 

Other points of resemblance, not loss striking, exist between the 
other gods of India and of Greece, duri', the wife of Jupiter, is the 
goddess of wealth. And so is La^shmi, t he wife of Vishnu, whose name 
denotes Riches. But there is a greater similitude between these illlus- 
trious females id their jealousy, for which they are equally conspicuous, 
arising in both from the perpetual infidelities of their husbands, and 
producing the slime dissension and domestic quarrels. 

Tjje Romans, in their public spectacles, exhibited in honour of their 
gpds, chiefly introduced Jupiter and Juno on the stage. The Hindus 
have the same practice it respect to Vishnu and Lakshmi. 

There is still another high deity in India who bears no small 
resemblance to Jupiter in several particulars: 1 mean Fvdra or Devendra. 
The word signifies Kiny of the Gods; and he who bears this name is 
monarch of the sky. The world which he inhabits is calks], Sxcarga 
or the place of sensual delii/ht. Devondra reigns hdte over a great 
number of inferior deities, who enjoy, in his paradise, all the pleasures 
of carnal voluptuousness. .. % destributes amongst them the Amrita, a 
liquid which may be well compared to the Ambrosia of J lie Greeks.* 
Thunder is the armour of Devendra j and*he, as well as the son of 
Saturn, launches? it against the giants. But, amongst the points of 
resemblance between theun, Miere is this essential difference, that 
Devendra, with all his high title#, is but of an interior class in the order 
of the gods, and that his authority is but of a subordinate kind. 

The same parallel which 1 have drawn, between Jupiter on one 
side, and Brahma, Vishnu, and Devendra on the other, I could equally 
apply to several ot hers of the GVccian ani Hindu gods ; and by that 
means shew that, the one class lias not been copied from.the other, as 
from a model. Indeed whatever resemblance may be traced between 
the objects of idolatry in different countries,_ it will scarcely afford 
sufficient grounds to infer that the* whole *vas originally thq same, or 
the one borrowed frqjn the other. • 

But if it, was not, from abroad that the Hindus received their three 
principal 'divinities, whence can they have originated ? This will 
require explication. But let us first attend to an essential article in 

a Amrita = immortal -s (smbrotos) . hcncc tlmbrosia. 


li 
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which the Hindu idolatry differed widely from the European paganism, 
as it anciently flourished at Athens and in Home. II was not the Sea 
they worshipped the*;, but its monarch, the god Neptune who presided 
over it. His attendants, the Nereids and Tritons, had a share in his 
worship. It was not to fountains and forests that sacrifices were 
offered, W to the Naiads and Fauns who ruled and had their dwell¬ 
ings there. 

The idolatry ot India is of a grosser kind, at least in many cir¬ 
cumstances. It is the water itself jvhicli they worship; it is the •fire, 
men, or animals;.it is the plant, or other inanimate object In short 
they are led to the adoration of things, flPom the consideration of their 
being useful or deleterious to them. A wonfan adores the basket, 
which serves to bring or to hold her necessaries, and offers sacrifices 
to it; as well as to the rice-mill, and o,tiler implements that assist her in 
household labours. A >carpenter does the like homage to his hatchet, 
his adze, and other tools ; and likewise offers sacrifices to them. A 
Brahman does so to > the style with which he is going to write; a 
soldier to the arms he is to use in the field; a mason to his trowel, 
and a labourer to his plough. * 

It is true, there is another species of idolatry much less rune than 
this, which relates to idols of distinction. Th^to are withheld froin public 
adoration until the divinity they represent has been invoked and in¬ 
serted by the Mantras of the Brahmans; and in this instance 1 ,' there¬ 
fore, we must allow 1 that it is the god who resides in the idol that is 
the object of worship, rather than the imago itself. But this last 
species 6’f idolatry, though of later origin than the preceding, I con¬ 
ceive, is by no moans opposed to it. Botli kinds arc followed and 
approved, although the first be undoubtedly the most common; and 
indeed it is founded on a maxim universally admitted amongst them, 
that honour is due to whatsoever may bo the cause of good or of evil, 
whether it be living or inanimate. 

“ My God!” exclaimed one day to me,a person of some consider¬ 
ation amongst them, “ what vast evil or 1 good the man has it in hi? 
“ power to do me, who is at the head of the husbandmen, who cultivate 
“ my grounds under his orders!” 

I have somewhere read a conversation between, the wives of tin 
seven famous penitents of India,“in which they all agreed in the 
principle thgt a woman’s chief god is her husband, by reason of the 
good or evil which he cun firing upon her.* 

It was upon the same principle that the flinuus in ancient times, 
rendered divine honours to cortaih grand penitents, from the strong 
eonfietion they felt of the, mischief that might result from theii 
maledictions* or the jgood ‘that would How from their blessing. 


« In the Kura! this verse is found: “ dey vam toiual korunan torud ’ejuval pey ena 
pcyyum marai.” s 

‘ 1 If the woman who worships no goil, but rises up adoring her husband , bids it rttii >, it 
* " ill rain.” - 
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.... • 
for is it from a dissimilar feeling, that at the present day, they 

so *Hfadily prostitute the name of God by applying it to any mere 

mortal whom they have reason to view with fear or hope. 

But the poor Hindus arc not the only people that have degrad¬ 
ed themselves by such humiliation and sacrilegious Artery. The 
legmans scrupled not to follow the same coifrso ; and Virgil was not 
the only adulator who dishonoured Religion, in venturing to burn 
incense upon altars dedicated to his benefactor Augustus, then living, 
and jto bedew them with the blood ,of the best lambs of his flock. 

The principle amongst the H inrlbs of deifying whatsoever is useful, 
has extended to the mountains and the forests. In such sequestered 
places, castes of persons are found who lead a Vagabond and savage 
life, acknowledging none of the gods of the nountry ; but they have 
one of their own institution, a thick and lonjV Root, which these wild 
men are fond of, and make the principal p9rt of their food. They 
adore it, and in* its presence they celebrate their marriages and take 
their oaths and vows. They kyow of ntfhjng tlfat can be more useful 
to them ; and therefore they'have assumed it fior their god. 

TJje same idea gave birth to the apotheosis of the three principal 
dpities ofjndia; for I am persuaded that they were originally, in the 
Hindu idolatry, nothing wise than the three most obvious elements of 
the Earth, the Water, and the Fire. These were the real gods whom 
they originally worshipped; and we shall soon find* that" the same 
worship, though not so visible, still subsists at the present day/ 

Earth is the element from which all the productions mqpt neces¬ 
sary to man proceed. From her bosom are collected the grain and 
the plants which syrve for his nourishment. She is the universal 
mother of all living creatures^. She is therefore the first of the Gods :' 
she i;* Brahma. , 

But, without the seasonable visitation of the Ilain and the Dew, 
in a land hot and* without water, the labours of tHe husbandman would 
be fruitless, and the soil, ium* so‘exuberant in its increase, would become 
barren and deserted. Water is flic great preserver of whatever the 
earth engenders, or wakes to germinate with life. Water, with all its 
blessings, has therefore become the second God of the Hindus, and 
holds tho Jionmnw of Vishnu. * # * 

But what could the sluggish earth, even*with tho aid of the water, 
so ungenial and cold in its own nature, have effected, in their sterile 
union, but for the Fire, the principle of warmth, which came to vivify 
and quicken the mass ? Without this enlivening element, the chilled 
plants would have refused-to show* their g&y attire, or to acquire the 
maturity necessary to constitute a fit alynent for man. But fir<S not 

/“ The stories of Siva, Vishnu, Mah&deva, Parvati, Kali, Krishna, &c. are of late 
growth, indigenous to India, and full of wild and fanciful conceptions. There is no sys¬ 
tem of religion or Mythology in the Veda. If we want to tell the HilSdus what they arc 
worshiping—mere name 3 of natural phenomena, gradually, obscured, personified and 
deified,—we must make them read the Veda.” Max Muller, rixfwd Essays 1856. 
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only invigorates ail animated nature, and developes every thing i tt - its 
utmost perfection ; but it also accelerates dissolution and decay; a 
process not less necessary, because, from corruption, nature is restored, 
and germinates afresh. Fire, therefore, has contributed as much as 
the other ejenients,.and equally deserves the general adoration, and 
worship, which have be&owed pit it the title and the honours of Sit^, 

What. I have here proposed is not a system gratuitously invented, 
for the purpose‘of explaining the original idolatry of the Hindfts. It 
is their own doctrine, reduced into daily* practice; and the direct 
worship of the Elements, though less observable now than it was in 
former times, is still maintained in vigour. “ Hail ! Earth, mother 
“ most mighty 1” afo the words of the Yajur-reda; or, as they are 
afterwards explained, Health to her, from whom we derive the 
“ blessing of nourishment.” In the .same Veda the following words 
are also found: “ Heafch to thee, O Fire! God- that thou art.” 9 . 
And, in other respects, nothing more strongly indicates the divinity 
that was ascribed to this elpment, than the sacrifice of the Homam, so 
mueh used by the Brahmans, and that of the Yajna foriherly described; 
both of which seem evidently an offering to Fire. 'In presence of that 
element, the Hindus take their most solemn oaths. It is also Adjured 
as the witness of whatever they assort and affirm ; and a perjury com¬ 
mitted, under such circumstances, could not fail to draw down the 
dreadful vengeance of the God. • 

The divinity of Water is recognized by all the people of India. 
It- is thc t object of the prayers and of the adorations of the Briihmans, 
while they perform their ablutions. On that holy occasion, they 
particularly invoke the sacred rivers ; and above all the Ganges, whose 
venerable waters they adore. 

On many occasions the Brahmans and other Hindfts offer fo the 
Water oblations of money,’ by casting into the rivers and tanks, in the 
places chiefly where• they bathe, small pieces of gold, silver, and 
copper, and sometimes pearls and ornaSnents of value. 

Sailors, fishermen, and others" who frequent the sea and the 
rivers, never fail, upon stated occasions, or as circumstances require, 
to hold a solemnity on the bank, where they sacrifice a ram, or other 
suitable offering. ‘Put, to whom do they offer this worship ? “ To that 
“ God,” they will answer, pointirig to the water of the sea, or of the 
river or pond near which they stand. 

If, after a long drought, a plenteous shower A scends to renovate 
the hopes of the despairing husbandman, filling the great tank,* or 
reservoirs that contain the water collected for the irrigation of the 
field! of rice; instantly thp. population of Briihmans and S'ftdras, 
assemble on the brink* with loud exclamations of the “ Lady” being 
arrived. Every-one joins in congratulation. Every one' clasps his 

ytWeber’s Yajur Veda I’art 1. p. 444. 

Rif* Veda. I Auhtaka. 7. 
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hands', and makes a deep obeisance, in sign of gratitude to the Water, 
which replenished their cisterns. The sacrifice of a Ram is also made, 
from time to time, at the brink of the water. • 

At the season of the great inundations of the Kaveri, which 
generally take place in the middle of July, the inhabitants pf that part 
of. the peninsula make a solemn pilgrimage to'its banks, many of them 
coming from a great distance, so that,,in some places, thg concourse 
is altogether innumerable. Their object is to congratulate the Lady 
or the Flood, on her arrival} and to,offer sacrifices of rejoicing. 

When I had occasion to speak of the Triple Prayer of the Brah¬ 
mans, I mentioned that they *place a copper vessel fijled with water on 
the ground, and make* several prostrations and other signs of reverence 
before it From this, one might be led to ewielude, that the vessel, 
and the water it contains, are»placed in hdnour of Vishnu, and that 
the signs of adoration are addressed to that (tod. But my reason for 
thinking that the worship is directed exclusively to the Water in the 
vessel, is, that the same practice exists iwnpng the Brahmans, whether 
belonging to tlie sect of YisBnu or not. • 

TJie homage and worship which the Brahmans offer directly to 
the Elernents, may be remarked in several of their daily rites. When, 
for example, they commence reading in the Vedas; on coming to the 
Yajur-reda and Atharrena-veda , they must offer a prayer to Water; 
but if"t be the Rik-veda and Sdma-vtda, the supplication must be 
addressed to Fire. 

The worship of the Elements among the Hindus was, mo doubt, 
in ancient times, consecrated by temples erected to Their service. I 
have never been able to discover that any vestiges of such buildings 
remain ; but if we give eredjt to Abraham Rogers, and the Brahman 
who* was his authority, there wtjp a tenjple standing} in his time, 
in - a district bordering on the coast of Coromandel, which was built in 
honour of the Five Elements. • 

It may be said, perh’aps, that the Hindds are not the only people 
that have paid adoration directly to the object, without regard to the 
Gods who were ultimately considered as the inherent Kings and 
Rulers; and that, in almost, all countries, the Elements have been 
worshipped. • • The Persians, in particular, gt we learn from 
Herodotus„offered them sacrifices. This*serves to confirm what I 
have advanced concerning the Hindd worship of th»m ; nor is it 
wonderful that they should have fallen’into a practice, so gross and 

absurd, in imitation of all other ancient nations. 

• 7 * % . 

m From those three elements were fornlcd the three gods*, Brahmfi, 
JSshpu, and S'iva, ere the Triitiurtti; which bears the double meaning 
of three bodies and three potoers. The Hindu .writers affect allegory- 
above all * things; and the simple readers, being easily misled, take 
the whole in a literal sense, and worship the image instead of what it 
signifies. * 

• < ^ • 

* The mode of explanation by allegory, is so familiar to the Hindu 
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poets' that they usually refer to thoir three chief gods under the'sym- 
bolieal attribute of each. In regard to the human race, they find 
three distinct characters or dispositions, which they call Gunn; namely, 
the Tamu Guna, or serious anti grave; the Satwa Gunn, or the gentle 
and insinuating; and the Raja Guna, or the choleric and ardent. k These 
qualities they have transferred to the three gods; making the first 
apply to Brahma, the second to” Vishnu, and the third to S'iva. The 
agreement is no less exact \fhen applied to tlie three elements 
combined in the Trimurtti; the Earth, represented by Brahma, having 
solidity for its characteristic; the ''Water, under the appellation of 
Vishnu, with its insinuating qualities ; and the Fire, with the sem¬ 
blance of S'iva, containing the power of destruction. 

Tlie Tama, or grave character attributed to Brahma, is so suitable 
to tho nature of the earth, which is distinguished by ponderosity 
and density, that the Hi’jdu authors confound it frequently with the 
earth itself. Thus, in a lunar eclipse, when the opacity of the earth 
intercepts the rays of the sun in their way to illuminate the moon, they 
use the word Tama, and say that the Tiuya Bimlmm, or disk of the 
earth, obscures that of the moon with its shadow. 

The Raja Guna, or ardent disposition, is no less indicative of 
S'iva. The appellation is therefore frequently given him by the poets. 
And though his usual name of S'iva signifies Joy, yet lie often passes 
under others which denote Fire only. Such is that of Ju-ula,•under 
which he is known, signify ing a flame. 

I may here allude to a custom, which supports my opinion res¬ 
pecting tlie Trinwrtti. The Hindus, sometimes imagining that the god 
S'iva has waxed extremely wroth, and fearing, during periods of exces¬ 
sive heat, that every thing will bo set on fire by the burning ardour 
that inflames him, place over the head of his idol a vessel filled ;yith 
water, in which a little hele has been pierced, to let drop after drop 
fall down, to refresh him and cheek the vehemence o„f the fire which 
consumes him. , 

The Satwa Guna, or gentle and insinuating temper, is no doubt 
’expressive of the water, which filters and insinuates itself into the earth, 
and renders it fertile. The word Vislmn means, that which thoroughly 
penetrates ; which perfectly agrees with the quality of water, which is 
emblematical of hintf. Indeed the najne by which he is chiefly known 
by many of bis devotees is that' of Ap or Water. 

What I have here attempted to prove respecting the throe princi¬ 
pal deities of India as being nothing else than tho three principal ele¬ 
ments of earth, water, and fire, is an article of doctrine well understood 
by many Br&hmans belonging to the sect.gf Vishnu, I have conversed 
with several of them, who have informed me that their opinion on tile - ' 
subject was no^ dijfcrerii, from mine, and have even furnished me with 

l> The three quajjties are SATYA, gcsxlness, or purity, knowledge, quiescence; 
ItAJAS, foulness, passion, activity ; and TAMAS, darkness, ignorance, inejtia. 

Vishnu Puraii. p. ■>. * 
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some of the arguments I have made use of. They told me farther, that 
they themselves 'treated all that is commonly taught concerning the 
mystery of the Trimftrtti as fabulous or allcgorieah But as their mode 
of thinking visibly tended to the overthrow of the established religion 
of the country, and at the same time, not only to dry up the principal 
source of their emoluments, but actually expose them to public detes¬ 
tation ; they preferred to keep their opinions private, or at least to com¬ 
municate them only to one another, or in company vher$ they were 
confident they should be side. 

Taking for granted .the reality of the metamorphosis of the three 
elements into the three principal deities of India, it will be easy to 
give a very simple and natural explication of certain expressions to bo 
found in the Hindu writings, which migl 1li» id many persons to be¬ 
lieve that the people of that region possessed, from the earliest times, 
some knowledge of the mystery of the Trinity* u These three gods,” 
it is there said,* “ make but one only. It is a lamp with three lights 
with many other'expressions seeming # to impart one God in three 
persons. 4 

If it were trvfo that the primitive Hindfis had it in their eoritem- 
platiofl to transmit, an idea of the Trinity under the form and attributes 
of the Tfimilrtti, it must-be owned that they have most wofully dis¬ 
figured that august mystery. But it does not appear to mo that we 
axe authorised to draw such consequences from the expressions we have 
alluded to, and others of the same kind ; for the reunion of their three 
elements into one body, relates only to that natural admixture of three 
substaneos, no two of which, without the third, oouhUpossibl^’ produce 
what is necessary for the wants of man, but must remain barren and 
unfruitful. • 

•The fathers of the first hges of the church, such as Justin Martyr, 
St. Clement, Theodoret, St. Augttstin, established the truth of the 
Trinity by the authority of the ancient Greek philosophers, and par¬ 
ticularly by that, of Plato, o* of his principal scholars Plotinus and 
Porphyry; and they suect^sfulljv availed themselves of these authori¬ 
ties, in those times, against the Pagans, amongst whom they preached 
tho Christian religion, 'die fathers found, in the works of the authors 
alluded to, the words of Father , Son, and Spiritual,Word: the Father 
comprehending* what was perfect in goodness ; the Son altogether 
resemblingiho Father; and the Word, by wiioin all things were created : 
and these three hypostases made hut one.God. 


•i “In the epic poems the Veda is but imperfjptly known ; the ceremonial is no 
longer developing, it is complete. The Vedic legends have been plucked from their nn- 
Jue soil, and the religion of Agni, Mdra, Mitra.and Varuna has been replace!! by nn 
Altogether different worship. There is a eontraifiction running through the religious 
life ofIndia„from the time of the llamayaua to the present dify. The outer form of fhe wor¬ 
ship is Vedic, and exclusively so j but the eye of religious adoration is turned on quite 
different regions. The secondary formation, the religion of Vishnu andBrahma began with 
the epic poetry, and remained afterwards as the only living one, but^vithout the power to 
brepk through tho walls of the Vedic ceremonial, nml take fye place of the old ritual,”—. 
Vrot, Roth quoted by Muller 
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These wore not idle words, ('usually escaping from those philoso¬ 
phers. They were the foundation of the system of Plato, who could 
not venture to make /.hem public amongst a people at tached to poly¬ 
theism, lest he should be treated with the same cruelty as befel tue 
virtuous Socrates. But I strongly suspect that those venerable fathers 
of the church would not, have cfioscn to resort to the authority of 
those philosophers, had they nbt found in their works expressions 
more decided, more consistent, and more spiritual, than what can be 
found in Hindu writings. 

I might subjoin to what I have said respecting the change of the 
three principle elements into the divine- nature, a similar transfor¬ 
mation of the other- two, the air and the wind. The latter, which 
the Hindis have created, their fifth element, appears to be the god 
Indraor Devendra, the greatest of the subordinate deities, and king of 
the Air. in which he dwells.' His name signifies Air; and it is in 
that region that the winds have the strongest power. - 

In the Indra Parana, these words are found: K Indra is nothing 
“ else than the Wind, and the Wind is nothing but Indra. The Wind, 
“ by eondensing the clouds occasions the thunder; which has been given 
“ to Devendra as his weapon.” He is frequently represented a.; hav¬ 
ing warred against the Giants, sometimes victorious and sometimes 
overcome. The clouds, which often resemble giants in their shape, 
sometimes arrest the progress of the wind; while the wind,, more 
frequently, purges the air of the clouds. 

It has happened to the poets of India, as well as those of other 
nations, m early times, that their fables and fictions were originally 
mere allegories, which were afterwards taken as real by a rude people* 
Succeeding poets preserved some part of the allegories of their pre¬ 
decessors ; but they more frequently gave reins to the mad enthusiasm 
of a wild imagination, afcd fabricated new fables, often incongruous 
with the others, and still more remote from credibility.. Thus in search¬ 
ing after the origin of the gods of the p agans, recourse must be had 
to something behind the chaos of ill digested and absurd fables, which 
obscure the view. 



CHAP. n. 

THE PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS OF THE HINDIS, PARTICULARLY THAT OF THE 

• roMGOL OR # SANKRANTI. 

Besides the Feasts peculiar to each district and temple, which return 
several times in the course of a year, and arc celebrated by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbourhood, the Hindha have a gredt many more, which 
are held but once a year, and are commonly ob;* rved through the whole 
country. It would be a useless labour to entSr into a particular detail 
rtf these numerous festivals, with the object dnd ceremonies of each. 
But we may remark that all of them are occasions of joy and diversion. 
On such days, Ijie people quit tteir servile employments. Friends and 
relations unite m family parties, in their best npparel; decorate their 
houses # as finely as they are able, and give entertainments more or less 
splendid, according to their means. Innocent pastimes are intermixed, 
and every other method o$ testifying their happiness. 

They reckon eighteen principal Festivals in the course of the year; 
and no month passes without one or more of general observance. 
Some, however, are of so much more celebrity than the rest, as to 
demand particular notice. 

In this number we must place the first day of tlffeir year, which 
falls on the new moon in March. At that period, the Hindfts make 
rejoicings for three days; exhibiting fire-works, letting off chambers or 
guns* and shewing their joy m every other way.-?' , 

The festival,of Gauri, which is held in the beginning of September, 
and which lasts several days, is.also to be commeihorated, as one of the 
most solemn. The name*<jf Gauri is one of the appellations of Par- 
vati, the wife of S'iva, and it appears to be principally in honour of this 
goddess. It is likewise held to be in honour of the gods of the house¬ 
hold, who arc not the same jn this instance as the Penates formerly 
mentioned. 

At this time, every artisan, every labotfrer, all the world, in short, 
offer sacrifices and supplications to the Tools and Implements which 
they use in the exercise of their various professions. The labourer 
brings his plough, hoe, and other instruments which he uses in his 
A&orfc. He piles them together and offers ft) them a sacrifice consisting 
■id* incense, flowers, fruits, rieft, and othef similar articles; ^fter which 
he prostrates himself before them at all his Iqpgth, amj then returns 
them to tThoir places. 


, i. Special worship is paid to the Almanack on this day. 
* Gaur!— a young damsel. 
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The mason offers the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, 
In's rule, and other instruments. The carpenter is no less pious with 
regard to his hatchet, his adze, and his plane. The barber, too, 
collects his razors in a heap, and adores them with similar rites. 

The writing-master sacrifices to the iron pencil or style with 
which he writes ; the bailor tp his needles ; the weaver to his loom ; 
the butcher to his cleaver. 

The womhn, on this day, heap together their baskets, the rice- 
mill, the “wooden cylinder with much they bruise the rice, and the 
other household implements; and.fall down 1 before them, after having 
offered the sacrifices \ve have described! Every person, in short, in 
this solemnity, sanctifies and adores the instrument or tool which he 
principally uses in gaining his livelihood. The tools are now consider¬ 
ed as so many deities ; fo whom they present their supplications, that 
they would continxie propitious, and furnish them still with the meant 
of living. So universal is the feeling among the IJindus to deify and 
honour whatever eati be, useful or pernicious, whether animate or 
inanimate! . r 

The festival of Gauri is concluded by erecting a shapeless; statue 
in each village, composed of paste from grain. It is intepded to 
represent the Goddess Gauri or Parvati; 'and, being placed under a 
sort of canopy, it is carried about through the streets with great 
pomp, and receives the homage of the inhabitants, who flock to 
render it their adorations. 

Another festival, of equal celebrity, is called by the Hindus 
Mahd-Navami, which is destined principally to the honour of deceased 
ancestors. It is celebrated in the month of October, during a period 
of three days ; and is so religiously kept ^.hat it has become a prover¬ 
bial saying, that those who have qot the means of celebrating it should 
sell one of their children to procure them. 

When the day df the festival arrives, all Hindus, each for himself, 
make offerings of boiled rice and other food to their departed ancestors, 
that they may be well regaled on *that day. They afterwards offer 
sacrifices of burning lamps, of fruits and flowers ; and to these they 
add now articles of dress for men and women, that their ancestors of 
both sexes may bfe, fresh elothed. 

This festival^ which fasts'several days, is selected by*the Princes 
and those who follow the profession of arms, to offer up sacrifices to 
the accoutrements used in the field, in order to obu.in success in war. 
On the appointed day, all the arms, offensive and defensive, are 
coileetecktogethcr. A Brahman Purohita is called, who sprinkles them 
with his holy water, and pronounces mantras ova: them ; by virtue**^ 
whiph the whole are deified. The ceremony, which is conducted with 
great solemnity,' finishes,, by sacrificing a Ram to the armour. It is 
called the ceremony of Ayudha Pujd, or Sacrifice to the'Arms, and is 
celebrated in all parts by the military with the utmost animation. 

’ On the same day, the Princes give public shews, with a distribu- 
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tion of prizes. The spectacle consists cliiefly it! fights of wild bo*asN 
with each other,' or with men ; and also in combats of pugilists, some 
of whom come from a great distance to contend fijr the prize which it 
is customary to assign to the victor. This species of contest, which 
much resembles the shew of gladiators among the Romans and other 
ancient nations, is entirely committed to a particular caste tif Hindus, 
ealle'd Je^ti. Tho members consist of youths selected from their 
infancy, and trained to this kind of sp<5rt: and their principal employ¬ 
ment is to mangle each otfyer with blows in the presence oi» those who 
chuso to pay for the enjoyment of so barbarous a spectacle ; which is 
nevertheless one of the principal amusements of the Hindu Princes. 

Before entering the lists, the pugilists, as i£ the blows with fists 
which they discharge upon each other were not sufficient to satisfy the 
barbarous appetite of the multitude, arm their fingers with a sort of 
iron cases or ferrules. Tims equipped, they, commence by words of 
defiance and threatening gestures ; and then setting on with signs 
of fury, they assail each other with terrible blows from their armed 
hands. Then, struggling, the^throw each bther down ; and when they 
get upon their legs again, with their heads ancl bodies streaming with 
blood^they recover their breath, and engage in the combat anew, till 
:mo is declared the victor: unless indtral when the strength of both is 
equally exhausted, and the humane unsure of the sport separates them, 
to rnajvC room for another pair. The dismissed conihatants retire, 
bathed in blood, and often with broken bones; and yield the arena to 
the new set, who repeat the horrid spectacle. When it is over, the 
Prince grants prizes and other rewards, both to the victor* and the 
vanquished, in proportion to the savage ferocity withVhieh they have 
belaboured each oijier. 

^VVhcn the shew is endej, the bruised combatants arc attended by 
persons of their caste, who come prowled wit^i plasters forRieir wounds, 
or with skill to sot their dislocated bones. In operations of this sort 
the Jatlis have tlie reputation ^f being expert. * 

In the month of OetolAir—November, (Kartika) another feast is 
celebrated, which is called Dipali, and which does not yield in solem¬ 
nity to the preceding. It is instituted in memory of the two celebrated 
giants, one of whom bore the,name of Bala-chahrararlti, and the other 
that of Narakr&sura, The latter had become the sc#urge of the human 
race, and infested the earth \Vith his mimes. Vishnu at length 
lelivered both gods and men from the terror of this mon.*ter, whom he 
slew after a dreadful combat. The contest ended but with the day/ 
Thqs Vishnu, not having it in his power to make bis diurnal ablutions 
tiefore the setting of the sun, was* under the necessity of performing 
t!*em, contrary to all rules, in'the night, # The Brahmans, pi coiRmc- 
moration of this great event, when that day returns, ,put off # thcir 
ablutions 'to the night; and this is the only occasion* in the course of 
tho year, in which they can transgress tho ordinance of never bathinsr 


l Vishnu 1’uran. 082. 
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after sunset. But this exception, of the nocturnal bathing, possesses tne 
highest degree of merit: and it is therefore conducted with particular 
solemnity. 

But tiio word Di/'dli signifies a row of Lamps; and I there¬ 
fore suppose it must have been instituted in honour ol firo; and, at this 
season, the Hindhs actually light a great number of lamps round the 
doors of their houses. They ftiake paper lanterns, also, which they 
hang in the streets with a burning lamp in each; which in many 
places gives this festival the nametof the Peast of Lanterns. 

The husbandmenpelobrate this festival of Dipfili in a different way. 
Being then the harvest time for grain, they assemble with much pomp 
at the com fields, and offer their supplications and sacrifices. 

In many places they also offer sacrifice, on this day, to the 
Dunghill, which is afterwards to enrich the ground. In the villages, 
every one has his particular heap, to which he makes his own offering, 
consisting of burning lamps, Jfruits, flowers and other matters, which 
are deposited on the mass of ordure. ■ 

There is another festival, of great celebrity amofigst the Lingamitos 
called Siva-rdtri, or Night of Sica. It is clebrated towards trie end 
of February or beginning of IJ^ih, when v the votaries of'that go'll 
purify their Lingas, and cover themselves with a new garment After 
various sacrifices, they must pass the night in watchfulness, employing 
the time in reading .some pur&nas relating to Siva, or in visits to 
their Jangama, but without defiling themselves with any servile work. 

The feast (tailed Ndga Panchami is also one of the eighteen annual 
festivals, and one of the most solemn. It takes place in the month of 
December, and is instituted in honour of the Serpents™ 

All thcs.6 festivals are celebrated as family rites, and are not to he 
confounded with those that are parried on in the pagodas or temples, 
to which multitudes of people resort, and where all the rules of decency 
and modesty are violated without shan^e or.remorse. 

But, of all festivals, the most famous, at least in most countries, 
is that which is called Pongolf celebrated in the end of December or 
the winter solstice. It lasts three days ; during which time the Hindus 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compliments, something in the 
same manner as the Europeans do 6n the first day of the year. 

This portion of Hindft Paganism is too remarkable to bo passed over 
without a short'description of the principle circumstances winch attend 
it The feast of the Pongol is a season of rejoicing, for two special 
reasons. • The first is, that 'tho month of Mag/ia or December, every 
day*in which is unlucky, is about to expire ; and the other, that itojg*. 
to b<j succeeded by a iponth, oaeh day of which is fortunate. 

For the purpose of averting the evil offocts of this baleful month 


«i Or Pythons, Krishn^ slew the serpent Kali this month. 
» Or " boiling.' 1 
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of Maglia, about four o’clock in tho morning, a*sort of Sunnyasis go 
from door to door of every house, beating on a plate of iron or copper, 
which produces a piercing sound. All who sleep,, being thus roused, 
are counselled to take wise precautions, and to guard against the evil 
presages of the month, by expiatory offerings, and sacrifices to S'iva, 
who presides over it With this view, every meming, the wdmen scour 
a space of about two feet square before the door of the house, upon which 
they draw several white lines with hour. Upon these flfey place 
several little balls of cow-c{ung, sticking iq each a citron blassom. 

I have no doubt that,the little balls are designed tc^ represent the 
idol of PiJJaiyar or Yighnfisw&ra, the god of obstacles, whom they desire 
to appease with the flower; but I know not why .the blossoms of tho 
cition are chosen above all others. Each day t* use little lumps of cow- 
dung, with their flowers, are picked up and preserved in a private 
nlaee, till the last day of the month Maglia; and when that comes, the 
women, who arts alone charged with this ceremony, put the whole in a 
basket, and march from tho jouse, with musical instruments before 
them, elappingHhcir hands, lilFthey reach flic tank or other waste place 
where they dispose of the relics. 

r Ae first day of this festival is called BhOgi Pongol, or the Pongol 
dfllejoteing, 0 and it is kept by inviting the near relations to an enter¬ 
tainment^ which passes off with hilarity and mirth. 

The second day is called Surya Pongol , or Pongol ‘of the Stmf and 
is set apart of the honour of that luminary. Married women after 
purifying themselves by bathing, which they perform by plunging 
into the water, without taking off their clothes, and coming out all 
dripping with wet, set about boiling riee in the open air, and not 
under any cover. ’They use milk in the operation ; and when it begins 
to simmer, they make a loild cry, all at once, repeating the words, 
Pongol , 0 Pongol! The vessel is tlibn lifted off tho fire, and set before 
the idol of Viglmeswara, which is placed close ljy. Part of the mess 
of rice is offered to tho iiqpge ;»and, after standing there for some time, 
it is given to tho cow; and the remainder of the rice is then distribut¬ 
ed among tho people. 

This is tho great day of Visits among the Hindus. The saluta¬ 
tion begins by the question, Has the milk boiled to which the an¬ 
swer is “ It has boiled.” From this the, festival takes its name of 
Pongol; which is derived from tho verb Ponghedi in Tclugu, and 
Pongu in Tamul,‘both of whrch signify ‘»to boil.” * 

The third day, not less solemn than the preceding, is consecrated 
with ceremonies still more absurd, and is.called the Pongol of cows. 

In a great vessel, filled with watqr, they put some saffron^ the 
seeds of the tree Paratti q and leaves of the treo Vepu. r % After being 
well mixed, they go round all tho cows and oxen belonging & the 

o ^•’rather Indra’s pongol, he being Lord of Swarga, P Or l’crnm pongol, great jiongal. 
1 TJotton. r Margosa. 
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house, several times, sprinkling them with the water, as they fnrn to 
the four cardinal points. The Sfishfangam, or prostration of the eight 
members, is made .before them four times. Men only perform this 
ceremony, the women staying away. • 

The cows are then all dressed out, their horns being painted-with 
various colours, and ghrland% of flowers and foliage put round .their « 
necks and # over their backs. They likewise add strings of cocoa-nuts 
and other fruits, which are soon shaken off by the brisk motion of the 
animal which these trappings occasion, and are picked up by children 
ancl others, who, follow the cattle on purpose, and greedily cat what 
they gather, as something sacred. They are then driven, in herd, 
through the villager., and made to scamper ab6ut from side to side by 
the jarring noise of nup\y sounding instruments.* The remainder of 
the day, they are allowed to feed at largo without a keeper; and what¬ 
ever trespasses they commit are suffered to pass without notice oy 
restraint. * 

At last the festival copcVides by taking the idols from the temples, 
and carrying them in .pomp to the plach where the cattle have been 
again collected. The girls of pleasure, or dancers, who are found at all 
ceremonies, are not wanting here. They inarch at the head of‘h great 
concourse of people; now- and then making, a pause to exhibit their 
wanton movements and charm the audience with their lascivious songs. 

The whole* terminates with a pieee of diversion, which appears to 
be waggishness rather than any part of the ceremony. The numerous 
rabble who are present form themselves into a ring, and a live hare 
is let go in the <:nidst of it. Poor puss, finding no outlet by which it 
can escape, flies to one side and the other, sometimes making a spring 
over the heads of the throng, which produces inercdiblo mirth in the 
crowd, till tip creature is at length worh out and caught. The (idols 
are then reeonductcd to the temples, with the same pomp as when they 
were brought away. t And thus closes the festival ofi the Pomjol; the 
most celebrated, undoubtedly, of all t.Jie ptes which arc performed 
during the course of the year. , * 

Thus have we given an abridgement of the extravagant absurdi¬ 
ties to which the Hindus give themselves up, in the celebration of 
their festivals; and such is the excess'of folly to wjiiali the human 
mind can surrender itself,.in matters of religion, when it has no other 
light to guide its steps than its own, er when it hikes the dreary ‘ 
road of superstition. 

The grossness of the idolatry which universally prevails in India 
is such, that persons, educated in u way altogether dissimilar, find it 
difficult to comprehend how an intelligent people .should be attachecQp _ 
so absurd"a worship, and shbiild never have attempted to emerge from 
the £loom of darkness' into which they have been plunged : just as if it 
were possible to reason wisely on the subject of religion, and to form 
a rational systtfin, when the human understanding has God no longer 
for its ruler, nor revelation for its guide. 
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iTesides, humanly speaking, wo feel less surprize in this respect, 
when, upon attentive examination, we clearly perceive that the laws 
and customs, both civil and religious, of this people, are so closely 
combined together, that any infringement of the one is sure to break 
dowm the other. Education, prejudice, and national bias have, in all 
timds, led them to consider the two principal* pillars of cfvilization, 
religion and civil rule, to be indissolubly connected. 

The very extravagant*, also, of the Hindu idolatry, tire whole 
rituad of which is nothing less than the subversion of oomffion sense, 
serves to give it a deeper root in the hearts of a people, sensual, 
enthusiastic, and fond of the ftiarvellous. They* cannot see, in all the 
world, a religion preferable to their own; and, infatuated with theiridols, 
they shut their ears to the voice of nature, which .riesso loudly against it. 

But the Hindus are still more irresistibly attached to the species 
^*f idolatry whiejh they have embraced, by their pride, sensuality, and 
licentiousness. Whatever their religion sets before them tends to 
encourage these^vices ; and, ejimequently^alj their senses, passions, and 
interests are leagued in its favour. It is made up of diversion and 
amusement. Dances, shews, and lewdness, accompany it„and form a 
part ofthe divine worship. Their festivals are nothing but sports ; and, 
oh no occasion of life, are modesty and decorum more carefully excluded 
than during the celebration of their religious mysteries. How can a 
people “ignorant of all enjoyment but that of sensual gratification, fail to 
bo attached to a religion so indulgent to its peculiar passions ? 

Interest, also, that powerful engine, which puts in motion all 
human tilings, is a principal support ofthe edifice of^iindfi idolatry. 
Those who are at the head of this extravagant worship, most of them 
quite conscious of fts absurdity, are the most zealous in promoting its 
diffusion, because it affords them the means of living. Sivh impostors 
will suffer no opportunity to escapc’bv whfch they may more deeply 
infatuate the people with the idolatry and superstition in which they 
have been bred. Well aqquaiXted with the sway which their senses 
maintain over them, they take care to accompany the- public rites and 
ceremonies with all the pomp and splendour which can impose upon 
their fancy. 

These artifices are employed, above all, in some*celebrated Pago¬ 
das. The persons who preside there, win* live the year round, in 
voluptuous indolence, Upon the abundant offerings brought to them on 
the anniversary of their festival, spare no pains to gratify the supersti¬ 
tion which animates their votaries. Triumphal ears, superbly decorated 
in "the Hindu fashion, on which, the idpls are placed in # all their 
•yrlendid finely, areyxposed to public veneration. Songs, darning, 
•effCws, fire-works, and an unceasing round of diversions ; tl!e sight of 
an immense assembly, where numbers of the •wealthy Contend Vi th 
each other for the palm of luxurious extravagance and shew ; and 
above all, the extreme licence which prevails through •all classes, and 
tl^facility with which every individual can htynour the bent (/his 
<le*ires ; all these things are infinitely delightful to a people who have 
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no VelMi for any plth-mrc but that of the senses. They flv to those 
festivals, therefore, from all quarters. Even the poor liu>lianiliiian. 
to whom, with a numerous family, the scanty crop scarcely affords 
subsistence through the course of tlt« year, forgetful of his future 
wants, sells a part of his stock fora contribution to this ridie^Jous 
worship, and for offerings to tho impostors who thus entertain t,.iem 
at the expenee of the public credulity. ' / 

The place? where these festivals are held are famous all around, 
and are considered as holy and consecrated',spots; in order to keep up 
the delusion and increase the confidence of the people, 'flic Brahmans, 
who have the charge of the temples, besides the pomp and splendour 
with which they dazzle the multitude, have recourse to another 
species of imposture, not less powerful, amongst i race credulous in 
the extreme, and lovers of the marvellous. They preserve a long list 
of miracles, which they, pretend to have been wrought by the God of 
stone who resides in their temple, in behalf of those who have brought,* 
him rich offerings and trusted in him. {Sometimes ii is a barren woman 
whom he has blessed with 'fertility nietime one blind whom he 
has restored to sight ; v sometimes lepers who have been cured, or 
cripples who have recovered the use of their limbs. The silly Hindu 
swallows the bait, and never dreams of the designs of the imposture. 

This digression has insensibly led me too far out of my course ; 
my intention having been merely to shew, by the way, that the very 
extravagance of the ceremonies I have been describing, so far from 
rendering them ridiculous or contemptible, is the strongest aid to the 
progres.: of superstition and idolatry among the Hindus. 

If one adds to this the prodigious antiquity from which they draw 
their fabulous religion ; the wonderful and astonishing incidents in the 
lives of their,Go<ls, Giants, and early Kings ; tho enchantments,, true 
or imaginary, effected by their philosophers ; the austere seclusion of 
their ascetics ; rigid abstinence from animal food of all the nobler 
part of the nation; their daily and scrupulous purification; and, finally, 
their prayers and vain contemplation : a'l this may at least serve to 
excuse the excess of their superstition; and, at the same time, by 
shewing us the monstrous aberrations to which the human mind is 
subject in regard to religion, may lead, those amongst ourselves, who 
are conscious of clearer views and sounder information oh that import¬ 
ant subject, to be thankful to the Father of Mercies; who, by the 
blessing of the shining light of revelation, lias r< lieved us from the 
thick darkness of idolatry, "in which, for some secret purpose known 
only to Himself, and which it is not lawful for us to scrutinize, He 
lias permitted so many nations tf» grope; some of which, perhaps 
might have turned to a better account, than we have done, that in<Mi* 
mablo blessing, which, being a free and unmerited gift, is the more 
to bo prized. , 
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OF THE TEMPLES OF THE HINDUS AND THE CEREMONIES THEKtyPRACTISED. 

• i 

There is not, perhaps, .in the whole world, a land in which the 
Buildings destined for religions uses are so numerous as in India; and 
there are few' in which the popular credulity and superstition have better 
answered the purposes of the founders of .he false religions which 
have been there established. •. * 

One hardly secs a village, however smalf, in which there is not a 
Pagoda, or buildipg set apart to the worship af the divinities whom 
they adore. It has become^ proverbial• amongst them, that a man 
should not live whore there is no temple ; and they are satisfied that, 
sooner or later, some mischief must befal those who disregard this 
lyaxim. ^ 

Of the good works recommended to the rich, one of the most 
honourable and most meritorious is to lay out a part, of their fortune 
in erecting buildings for religious worship, and endowing them with 
a suitable revenue. Such works of merit never fail to draw down 
upon those who practise them the protection of the gods, the ^emission 
of sin, and a happy world after death. • 

Yet it happens that the greater number of those who ruin them¬ 
selves by these works of merjt, generally undertake them from motives 
of vtinity and ostentation rather than of # devotion. r ihese are the 
predominant vices amongst the Hindfts; and in this ease, above all 
others, the desire of renown apd of obtaining tlte praises of "men has, 
assuredly, more influence # on their conduct than any expectation of 
meriting the protection of the £ods, in honour of whom they incur 
thoso foolish exponcos. 

Besides the Temples of Viols that are seen in all the villages, vve 
meet with mhny in places insulated, and remote from all habitation : 
in woods, on the banks and .in the middle ftf rivers, near great lakes 
and other places ; but, above all, on mountains and even the steepest 
rocks. 

• This propensity for erecting pimples and'other religious houses, 
mountains and other elevated situations, is observable tlfroupjhout 

* India, in such a degree, that* scarcely a.summit is to be s*en that is 
not surmounted with some building of this nature. • t • 

This propensity I have thought worthy of remark; and I cannot 
attribute it senely to the desire of exhibiting their temples to greater 
advantage, or of rendering the glory of the founders more conspicuous 
in "the eves of posterity, fynt to other motives. Indeed, the conduct oft 
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the Hindus, in this Instance, is by no means peculiar. The Holy 
Scripture informs us that the same feeling existed, no’t only among the 
ancient idolatrous nations, but also extended to the chosen people of 
God. The Israelites were accustomed to cliuse a mountain, when 
they offered their supplications and sacrifices to the Lord. Solomon 
himself, before the building of 4 the Temple of Jerusalem religuwsly 
conformed to this practice, by ^electing Mount Gibcon, the highest 
eminence in his .neighbourhood, on which t* sacrifice his burnt-offer¬ 
ings. And when the ten tribes separated themselves, in tho reign of 
Jeroboam, they erected their sacrilegious,altars on the mountain 
of Samaria. • 

When God prescribed to the Israelites the conduct they were to 
pursue, in taking possession of the land of Camtifn; he commanded 
them, above all things, to demolish ,the temples of idols, which the 
nations who inhabited that country had erected on the mountains, and., 
other “ high places to break the images in pieces, and to destroy 
the “ Groves” which they had planted„raijd under the cover of which 
they probably hid (as the Hindfis do af the present day) the objects 
of their idolatrous worship. ' 

Besides the temples of the idols, there are to be seen inwall partj 
of India, objects of the popular worship, represented by statues of stone 
or of baked earth, but most commonly sculptured in blocks of''granite. 
Many of these ah; met with near the high roads; at the entrance into 
villages ; on the banks of the lakes ; but, above all, under bushy trees 
of that kind, chiefly, which are held sacred by the superstition of the 
country. Such ere the Aruli-maram, Ala-maram, Beuina-rnaram , and 
other trees ; and under the shadow of their branches tho Hindtis delight 
to deposit the gods whom they adore. Of the infinite number of 
images of stone, that are scattered all c cer the country, some arc 
placed under niches, but the grcatcr'number arc exposed in the open air. 

The most of the Hindi! temples have a most miserable appearance, 
and resemble ovens rather than places designed for the residence of 
gods. Some of them likewise answer die purpose of a court of justice, 
a town hall, or a choultry for tho reception of travellers, as well as a 
temple for religious worship. But there are some also, which, from 
a distant view, have a majestic appearance, and which ..by the taste of 
their architecture, sometimes excite the admiration of the traveller, 
and recal those times of antiquity when artists laboured for posterity 
as well as for contemporary fame, by erecting solid and durable 
works, which outlast the flimsy, though more elegant erections of others. 

The form of the larger temples, both ancient and modern, [s 
always the same. The Hindus are attached in all things to the ancien t™ 
customs of their ancestors; and they have not departed from them in 
the style of their public 1 edifices. For this reason, their architecture 
most probably exhibits a more faithful model of the manner of building 
used by the first civilized nations than that of the Egyptians or the 
Greeks can do. 
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The gate of entrance of their great pagodas is cut through a 
iiuge pyramid, which gradually becomes narrower, and almost always 
finishes at the top in a crescent. This pyramid frftnts the east, towards 
which the gate of every temple small or great is turned. 

' In pagodas of the first order, beyond the pyramid, there is com¬ 
monly a large court; at the end of which another gate appears, cut 
like the former, through a second pyramid, massy, but not so lofty as 
the first. This being prjbsed through, there is another court; at the 
end* of which the temple tor the residence? of the idol is buTlt. 

Opposite to the gSte *>f the temple, and in* the middle of the 
second court, there is. placed, upon a large pedpstal, or*in a kind of 
niche, supported Ijy four pillars, and open on all sides, a grotesque 
figure, representing a cow or bull, lying flat on its belly. Sometimes 
it represents the Lingam, sometimes the god,Vighneswara, Hanuman, 

' the serpent Gapella, or some other of the principal objects of their 
idolatry. The divinity, situated in this niche* is the first object to 
which the votaries present tfcluiir homage.* They adore it by making 
the Sashf&ngam before it; at the same time,* touching the pavement 
with Jjoth corners of their forehead. Some, less ardent, instead of the 
^ashtiyigam, content themselves with the Namaskaram, by joining 
their hands together, and raising them to their forehead, thumping 
their elfveks with the right hand. After this homage to the exterior 
object of worship, they are allowed to enter into the interior of 
the temple. 

The door is generally narrow and low, although it b* the only 
aperture through which air and the light of day can enter, the use of 
windows being vyholly unknown to the Hindus. The building is 
divided into two, and sometimes into three parts ; all on a level. One 
of these divisions is very lJirge, tq accommodate all jfbrsons of good 
caste who chuse to enter. This njay be called the Nave; and the 
smaller one, wltich we may <^ill the Sanctuary? is separated from the 
other, communicating only by a door, which can be opened by nobody 
but him who holds the office oftsacrificer and chief functionary of the 
temple. He only, and a few of his attendants by his leave, can enter 
into this sacred place to dress the idol, to wash it, to offer it flowers, 
incense, lighted lamps, frvlits, betel, butter, milk, rich apparel, 
ornaments of gold and silver, and a thousand otltcr articles of which 
their sacrifice and offering consist. 

The nave of the temple is sometimes arched with brick, but 
gepcrally with a ceiling constructed of large, and massy blocks, sup¬ 
ported by pillars of hewn stone rising fr«m the floor, the .capitals of 
’ which are composed of two other sohdstones, which cros^ each»other 
and support rafters of the same material, which also extend crosswise 
through 'the whole length and breadth of th*e ceiling. Upon these 
rafters are placed other hewn stones, flatter and broader, with which 
the temple is roofed. The chinks are stopped with "good cement to 
kfjep out the water. 

. The scarcity of timber in India may probably account for i(> 
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being never used in die construction of their temples. Perhaps also 
the ambition of having solid and durable edifices has determined 
them to use only brick and stone. But, it is certain that wood is 
no where employed in a HindCi temple but for the doors. 

The sanctuary or receptacle of the idols is generally constructed ) 
with a dome. The whole building is low, no doubt tronf the difficulty 
of finding stones adapted to the length of column necessary for the 
support of the" roof. The proper proporl ion of height is therefore 
deficient ill'the Hindu temples; which, beifig added to the waiit of 
circulation of air, by the narrowness of the doors, often occasions 
unpleasant^onsequences to those who frequent them. 

If wo combine with these horrors, the infectious effluvia arising 
from the smell of decayed flowers, burning lamps, libations of oil and 
melted butter, added to the rank perspiration of a multitude squeezed 
together in such a placed we may form some idea of the stench which 1 ■’ 
exhales from the shrines of the deities of India. 

The horrid filth, too, hi which tfic .,0 divinities are kept, cannot 
fail to be disgusting to unpractised eyes. It would be difficult to 
imagine any thing more hideous than their appearance. They are 
generally represented in frightful or ridiculous attitudes-;. but no 
distinguishing feature can be perceived, on account of the dark hue 
they contract by being prepetually daubed with oil and melt del .butter, 
mixed with other ingredients. They have the same custom of black¬ 
ening the triumphal cars, which are every where seen transporting the 
idols through the streets, in their processions; but this dingy and 
filthy appearanct.’ is admired, as proceeding from the frequent oblations 
of butter and oil, to which they give the name of N»vedyam or conse¬ 
cration. Without this, objects of worship could not b,e consecrated ; for 
no statue or/-' image can be exhibited & public adoration until the 
Purohita Br&hman has invoked, into it the Divinity, by virtue of his 
mantras, and has consecrated it by drenching it with oil and liquid 
butter. , ° 

Something analogous to this practice may be observed in the 
Holy Scripture. Thus Jacob, after his dream, “ rose up early in the 
“ morning, and took the stone that he bad put for his pillows, and set 
■ “ it up for a pillar t and poured oil upon the top of it/’ (Gen. xxviii. 
18.) And afterwards, in ftlluding to it, the angel says to him : “ I am 
“ the God of Bethel, where thou anointodst the pillar, and where 
“ thou vowedst a vow unto'me.” (Gen. xxxi. li>.) Libations of oil 
were employed in the same manner, by many ancient nations, in, the 
consecration of living and inanimate objects. 

®ut fo return to the Efindft temjfles. Besides the idols in the' 
interior or sanctuary, pther objects of worship are set up iq different 
parte, sculptured on the pillars which support the building; and on 
the walls. 

Jn the outer court, the niches, in which the images of men or 
„animals are set, have tlie front filled with figures bearing allusion to their 
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fables, or in soipe eases with the most monstrous obscenities. Hie 
principal walls without, which are of strength proportioned to the 
rest of the building, are likewise covered with theiri, in some instances, 
all round. 

‘Some of these idols, and in particular tjie principal ione which 
resides in tht> sanctuary, are clothed ‘with valuable garments, and 
adorned with jewels of great price. A golden or silver crown is never 
wanting, or rays of glory jbf the same metal, for their heajjs. In the 
great temples these ornaments tfre enriched with precious stones, 
encreasing their value to many thousand pagoda coins. But all this 
finery, lavished on such hideous forms, tends oidy to make them more 
horrid ; and, what still'increases their deformity,*is the eyes, mouth, 
nose and ears of gfild and silver, which are 'frequently stuck upon 
their sooty heads. • 

On the outside of the temple, opposite to the door of entrance and 
at a small distance* there is commonly a pillar »,of granite erected, of 
an octagonal shape, cut fror* a single b?oc<k, sometimes forty or fifty 
feet in height. It ig inserted in a huge pedestal* formed of one or more 
pieces # of freestone. Its base is square, and has several figures sculp¬ 
tured on jt. The capital of the column terminates in a square, from 
the corners of which small bells are commonly hung. On the middle 
of this square, at the summit of the column, there is a sort of grate on 
which incense is sometimes burned ; but they, more commonly, have 
lighted lamps. 

High columns of this kind are frequently met with on the high¬ 
ways ; and where they stand, in desert places, the "devotees in the 
neighbourhood keep the lamps occasionally burning on the tops. 

I am led to-ijj^lieve tli^t these lofty pillars, which are always 
placed towards the east, are elected in hongur of fire, or* rather of the 
sun, the brightest emblem of that element. In the festival of Dipali 
formerly described, which appears to be instituted in honour of the 
fire, many lamps are lighted on the tops of the pillars, as long 
as the festival continues. Sometimes they are wholly in a blaze, by 
wrapping many pieces of new cloth round the column, and setting 
them on fire. 

• 

There ar*e Some celebrated temples, whose ineome is sufficient to 
maintain several thousand persons, employed in the various functions 
of idolatrous worship. These are of various castes, though the greater 
number are Brahmans. 

t Of these various ministers of^the teqjples, the sacrifices occupy 
•the first rank. They may be either Br&hmans, or of any oth*er cgste ; 
fin*! in some temple's, under Certain circumstances, even Pariahs as¬ 
sume the qffice of sacrifices. This I know to be the case in a celebrated 
temple in the Mysore, called M3lc6tta, at a solemn festival celebrated 
there every year.* The Pariahs, on that occasion, are the first to 

• 

> For a full account of this place see Buchanan, Vol. ii. p. 69, &c. 
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enter into tlie sanctuary of the temple, with offering^ to the idol; and 
the Brahmans do not begin till they have ended. 

The oblations or sacrifices offered in most of the Hindi! temples 
consist of the simple productions of nature, such as boiled rice, 
flowers, fruits, and the like, but above all of lamps, of which many 
thousands are sometimes seem burning in the temple They feed 
them with, butter, in preferend to oil. 

The Hindi* priests regularly oflbr upf sacrifice twice every, day, 
evening and morning. They always begin the ceremony by washing 
the idol that is the object of it. The water “used is brought from the 
river or tank, with 'processional pomp and .state. In some great 
pagodas, it is brought on the backs of elephants,, escorted by many 
of the Brahmans and other ministers of the temple, preceded by the 
musicians and dancers belonging to if. 

In smaller temples, the Brahmans themselves bring it morning" 
and evening, on theii-heads, in copper pitchers, attended by the music, 
the dancing girls and other assistants. 'The water, 'so set apart for 
washing the idols, is called Ttrthafn , or holy wateiv 

When the sacrifieer has washed the images, he offers bp the 
sacrifice; the material of which is generally brought by the Votaries. 1 

Two things are indispensably necessary to the sacrifieer in 
performing the ceremony : several lighted lamps, and a bell, which he 
holds in his left hand during the whole time, while, with his right 
hand, he offers his oblation to the gods, and adorns them with flowers; 
imprinting on tbeir foreheads, and various parts of their bodies, some 
of the marks which the Hindus are accustomed to apply to themselves, 
with sandal wood and cow-dung ashes. The foltowers of Vishnu in 
this case, impress on their idols the figure of mm’JVama. A! 1 the 
sacrifices are accompanied with mantras suited to to the circumstances, 
and with innumerable bows aitd gesticulations, the most of which 
would appear exceedingly ridiculous ti/an European. 

During the actual performanm of the sacrifice, the priest is 
quite alone in the sanctuary, the door of which he closes. The 
unholy multitude remain in the nave, silently waiting till he has done. 
What-he does they cannot know, only hearing the soun/1 of his boll. 
The whole ceremony is pgrformed with the utmost rapidity, and with 
no signs of reverence or awe. 

When it is over, he* comes out, and distributes part of the 
articles yjjjpeh had been offered to the idols. This is received as 
something holy, and is eaten immediately, if it be fruit, rice, or 
any ^.article of food. If flowers, they, stick them in their turbans; 
and the girls entwine them? 'in their hair. Last of all, the priest 
takes’some Of the Tiotham or holy water in the hollow of ’his hand, 
which is drank by those who can reach it; after which the, assembly 
breaks up. 

rNext to the saerificers, the most important persons about,the 
temples are the dancing,girls, who call themselvet Diva-dmi. ser- 
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vants or slaves of the gods. Their profession, requires of them to be 
open to the embraces of persons of all castes. 

Every temple, according to its size, entertains a bandiof these, to 
the number of eight, twelve, or more. The service they perform 
consists of dancing qnd singing. The first they execute Wth grace, 
though with lascivious attitudes and motions. *Their chanting is gene¬ 
rally confined to the obscene songs whicl! relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious lives ^f tliair gods. * # 

*They perform their religious duties at the temple to which they be¬ 
long twice a-day, morning*and.evei\mg. They are also obliged to assist 
at all the public coremonies, which They enliven w^th their dance and 
merry song. As goon’as their public business is over, they open 
their cells of infamy, and frequently convert’the temple itself into 
a stew. * . 


They are bled to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caSte, and an^ frequently of resectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear bf pregnant womgn, in the belief that it 
will tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 
their husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn 
out, a girl, to the service of the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life 
to which the daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family. 

These prostitutes arc the only females in India who may learn to 
read, to sing, and to dance. Such accomplishments belong to them 
exclusively, and are, for that x’eason, held by the rest of thS sex in 
such abhorrence, that every virtuous woman would consider the 
mention of them as <m affront. 


These performers are suj(>orted out of the revenues ojfthe temple, 
of which they receive a considerable* share. • But their dissolute pro¬ 
fession is still mere productive. In drder to stipulate more briskly 
the passion which their lewd employment is intended to gratify, they 
have recourse to the same artifices as are used by persons of their sex 
and calling in other countries. Perfumes, elegant and attractive 
attire, particularly of the head, sweet-scented flowers intertwined with 
exquisite art about their beautiful hair, multitudes of ornamental 
trinkets adaptbd'with infinite taste t to the different parts of the body, a 
graceful carriage and measured step, indicating luxurious delight; 
such are the allurements and the eharqis which thes# enchanting 
syrens display to accomplish their seductive designs. 

•From infancy they arc instructed in Jlie various modes of kind¬ 
ling the fire of voluptuousness in the coldest hearts; and they gvell 
kndtv how to vary tncir arts afcd adapt -them to the particulhr dispo¬ 
sition of those whom they wish to seduce. • • • 

At the same time, notwithstanding their alluring demeanor, they 
cannot be accused of those gross indecencies which are’often publicly 
exhibited by women of their stamp in Europe; particularly the exposure 
of the person andjthe lascivious airs which one would think capable of* 
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inspiring the most determined libertine with disgust: on the contrary, 
of all the women in India, the eonnnon girls, and particularly the 
dancers at the temples, are the most decently clothed. They are so 
nice in covering every' part of the body, as to have the appearance of 
being affectedly precise, or as if they intended, by the contrast with 
the more‘open attire »f otlqjr dames, to excite' more, strongly the 
passion which they wished to ftspire, by carefully veiling a part of. 
the charms winch it covets. ( I 

NeitHbr can they be*reproaehfcd with that impudent assufance 
exhibited in public by the Messalinps of Europe. Shameless as the 
dancing girls of India* appear toj&c, tlfey will not venture, upon any 
occasion, to stop a man in the streets, or to take any indecent liberty 
in public. And, on the other hand, a man wlfo would take sucii 
liberties, even with a prostitute, so far from being applauded, or joked 
with, by the spectators^ns happens in some other countries, would be* 
obliged* to hide his head for shame, and would be treated with marks 
of indignation. • - ■* „ 

Relaxed as the manners of the Hindus are, they know how to 
observe, in public, that decorum which every class of people owes to 
another, in the intercourse of life ; and which are never violated, with 
impunity, but in nations arrived at the last degree of corruption. 

After the Dancing Women, the next order of persons ■employed 
in the service of the temples is that of the Players on Musical Instru¬ 
ments. Everv Pagoda, of any note, has a band of Musicians ; who, 
as well as the dancers., are obliged to attend at the temple twice every 
dax r , to make it“ring with their discordant sounds and inharmonious 
airs. They are also obliged to assist at, all public ceremonies and 
festivals, to enliven them with their music ; and they, likewise, are 
paid from the revenue of the temple. n 

Their hand generally consists of wind instruments, resembling 
clarionets and hautboy's; to which they add cymbals and several kinds 
of drums. They produce, out of these instruments, a confusion of 
sharp and piercing sounds, little suited to please an European ear. 
They are acquainted, however, with music, in two parts. Intermixed 
with the instruments, they have always a bass and a high counter ; the 
first of which is produced by blowing'into a kind ef tube, widened 
below, and yielding an uninterrupted and uniform stream of sound 
resembling the braying of a wide horn. 

Part of the musicians execute the vocal part, and sing hymns in 
honour of the gods. The Brahmans, and other d evotees, sometimes 
join in tlje chorus, and sometimes sing, separately, airs or other sac^ed^ 
pieces of their own composition. ,• • • 

The Dancing Worpcn, the Singers, and the Instrumental Perform¬ 
ers relieve one another, by taking up their several parts, in rotation, 
to the close of the ceremony ; which is often terminated by a procession 
around the temple ; whilst, night and morning, the jovial girls fail not 
to perform the Arati t.vor the idols of the temple, for the purpose of 
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averting the fatal influence of the looks and‘glances of envious or 
evil-minded persons; the gods themselves not being exempt from that 
species of incantation. • 

In the band of musicians belonging to each temple, the most 
conspicuous performer of all is the Sattuva, who heats time. He does 
it by tappings with his lingers on each side ftf a sort of drum tightly 
braced. As he beats, his head, shoulders, arms, and event muscle of 
his frame, are in motion. 'He rouses the musicians V ilh his voice, 
and •animates them with *his Astaires ; wild, at times, lie appears 
agitated with violent eonvailsionsA . 

To a European car, as we lam^lready remarked, the vocal and 
instrumental music of ttie Hindus would appear equally contemptible. 
Vet they have a Cblmut like ours, composed of seven notes; and they 
are taught music methodically. •They are likewise expert in keeping 
time, and they have also our variety of keys. 

In their Vocal Music, a monotonous dulnes\ prevails ; and, in the 
Instrumental, they produce* nothing but Hiarsli, sharp, and piercing 
sounds,, which would shock the least delicate erir. 


Wut, although the Hindu music, when compared with the Euro- 
pban, <h)t,% not deserve the name, I conceive that we have degraded it 
beneath its humble deserts. European cars and musicians are by no 
means impartial judges. To appreciate their music rightly, we ought 
to go hack two or three thousand years, and place ourselves in those 
remote ages when the Druids and other leaders of the popular belief 
in the greater part of Europe, used, in their rites, nothing b»t dismal 
and horrid shrieks, and had no instrumental music but what was 
produced by clashing one plate of metal against another, by beating 
on a stretched skin, or raising a dull and droning sound from a horn 
or a rude instrument, of twisted hark- m • 

We ought to recollect tliai the HindusJiavo never had the thought, 
of bringing any tiling to pertcAion ; and that, in science,’arts, and 
manufactures, they have remained stationary at the point whore they 
were two or three thousand years ago. Their musicians, in those 
remote ages, were as skilful as those of the present time. But if we 
compare the Hindu music, as,we now hear it, with that of Europe, as 
it was two or’tlfree thousand years ago, I have # n’o doubt that the 
former would take high precedence over all others in a similar stage 
of society. » 

The gamut of the Hindus is exactly the same as ours, being com¬ 
posed of the same number of notes, and arranged in the same way. 
It is expressed by the signs or syllables following : 1 

* Sa , Pi, Go, .1 fa, Pa, 'No, .Vi, So; of 
•ut, re, mi. fa, t sol, la, «♦, ut. * 

ami also Sa, Ni, Do, Pa, Mo, Ga, Pi, So; or 

ut, si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, ub 

Tiff musicians of India have no more than tl*roe and thirty twncs ; 
each of which h,is its narticular name. Yet. lhmigh*Hioir wlioltf 
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musical knowledge is? limited to these thirty-three airs, there ai’o tow 
that know them all; and the greater number are not capable of playing 
one half of them. • 

• All the musicians belonging to the temples are taken from the 
caste of IJprfterx, one of the lowest among the STulras. The department * 
of wind-instruments befongs, ^almost exclusively, to tliis caste, or to 
others of a rank equally lowland, so degraded has the employment 
become injlie tyes of the Hindu peojffe, tlmt no individual of a respec¬ 
table caste 0 would condescend to jwjra wiifd-instrument to his mt)uth. 
But tlie Brahmans themselves disdain not »to practise upon stringed 
instruments: a preference whietp^'ill be" afterwards accounted for. 

The expenee of the idolatrous worship of the Hindvts being very 
considerable, the several Pagodas have, necessarily, resources for defray¬ 
ing it. In several districts they draw a sort of tithe out of the produce 
of - the harvest. In other parts, they have the absolute property of- 
extensive lands, exempted from all taxation ; the produce of which is 
exclusively assigned to those who perform the rites of the temple. 
Besides, the humblest Pagoda is not without great {lumbers of votaries 
and devotees ; who bring in considerable offerings, in money, trinkets, 
cattle, provisions, and other articles ; all which are divided amongst 
the functionaries of the temple, according to their dignity aiul rank. 

Sometimes the revenues of a temple, arising from such-offerings, 
have been large enough to tempt the cupidity of some of the Princes, 
particularly of the Mahommcdan race. These considerate rulers have 
sometimes found it convenient to lay hold of more than one half of the 
income proceeding from the offerings made to the temple-by the devo¬ 
tees; which they represented to he but a fair indemnification for 
their trouble in protecting the religion of the country. 

In the several Pagodas, tho BralimarfS, who are the principal minis¬ 
ters, omit no sort of imposture to keep up the popular credulity, and to 
allure votaries to the? worship of that ;ileity by which they live. For 
this purpose, they resort to various means; amongst which may he 
enumerated the Oracles, which they’ascribe to their deities, and the 
Miracles which they perform. The oracles are managed by some 
expert Br&hmans, who understand this sort of roguery, and contrive 
to introduce some person within the ’images, which are generally 
hollow, or conceal themselves hard by so as not to be observed, and, 
from that concealment, harangue the multitude ; all of whom firmly 
believe that it is the image itself that speaks, and therefore listen to 
the oracular admonition with awful silence. The .mpostors who carry 
on this deception, sometimes take upon themselves to predict 
futip’c events, but in so obscure and ambiguous ja way, that, however 
the issue may turn out, they ’ may always have it in their power to 
make it acecfrd with their predictions. 

But the most successful artifice is generally in causing complaints 
to he made to Che idol, that the number of his votaries and the value 
of their offerings are, decreasing. They represent him as saying; in 
teplv. that^K' the zeal* of the people docs not wax,, warmer, and flic 
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offerings increase, instead of failing oft', he will quit the temple, 
abandon a people so ungrateful for his protection, and retire into some 
other country where he will be better received. , 

At other times the priests put the idols in irons, chaining their 
hands and feet They exhibit them to the people in this humiliating 
state, into wjiicli they tell them they h§ve been brought By rigorous 
creditors, from whom their gods had Ixten obliged, in tirpes of trouble, 
to borrow money to supply tlirnr wants. They declase that the inex¬ 
orable creditors^ refuse to Set th\ <jnd at liberty until the whole sum, 
with interest, snail have bpon paicV The ]>eople come forward, alarmed 
at the sight of their divinity inVjrons; and,, thinking it the most 
meritorious of all goo^l works to colftribute to bis deliverance, they 
raise the sum required by the Brahmans for # that purpose; and this 
being settled, the chains arc sqon dissolved* and the idol restored to 
liberty. , • 

In some famous temples, such as that of Tirupati, they make use 
of silver chains, instead of y'<*n, when it is necessary to put the idol 
under restraint!. ' . 

Another sort of imposture is often practised by the Brahmans in 
ipany paRts; which consists in announcing to the people, and making 
them believe, that the idol is afflicted with a dreadful malady, brought 
on by the vexation of perceiving the devotion of the people and their 
forme? confidence abating from day to day. In such Cases, the idol is 
sometimes taken down from the pedestal, and placed at the door of the 
pagoda, where they rub his forehead and temples with various drugs. 
They set befoi’c liirn all sorts of potions and medicines, shaving the 
most earnest endeavours to euro him by these ordinary means: hut all 
the resources of aft proving useless, while the disorder continues to 
increase, the Brahmans sendj out their emissaries to all parts to spread 
the afflicting news. An ignorant ahd stupid people implicitly believes 
in the ridiculous imposture, a^d hastens with gifts and offerings. The 
deity beholding such proofs of reviving piety and confidence, feels 
himself instantly relieved fr*m lys melancholy, and resumes liis station. 

The Brahmans who direct the public worship, frequently resort 
to another species of trick, equally gross as the former, for the purpose 
of inspiring q salutary fear of the idol, and of attracting ample dona¬ 
tions to his temple. This is effected by Representing their god as 
enraged against certain individuals who have offended him, into whose 
bodies he has sent a Pisaclia or demon, b> avenge his iiAulted honour 
upon them by every species of tormont. 

' * Persons accordingly appear, .wandeyng ’about in all parts of the 

country, exhibiting* by dreadful convulsions and contortions, every 
symptom of being possessed *by the evil spirit. Well iiKtrucfhd in 
tneir art they tell a marvellous story, wherever they g<t, of some god 
or other, to whom they are obnoxious, having serft a fiend to dwell 
within them and to torment them. To prove that it i%‘really a wicked 
demon that haunts them, they babble in various languages^of which 
they have had a previous smattering, but, winch now-^qppears to be 
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the immediate inspiration of the demon who resides within them. 
They publicly devour all sorts of meat, drink inebriating liquors, and 
openly violate the most sacred rules of their caste. All these trans¬ 
gressions are laid to the charge of the devil that possesses them ; and 
no blame attaches to the unwilling instrument. The people, More 
whom thcSc impostures are exhibited, unsuspicious of the fraud, arc 
tilled with dismay; and prostrate themselves before the evil spirit, 
with sacrifice «aiul oblations, to render -him innoxious. Whatever 
he asks they bring. They give hiyi fj eat wind to drink abundantly ; 
and, when he leaves them, they accompany^ him wit*pomp and with 
the sound of instruments, till he avows sit some other place, where he 
plays the same gaiqe, and finds^ts silly dupes. ,In the lucid moments, 
which he can easily command, he exhorts the erojvds of spectators to 
profit by the awful example before them, to have more regular confi¬ 
dence in that god by whom lie himself has been so grievously punished, 
to conciliate his friendship by offerings and gifts, that they may not 
be subject to the same severe punishments which'have befallen him 
for his defects in piety and’faith. ’ ♦ 

o 

Another contrivance of the Brahmans, employed with no less 
success, consists in the public testimony they give to a vast if umber 
of pretended Miracles wrought by the god of their temple, in favour of 
numerous votaries, who have shown their faith in him, and brought 
him abundant offerings. These miracle.' comprehend the ctiro of all 
sorts of disease; of the Wind who have regained their sight ; the lame 
who have recovered their limbs ; and the dead who have been raised. 

Buf the miracle which takes precedence of all others, and is 
always listened to with the highest delight and admiration’, is the 
fecundity conferred on numbers of women, who remained in a barren 
state, till their prayers and their offering^ obtained from their divinity 
the gift of children. We have setTn that sterility in India is accounted 
a curse, and that a childless woihan is jlways despised. 

The Hindus consider a man to be rich only in proportion to the 
number of his children. However numerous a man’s family may be, 
be ceases not to offer prayers for its increase. A fruitfid wife is the 
highest blessing, in the eyes of a Hindu : and no misery can he 
compared with that of a barren bed. 

The children beoomeuuseful at an early age. At five,or six years 
old they tend, the smaller animals. Those that are stouter, or a little 
more advanced, take care f>f the cows and oxen; whilst the adult 
assist their fathers in agricultural labour, or in at y bther way in which* 
they can afford comfort to the authors of their being. 

/Superstition has a powerful influence in keeping up this vehe¬ 
ment desire of having children, which prevails among the Hindus ; 
for, according to,their* maxims, the greatest misery that can betide 
any man is to be destitute of a son, or a grandson, to take chargo of 
his obsequies. Tn such a state he cannot look for a happy world 
hereaftei? 
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in pursuance of this system, wo see their barren women 
continually running from temple to temple, ruining themselves fre¬ 
quently by the extravagance of their donations to obtain from the 
ruling divinities the object of their ardent desires. The Brahmans 
have .turned the populqmcredulity on this point to good account; and 
there is no considcrabljpemplc, whose residing deity does not, amongst 
many other miracle^^xcel in that of coring barrenness in women. 

There are somo*mplcs, hmvever, of greater celebrity Chan others 
in tikis way, to which woiwen inyijt state, resort in preference. Such 
is that famous one of Tirupati in Vie Carnatic. Sterilp women frequent 
it, in crowds, to obtain children\jom the Gyd Veneata Rama who 
presides there. On tljgir arrival, they* apply, first,of all, to the Br&h- 
mans, to whom thoy disclose the nature of tljeir pilgrimage and the 
object of their vows. The Brainpans prescribe to the credulous women 
to pass the night in the temple, in expectation that, by their faith and 
piety, the resident god may visit them and render them prolific. In 
the silence and darkness of tiny light, thi^Bralnntins, as the vicegerents 
of the god, visit the women* and in propel’ time disappear. In the 
morning, after duo inquiries, they congratulate them on the benignant 
reception they have met with from the god ; and, upon receiving the 
gifts which they have brought, take leave of them, with many 
assurances that the object of their yows will speedily lie accomplished. 

The “women, having no suspicion of the roguer y of the Brahmans, 
go home in the full persuasion that they have had intercourse with the 
divinity of the temple, and that the god who has deigned to visit them 
must have removed all impediments to their breeding • 

There are many other excesses, still more extravagant, to which 
the credulity and Superstitious bias of the Hindus have led them, in 
this particular. Among imyiv examples of this kind which I could 
mention, I shall take notice of oik? only; which some o*f my readers 
will find as much difficulty belieVing .as I do in relating it: so 
repugnant it is to all deceqcy and modesty ; though I know it to be true. 

At about ten leagues tf> th» southward of Scringapatam, there is 
a village called Nanjanagud , where there is a temple, famous over all 
the Mysore. Amongst the numbers of votaries, of every caste, who 
resort to it, a t jjreat proportion consists of barren women, who bring 
offerings to the god of the place, and pray /or the*gift of fruitfulness 
in return. “But the object is not to be accomplished by the offerings 
and prayers alone, the disgusting part oS the ccremony’being still to 
follow. On retiring from the temple, the woman and her husband 
repair to the common sewer, to wlych all the pilgrims resort in obedi- 
•eneo to the calls of nature. There, the husband and wife collect, with 
the4r hands, a quantity of thft ordure ;• which they set apart, with a 
mark upop it, that it may not be touched by aqy one else; and. with 
their fingers in this condition, they take of the watei* of the sewer in 
the hollow of their hands, and drink it. Then they pe/form ablution, 
a n;I l’etire. 

In two or tljrce days, they return to the place of filth^n jjisit tW 
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mass of ordure whiok fhey loft. They turn it over with their Sands, 
break it, and examine it m every possible way; and* if tliey find that 
any insects or vermin are engendered in it, they consider it afavour- 
ablp prognostic for the woman. But, if no symptoms of animation 
are observed in the mass, they depart, disappointed and sorrowful, 
being convinced that tli? cause, of barrennessjjp not been removed. 

But thesq abominable practices, detestabfe Jltahoy appear, are not 
the worst (hat the inordinate desire of .having pwrority gives rise to in 
India. There are some, so enoi;nmusly 'wicked, that every tiling 
recorded in histoyy of the debauchee and obscenities that were prac¬ 
tised among the Greeks in thetaftiple'of Venus, by the courtesans 
consecrated to that goddess, sinks to nothing irptho comparison. 

There are temples,, in some solitary places, where the divinity 

requires to be honoured with the most unbounded lincentiousness. 

He promises children to the barren women who will lay aside the 

most inviolable rules of decency and shame, and } in honour of him, 

subriiit to indiscriminate embraces. < , 

« * ( 

An annual festival Os held, in the month of January, at those in¬ 
famous sinks of debauchery ; where, I need not say, great numbers of 
the libertines of both sexes assemble, from all quarters. Besides liarrqn 
wives, who come in quest of issue, by exposing their persons, some' of 
them having bound themselves by* a vow to grant their favours to 
numbers, many other dissolute women also attend, to do honouf to the 
infamous deity, by prostituting themselves, openly and without shame, 
before the gates of his temple. 

There is an ‘abominable rendezvous of debauchery of this sort at 
the distance of four or five leagues from the place where I am now 
writing these pages. It is on the banks of the Kaveri, in a desert 
place called Junjinagati. There is a moan-looking Pagoda thepe, in 
which one of those detestable idols* resides who require to he honoured 
by the grossest abominations. r Jthc Jaifliary festival is regularly cele¬ 
brated there by great crowds of both sexes, .with all their ceremonies 
and vows. « 1 

In the district of Coimbatore, near a village called Kara-madai, 
I have seen a temple of this description ; and it was pointed out to me 
that such places of debauchery were always situated ip desert places, 
far removed from afi habitations/ *• 

I shall, next, take notice of another sort of Vows, very common 
amongst the Hindus ; which are absolved by suffering mutilation in 
various ways, or by enduring bodily torments. They are generally 
undertake on occasions of disease,‘or any other danger, from wlijeh 
they suppose they can he delivered by tljpir efficacy. One of the njpst 
common consists in stamping, upon the shoulders, chest, and othor 
parts bf the bbdy v witlf a red-not iron, certain marks, to represent the 
armour of their gods ; the impressions of which are never effaced, but 


4 Jtie celebrated Maharaja —trial in Bombay throws light upon the statements in the 
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aro accounted sacred, and are ostentatiously displayed as marts of 
distinction. 

A practice very-common ampng the devote* consists in laying 
themselves 'at their whole length on the ground, and rolling in that 
posture all round the temples, or before the cars on which the idols 
are placed in, solemn processions. Omsueh decisions, it is curious to 
see the numbers of enthusiasts who roll'in that manner before the car, 
over the roads and streets, during the whole of the procession, regard¬ 
less t>f the stones, thorns, dnd outer impediments which thiy encount¬ 
er in their progress, and. by whAdi they are mangled all over. It is 
in this class of enthusiasts thJt sorn'a individual? are found so complete¬ 
ly inspired by the denfon of a barbaroTis fanaticism, or seduced by the 
first incitements of a delirious glow, that th«y roll themselves under 
the car on which the idols are .drawn, and* are voluntarily crushed 
under the wheels. The surrounding crowd of enthusiasts, so far from 
trying to prevent this act of devotion, loudly applaud the zeal of the 
victims, and exalt fhem amojigst the Gotta 

One of the severest tests to which the devotees of India are accus¬ 
tomed to expose themselves, is that which they call in many places 
QhiclfMari. The name arises from this specios of self-infliction being 
generally" practised in honour of the goddess Mari-amnui or ( Marima) 
one of the most wicked and sanguinary of all that are adored in India. 
At mafty temples, consecrated to this cruel divinity', a'sort of gibbet is 
erected, with a pulley at the arm, tlirough which a line passes with a 
sharp hook at the end. Those who have vowed to undergo the rough 
trial of Chidi Mari, place themselves under the gibbqf, from Much the 
rope and iron hook are let down. Then, after, benumbing the flesh of 
the middle of the back of the votary by rubbing it very roughly, they 
fix tfre hook into it; and, giying play to the other end of die string, 
they hoist up to the top of the gibbet, tho yretch, thus Suspended by 
tlie muscles of the back. Af^r swinging jn the air for two or three 
minutes, he is let down again; and the hook "being unfixed, he is 
dressed with proper mcdi*ines 0 for his wound, and is dismissed in 
triumph. “ 

Another well known proof of devotion, to which many oblige 
themselves, by vow, in cases»of illness or other troubles, consists in 
walking or rather running over,burning coals. .When this is to be 
performed, they begin by kindling a blazing fire, and when the flames 
expire and all the fuel is reduced to cinders, the votaries commence 
their race, from tho midst of a puddle of earth and water, which has 
been previously prepared for the purpose; running quickly, over the 
glowing embers, till they reach another "puddle of the same kind on 
th*other side of the'fire. Bilt notwithstanding this precaytion,"those- 
who have, a tender skin cannot fail to bo grievously buryt. a 

Others, who aro unfit for tlie race, in place of going through tho 
fire, take a cloth well moistened with water which they put over their 

----- 

• | 

4 This is the fairjous Charak I’uja, now interdicted h\ tlie 
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head and shoulders, and lift up a chafing-dish fiHod with live embers, 
which they discharge over their heads. This is called the Fire Bath. 

Another specie!? of torture submitted to, in the fulfilment of vows, is 
to pierce the cheeks, through and through, with a wire of silver or other 
metal, fixed in such a manner that the mouth cannot be opened with¬ 
out extreme pain. This operation is called locking the mouth, and is 
often protracted through the wfiiolc day. While under this discipline, 
the votary repairs to the temple win<4' he has come to visit, and pays 
homage to‘the god ; or walks abenr’ with ostentation, amongst the 
admiring throng. There are several temples frequented by this 
species of votaries, in preferences^ the Pagoda of Nanjanagud before 
mentioned ; and numbers of devotees of both sexes are there seen, 
with their jaws thus perforated through the teeth, and their mouths 
completely locked. 

I once met a fanatic of this sort, in the streets, who had both lips 
pierced through and through with two long nails, which crossed each 
other, so that the point of ihfi one reached to the right eye and that, 
of the other to the left. « He had just, undergone this cruel operation at 
the gate of a temple consecrated to the goddess Mari-amma ; and, 
when I saw him, the blood was still trickling from the wounds. Hr 
walked in that state for a long time in the streets, surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers, many of whom brought him alms, in money or 
goods, which were received hy the persons who attended him.' 

There are a great many other sorts of tortures and bodily pains 
thus voluntarily inflicted by the Hindus, with the view of rendering 
their gods propitious. Each devotee chases the sort which is suggested 
hy an imagination heated with barbarous fanaticism ; and, still more 
treipientlv, hy the desire of acquiring a name, and becoming con¬ 
spicuous amongst the people. a ° 

Some make a vow to cut out their Nmgues, and acquit themselves 
of their vow bv cooftv executing it witlrtheir own hands. The. custom 

is, when they have separated the half pi* any other portion of that 
organ, at the door of the temple, to plit it on a cocoa shell, and offer 

it, on their knees, at the shrine of the deity. P 


■ ’■ The following extract from a Madras Newspaper, dated Oct. 30, JSG1, will illustrate 
the Abbe’s statements. , 

* 

Coroner's Inquest.— The inquest on the body of Soohrov Olietty, who (lied under 
the extraordinary circumstances reported in a late issue, has la cn brought to a close, tin- 
jury finding a verdict of “ deceased (lied from a wound in the ton ;ue inflicted by himself 
in the performance of a vow.” Three witnesses were examined t the adjourned hearing. 
The first was a Policeman whb deposed that lie saw the decease!. lying at the door of the 
temple after,.a portion of his tongue’Avas cut off, and ottered to take him to the hospital, 
for which purpose he brought a cart to the place, Ijjit the friends of the man interfered 
and took change of him.—Anantha Charry, the pagoda conieopillay, swore that he knew 
that thy, deceased cut his tongue in the same way three years ago. It was quite a common 
practice and many ha|l followed it and recovered from sickness. When people were ill, 
they came to the pagoda and cut off their tongues and when they recovered they fed 
brahmans. Witness had been in the pagoda 15 years, and since that time seven or eight, 
men had performed the vow and recovered.' There was nothing to prevent food bejng 
given (hem if they liked; th«,.priests did not interfere. It was always the man who made 
tie vow.g ho pm 'jfcncd the operation. Witness had never heard an," authority for boliov- 
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This disposition of the Hindus to bind themselves by vow% to 
painful or costly works, in honour of their gods, is visible in all 
unpleasant circumstances that befal them ; but particularly in disease. 
There is hardly a Hindi! who, in that case, does* not take a vow to 
perform something or other when he recovers. The rich make vows 
to celebrate festivals at certain temples. Those less opulqpt offer, at 
the Pagoda, *a cow, a buffalo, pieces ofjeloth,' or trinkets of gold and 
silver. Those who are affected with any disorder of th6 ejies, mouth, 
ears, or any other outward org-'n, vow to their idols *a corresponding 
rcselnblance of it in silver or gold.* * 

Amongst the innumerable sorts of vows practised by either sex, 
the following, which ^js very comnssn in all 'parts of the peninsula, 
appears to me so, curious as to deserve notice. It consists in the 
offering of their hair and their nails to the i«Jol. 

It is well known that the men in Ii.dn# have the custom of fre¬ 


quently shaving the head, and allowing only a single tuft to grow on 
the crown. Those* who have taken the now suffer their hair and nails 
(q, grow for a ldBg space of time ; and, Mien the day of fulfilment 
arrives, they go ter the 1 Pagoda, have their head shaved and their nails 
pared* which they offer up to the divinity whom they worship. This 
practice i* nearly peculiar to men, and’ is held to be one of the most 
acceptable of all others to the gods.* 

Before concluding our remarks on the vows of* the Hindus, it 
may be proper to observe, that all such as relate to painful operations 
of the nature above described, with many others that are attended 


with bodily suffering, are 
the merit of them to the 


ys declined by the_ Br&Jimans, %ho lead 
dras; and those of the latter class who 
practise them are •for the most part fanatical sectaries of Vishnu or 
>S'iya. particularly of Vishnu, who aspire by that method to the public 
admiration, rather than to dishonour to thg gods, by stfch barbarous 
and ridiculous ■vjorks. \ • 

Besides the practices, already mentioned, which are carried on 
in almost every temple of any yote, there are many others, not less 
revolting, which are confined to some particular pagodas of great 
renown, where the concourse of pilgrims and other devotees is not 
to be numbered. • 


• | # ' 

The most celebrated of the Hindu temples, ifi the south of the 

peninsula, is that of Tirupati in the north of the Carnatic. It is 

iiig that good would result from such a proceeding, nor did he hear priests advise it It 
was a practice.—Soobroya Charry, a carpenter, deposed that six years ago he cut his 
tongue taking off an inch from it because hcyiuftered fjoin pain in the belly. It was at 
,the€undasawmy pagoda. The next day the goddess came upon one of the hermits at 
the 4#nple and the hermit tame and tejd witness that he was permitted by the goddjes to 
drink milk. He took milk for a week and then Bis tongue grew; and in a month he 
began to speak and then took rice. The hermit was not present when heScut his tongue. 
The operation of cutting off his tongue cured his belly ache immediately. The thought 
occurred to him by chance that being a creature of the deity, if he cut his tongue and put 
his trust in the deity he should get better. No one told him_ to cut his tongue. He had 
beard of many having done so before he tried it himself. 
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dedicated to the god Venkata Rama. Crowds of.pilgrims resort'to it, 
from all parts of India, chiefly from amongst the followers of Vishnu. 
Those who are indifferent about castes also attend in great numbers ; 
hut the disciples of S'iva never appear. The infinite number of 
enthusiasts, who are continually journeying to this holy station, 
pour into r it such abundance of offerings of all sorts, in goods, grain, 
gold, silver, jewels, precious *stuffs, horses, cows and ‘other cattle, 
and in all »th<5r articles of value; that, its revenue serves to maintain 
several thousands of persons, who 'are employed in the various 
functions of the idolatrous ‘‘worshtp, which is there conducted with 
extraordinary pomp. o e 

Amongst the great number "of ecrcmonit^practised at this cele¬ 
brated place, that of the Ravishment of Women i% too remarkable to 
be passed over. It generally takes place at the time of the grand 
procession of the image of the god drawn through the streets, in a 
triumphal car, when curiosity to see the august spectacle attracts an 
inconceivable throng, ^ (1 

While the procession is going forward the ‘HSr&hmans wljo 
preside over the ceremony disperse themselves among the crowd, 
selecting the most beautiful women they can find, and begging them 
of their.friends, for the use of the god Venkata Rama, for whose 
service the choice is declared to be made. Some persons, more 
intelligent, or ,at least less stupid than the rest, and who are so well 
acquainted with the knavery of the Brahmans as to know that it is 
not for a god of marble that their wives are solicited ; resist them, 
with violent reproaches, and publicly exaese their impostures. Their 
own wives they will not deliver up; wit they look on, while other 
more credulous husbands give up theirs ; not only wjthout repugnance, 
but glorying in the honour, that a person of their family should have 
been chosen fey their deity for a \\ifo. 

When a woman, thus .obtain'd, ai/d kept, in the.,temples, by the 
Brithmans, in the name of the god, is declared too old for his purposes, 
or when he has taken any dislike to beg, ’they make a mark on her 
breast, representing the arms of the Venkata Rama, and give her a 
patent, which certifies that she has sen od a certain number of years as 
one of the wives of the god of Tripati,. who is now tired of her, and 
therefore recommending her to the charity of the public. Thus they 
are all dismissed in their trtim ; and uhder the appellat.ion.of .Kali-yugam 
Lakshmi, or t 4 he Lakshmi of the Kali-yugam, they go about respected; 
and, wherever they appear, they are suffered to want for nothing. 

This constupration’ of women, on the pretence of devoting them 
to the idols which are venerated by'thc Hindus, is not wholly confined 
to tfeb temple of Tripati, but t extends to«other famous pagodas, such as 
that <jf the Jpganath qnd some others. 

The temple 1 of Jaganath* 0 is scarcely less famous than that of 


” ,f\(;AT 4 Natan —/.mil of the Emth. 
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Triputi. r l'hc religious Ceremonies are conducted there with* the 

greatest magnificence. It is situated on the north of the coast of 
Orissa. Its principal divinity is represented under a monstrous shape, 
without arms or legs. 

•One thing peculiar to this pagoda is, that it appears to be the 
Temple of Peace, and the centre of ijnion tjmongOhe Hindus. The 
distinction of sects and castes is here unknown. Every individual 
whatever is admitted, and avowed to pay his homage, ifl person, to 
the divinity. Accordingly, a great nnjiibcr of pilgrim* frequent it 
from all quarters of India. The disciples of Vishnu and those of S'iva 
attend, with equal zeal. *The Vairagis, the i)asaru*tlio Jangama, and 
every variety of relig^pus fanatics, wl«en they dp]coach this temple, lay 
down their animosity; and it is perhaps the only spot in India where 
they suspend their hatred and contention. ."Whilst sojourning here, 
they seem to compose but one community of«brothers. 

Several thousands of functionaries, chiefly Brahmans, are engaged 
in the performance of thq ceremonies of religious worship in this 
Temple of Coifcord. The crowd of votarieg never abates. Those of 
the south, who Undertake the holy pilgrimage to Kasi or Benares, 
nevef omit the Temple of Jaganath in their way ; and those from the 
horthy iit their holy journey to Cape Comorin, always visit it, as they 
pass, to offer their adorations to its presiding deity. 

There are also many temples in the various provinces of tin? 
peninsula, as well as other sacred places, which are famed for some 
particular advantage or other, or for some singularity in their worship. 

At Combaconam , (Kumhlmconam) in Tanjony there is a conse¬ 
crated pond, which possesses the virtue, at intervals of twelve years, to 
cleanse all who bathe in it from spiritual and corporal impurities, 
though accumulated for nnmy generations. When that moment of 
plenary indulgence arrives, Vue bdholds innumerable swarms of both 
sexes, many of whom have i’)mo from the remotest provinces of the 
north of the peninsula. , 

Near Madura, there ts a eery famous temple, in a place called 
Pamni, to whom the devotees bring offerings of a singular kind. They 
consist of large leathern shoes, of the shape of those which the Hindus 
wear on their feet, hut mtfch bigger and more ornamented. This 
god being addicted to hunting, these shoe* are •intended tor his use 
when he traverses the deserts in the chase. 

It is unnecessary to carry much farther the detail of the cere¬ 
monies and rites, general and particular, which arc exorcised in the 
temples of India. What I hav# already stated, I hope^ will give 
insight into the religious worship of the people. I will conclude, 
therefore, with a few words concerning their Processions, and the, 
Cars of* triumph on which they exhibit theft- gods. In procession, 
through the streets. * 

. There are no temples from which Processions of great magni 
fisciicc and splendour do not lake place, once fn the year, or afk-ner. 
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On those occasions tlje idols are taken out of their sanctuaries* and 
raised on high triumphal carriages constructed for dip purpose. They 
are upon lour wheels of great strength; not composed, like ours, with 
spokes within a rim* but of three or four thick pieces of wood, rounded 
and fitted into each other. The whole being compacted of solid 
timber, supports ap erection of sometimes not less than fifty feot in 
height. The boards of which ^t is composed are carved*with images 
of men and women ; frequently representing the grossest obsconities. 
Over this first elevation, composed of Solid timbers, they raise several 
stories of slighter materials; 'the wlfole contracting and narrowing into 
a pyramidal form*; resembling the shapf ofUho temples, as we have 
described them. . 

On the days of procession the cars are adorped with precious 
stuffs, painted cloth, garlands of flowers, and green foliage. Under a 
niche in the centre the j.dol is placed^ in glittering attire, to attract 
the admiration of the people. 

Having fastened ropes tofhe enormous vohiclc,' they set thousands 
of people to work, who drdw it slowly along, accompanied with the 
awful roaring of their voices. At certain periods they make a pause ; 
at which the immense crowd, collected from all parts to witness the 
ceremony, set up one universal shout, or rather yell, in proof of theft 
exultation and joy. This, joined to the piercing and dissonant sounds 
of their instruments, and of the numerous drums which rattle amongst 
the disorderly throng, ^produces a confusion and uproar surpassing 
all imagination. Sometimes, as may be easily supposed, the cumbrous 
car gets ip to embarrassment, and sometimes to a total stand, in tho 
crowded and nariow streets, by. unforeseen accidents ; and then the 
tumult and the clamorous roar redouble. 

It may be easily imagined, that, in such a chaos of confusion, 
where men and women are^ndiseriminateiy blended in the crowd, and 
their conduct wholly unobserved^ many ^regularities must take place. 
And, in fact, these' consequences do arise from the processions ; 
because every individual may, without constraint, follow the immediate 
impulse of desire. For this reason, it is generally the rendezvous of 
debauchees, and also .of young persons of both sexes, who, having 
conceived a mutual attachment for each other in secret, and being 
afraid, or unable, ‘to gratify it in any other way, without exposure, 
chuso the day of procession to accomplish their desires without 
restraint, t 

Such is tho outline of the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, and 
such the spirit of idolatry which prevails among them. A religion 
more shameful or indecent 1 has ndver existed amongst a civilized 
people. At the same time, I am far from believing that the present 
worship of ll>o f Hindfts corresponds with that of their first legislators ; 
but, rather, that isj a corruption by the Br&hmans, who invented, in 
after-times, the monstrous worship which now prevails ; for the greater 
number of the ‘shocking fables, mentioned in ibis chapter and the 
< preceding one, appear to be modern inventions. 
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&bsprd as the worship of the Hindus is, their attachment to 
the species of idolatry which they have embraced is so powerftd, that 
none of the great revolutions that have taken place in their country, in 
modern times, have inspired them with the slightest idea of renouncing 
the foolish rites of Paganism, and assuming the more rational religion 
of their conquerors. The Christians and Mohammodans ha\je, equally, 
laboured to introduce their respective Religions,amongst them; and 
the latter, no doubt, have made many proselytes, but only in the way 
which they have pursued qvery*where else, of violence and compulsion. 
But* after all, their doctrines hsfro never taken root, nor become 
predominant, in any of *the,provinces of India, ^fet, in many of 
thorn, persecutions of every sort have bgen exereised against the Pagan 
inhabitants; and tho*Moslem Princes have also* tried every other 
method of persuasion, by putting wealth aftd honours within the 
roach of those who should renounce, the worship of idols for the faith 
of their Prophet. 

The religion nf Christ, .which of^rs itself only in the way of 
gentleness and» persuasion, ‘that holy and benevolent faith, which 
would seem so well adapted to sweeten and dheer the life of a people 
subdqpd to misery and oppression; that religion from God, whose 
jienetrating truths have softened the rugged hearts of so many barbar¬ 
ous nations, has been announced to the Hindus for more than three 
hundred.years; but with no remai’kable success. It even sensibly 
loses the little ground it had gained against a thousand obstacles, 
through the zeal and persevering efforts of the ministers who first 
preached it there. The prejudice against it unhappily increages every 
day. The conduct of those who, though born in* countries where 
Christianity alone is professed, are now spread over all India, is often 
so unworthy of their faith, as to increase the prejudices and dislike 
which the natives entertain £or every foreign religion,,and for that 
above all others. ^ # • 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader th&t the manners of a 
people who have adopted r'eljgious customs so indecorous as the Ilindhs 
have done, must necessarily be ’very dissolute. Accordingly, licen¬ 
tiousness prevails almost universally, without shame or remorse. 
Every excess of debauchery or libertinism is countenanced by the 
irregular lives pf their gods* and by the rites which their worship 
prescribes. .Tips connexion illustrates the»truth*of the remark of 
Montesquieu, that, “ in a country which has the misfortune to possess 
“ a religion that does not proceed from God, it necessarily falls-in 
“ with the morals which prevail, because eviyi a false religion is tho 
“ best guarantee that men can have for the honesty of men.” 
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•OF TH1? PRINCIPAL DIVINITIES OF INDIA. 

* r 

It would bp a work of volumes ttt gnter into a detail of the fables that 
relate to the different deities which the commonalty adores; for there 
is scarcely an object in nature, living <or inanimate, to which the 
Hindus do not offej worship. JBut they acknowledge three principal 
gods whom they specially venerate, under the ijarnes of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Sira. x Wlvrn worshipped, in union, they form, as wo 
have already seen, the Xriimirtti; amt they are also separately adored 
with peculiar rites. These three have given birth to an infinite number 
besides; and the Hindus, inwall things extravagant, have shewn this , 
disposition no where more conspicuously than in the number of the 
divinities they have formed. They have gone far beyond all other 
idolatrous nations in this particular; as they reckon no lesfj_than 
thirty-three koti of gods, each koti being equai to ten millions,,so that 
the whole number amounts to thi’ee hundred and thirty millions. 

I shall confine myself to a short description of the principal ones 
that are universally acknowledged through the whole country. The 
full detail would be quite insupportable. We have already spoken of 
the Triiriurtti, or three principal gods united in one person, and we 
shall now proceed to a short view of the leading attributes of each. 

Brahma. 

BrahmSr occupies the highest place/pmong the Hindd diviilitfes. 
He is fabled to have been V>rn with fivj;- heads ; but he is represented 
with four only, because he lost one in a violent contest with S'iva, 
whose wife F&rvati he had ravished ; and the indignant husband could 
not be appeased till ho had cut off onh of* the heads of the adulterer. w 

His wife, it is said, was his own daughter, Saramvqti, whom ho 
keeps always in his mouth. Having conceived for her an incestuous 
passion, he durst qot gratify it in the human shape .which he bore ; 
and therefore he converted himsdlf into a stag, and phanged his 
daughter into a bitch. Under this form, he gratified his unnatural 
desires ; and it is because he violated the most sacred laws of nature, 
as many believe, that he is without worship, without temples or sacri- 

_-_Ur_ «■ _ 

— — * 

* “ The one only god, Janarddana,(= the object of adoration to mankind) takes the 
designations or Brahma, Vishnu, and&va, according as he creates, preserves, or destroys.” 
VishntfPuran. * c 

v The account in*the Kasi k’handam of the Skanda Purina, is that Siva in the form 
of Kala Bhairava, tf re off Brahma’s fifth head for presuming to say that,he was Brahine, 
the Sternal and Omnipotent 'cause of the world, and even the Creator of Siva, 

Sec Wilson’s Sects, p. 0. ; 
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flees f that no one, in short, performs any exterfor ceremony, of 
religion in honour of Brahma. * 

•Others affirln that the sort of neglect into which this god has 
fallen, so as to bo unworshipped, proceeds from a curse launched 
against him by a certain penitent, to whom BrahmA was deficient in 
respect when the holy man entered the regions of bljps. t 

Three important energies, in the nature of attributes, are ascribed 
to this deity. The first is that of^ieing author and creator ofcall things. 
The second makes him the.giver of ill gifts and of all blessings ; and 
the third assigns to him the control over the destinies of all men. 
Every individual bears h*s mark, impressed on the* forehead, by the 
finger of the deity himself. He also possesses* the power of granting 
the gift of immortality to whomsoever he pleases ; and it is to him that 
many fabulous personages are indebted for,ft; such as the Giants 
Havana, Hiranya, and several others. . 

Being the author of all things, he is consequently the creator of 
men. The four gihat castes^ ®f which t^e world; consists, namely, the 
Brahmans, th» RAjas, the merchants, aftd the agriculturists, were 
formed and instituted by him. The first axil noblest sprung from his 
hcadpthc second from his shoulders, the third from his belly, and the 
last fr»m»his feet. 

This is the story of the creation of man most generally adopted, 
although some give it a different turn. They say tliat<Brahma, in his 
first essay to create a human being, made him with only one foot; 
which not answering, he destroyed the work, and formed the next with 
three ; but the third foot being more an incumbrance than a*help, he 
destroyed this model also, and finally resolved upon flic two legs. 

• 

Vishnu. 

Next after Brahma, cmnes Vishnu, §lso called Pbumdl.' His 
worship extends far and with'; and of all' the gods ho seems to have 
the greatest number of followers. They are divided into several classes 
or sects, known by the general appellation of Matam. Each Matam 
has its secrets, its sacrifices, its mantras, and particular signs. The 
most numerous of all is that whose members bear the mark of the 
Nama, or three perpendicular lines, imprinted on their foreheads, as 
rticular symbol of their extreme devotion for Jhat divinity. 

The particular titles and attributes of*Vishnu are those of Re- 
uemner and Preserver of all things. The pther gods, witltout excepting 
BrahmA. himself, have often stood in need of his assistance ; and, but 
for his powerful help, must, on many arduous occasions, have fallen 
into perdition. * • 

** His title of Preserver of till things, ‘has made it necessa/y for Turn, 
on various occasions, to assume different formswhich the Hindus call 
Ayat&ras, a word which may bo rendered ;ntri M'Anmnmhnnea. Ton 

of these Are enumerated, namely : 

. ____ : -_ 

: = Mighty being. 
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1. * Mat'ya-am\urai or transfonnation into a Fish. 

2. Kurmma-avatara , that into a Tortoise. 

3. Varaha-avatara, or Boar. 

4. Narasingha-alatara , change into half man and half lion. 

5. Vamana-avatara, that into a dwarf Brahman. 

6. Pi i i’(]xurdma^-avatura, the change into the god of that name.' 

7. Ribna-avatara, or* Vishau representing that hero., fRama 

, • Chandra.] 

8. Bala-ranta-avatara, change, into 'the Indian Hercules.® 

9. BhacFra-avatcira , or motaim'l’phosis into the tree Ravi or * 

* Aruli; and • * 

10. Kalki-avalura , or change into a Iforse. 

A few words will suffice on each Avatara, 'the detailed account of 
which would occupy a targe volume. 

The first Avatara, «or metamorphosis into a Fisk, takes its rise 
from the following accident, reported, at great length in the BMga- 
vata. Brahmil, one day heiiprg overpowered with fatigue, fell asleep. 
The four books called Vedas, which had been assigned to Ins particular 
care, seeing their guhfljlian completely sunk in 'Somnolency, took 
advantage of it, and made their escape. All unprotected, they* were 
met on the road, in their flight, by a Giant called Hayagrivo, who 
laid hold of them; and, in order to secure so precious a treasure, 
swallowed them, and put them next his heart. But, to av r oid all 
danger of detection, he concealed himself in the midst of the waters of 
the great ocean. Vishnu, when he heard of the loss that Brahmfl. had 
sustained, and that the Giant was the robber, departed from his abode 
and fonhw^d his enemy into the waters, under the form of a fish. 
After a long're^reh, he found him at last in the deepest abyss of the 
sea, and there,Attacking him with fury, he overcame him, and, 
penetrating into his V^els, there found jhe Vedas, and restored them 
to Brahnta their keeper. # ‘ ^ 

The second Avatara whslhto a Tortoise , and was' brought about 
in this manner. Whilst the Gods and the ’Giants were at open war, 
the Giants, with the mighty Bali at their head, were victorious over 
the Celestials, whom they treated with the greatest severity. In this 
disastrous state the gods were satisfied to obtain peace on any terms 
that their enemies might propose. Having thus concluded a treaty, 
they lived in apparent amity; but the Gods were, all the while secrejjr 
invoking Visjmu to protect, them from the power of their dangerous 
enemies. He granted theft prayers, and at the same time ordered 
them to pull up the mountain Mandara jParvata. and cast it into the 
sea. In executing this task, some of them were so much fatigued as 
to b§ incapable of proceeding, which Vishnu perceiving, flew to their 
aid, on thd wings of the bird'Garuda, fits ordinary vehicle, and fixed 
the mountain* in the set. of curdled milk. Afterwards, the gods being 

o There is somp difference in the enumeration in various books: some omit the 
Bala-rama, and insert Buddha. * . 

S<jo Vishnu Parana, xHii,29, 75, 145, 384. 492. 
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desirous to navigate the sea, made a *np of Mount Mandara ; and, 
having taken a serpent for a rope ; fl*y fastened one end of i*t to the 
head of one of tl/e stoutest of their number, and the other end to the 
right arm of a second. While they w|rc thus towing Mount Mandara 
as a ship, the gods, who wore in it*began to perceive that it was 
sinking; upon which they put up their fervent supplications to Vishnu, 
the preserver to rescue them from the jmminsnt dafiger to tvhioh they 
wero exposed. Vishnu flew again to their relief, and seeing them all 
about to perish, ho metamorphosed, himself into a tortoise; plunged 
into, the sea, and supported the siy/ing mountain on his •solid back. 

The third Avatiira v*as his transformation into .a Hog. Vishnu, 
being in pursuit of the (riant ffiram/dksha, monster of whom be 
wished to rid the wo*fld, discovered tlfat he was concealed in Pa tala, 
which is the lowest?of the seven inferior worlds ; and, being determin ¬ 
ed, at all hazards, to reach hint, he converted himself into a large 
Hog, and dug a passage through the earth with his snout, continuing 
his pursuit till he caught and slow this enemy of the human race. 

Tile fourtlj Avatara is Sailed Narihbwjltu. * The three preceding 
were changes intq the forms of animals. This was a mixture of Man 
and Lion. It took its rise from the following adventure. The young¬ 
er brothep of the Giant Hiranyaksha, hearing that bis brother bad 
been stain by Vishnu, resolved to be avenged : and, with that design, 
be attacked the god in his abode of felicity, the Vaikuntha. Vishnu, 
apprehensive of a contest with so powerful an enemy, avoided him. 
and hid himself. The Giant being unable to find him, sought- to 
avenge himself on the other gods who lived in the same residence 
with his enemy, and treated them with cruelty. The^on of tfie Giant, 
who was one of those gods, interceded tor them with his father, and 
endeavoured to appease his wrath, nut, so far from listening to those 
erftr®atics, on finding that his son was a supporter of Vishnu, he 
determined to put him to dtVitli. ^Cliat. g#d, seeing the danger that 
his votary was in, burst fronrbeneatft a eauldroy, in the double shape 
of man and lion. He had still a long and hitter contest to sustain 
with the Giant; but, at last, living proved victorious, lie seized his 
enemy, laid him across his thigh, tore his belly open with his lion’s 
claws, speked his blood, and extracted his bowels, which he . 
wards twisted round his neck»as a- trophy of his victory. . 

, The fifth Avatiira, was the change in to .a Brahman Dwarf The 
Giant Bali,* always terrible in his wars with the gods, had already 
subdued three worlds, and reduced the gods he found there into .the 
hardest subjection. Vishnu, being desirous of delivering so many 
gods and mortals from their savage eneipy, ‘metamorphosed himself 
info a dwarfish Br&ljman, and visited Bali under that disguise, solicit- 
ing£ktbit of ground no biggei*than three.prints of his little heel, vWiich 
he required to offer sacrifices upon. The reqqpst appeared ludicrous 
to the Giant, and he granted it without scruple. Vrnhnu immediately 
resumed His godlike form, and with one ffotstep cohered the whole 
easth. With another, elevated in air, he overshadowed the whole 
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spaef between tho earth.and tfunament. ami nothing being left to 
receive the third impression of its foot, he troii upon the Giant’s head, 
and hurled him down to the infift-nal Patala. \ 

Tlie sixtii Avatara, was tie transformation into the person of 
Param-Rama, by which Vishnu became the son of Jamadagni and 
Renuki. The Gia*t Kirta oiryanarjana,^having conquered and reduced 
under his dominion the lathed and mother of Parasn-Rfona; he, or 
Vishnu in his shape, resolved to rcvengj the insult offered to the family. 
He attache^ the Giant, slew lum, Wild brought tho carcase to his father 
Jamadagni. The sons of tlie Gikftt, desirous of vengeance, in {heir 
turn, went in seafch of Jamadagni; foupd lfim, and cut off his head. 
ParaSu-Kama, incensed at the.cruelty ; and being resolved to inflict 
adequate punishment on the murderer of his fa filer, attacked not only 
those who committed fiie crime, but many other Kings who had 
leagued with them. Twenty-one assaults were sustained ; but, in the 
last he gained the possession of their persons, and put them all to 
death. .. . „ 

C A • ^ r • 

The seventh Avatara l is the metamorphosis of Vishnu into the 
hero called Rdma. It is'described, in a very prolix and tedious way, in 
tho Rfhniiyana, a book well known and read by all Hindus. 
It has raked together, in the history of Rama, a collection „of.all the 
fables of the country. It commences with the moment of tho concep¬ 
tion of its hero, The principal adventures in his life, wliiqh would 
require a folio volume to describe, were, in the first place, his journey 
into the desert for the purpose of soliciting Swamitra to give him his 
only daughter S'ita in marriage ; next, his pilgrimage to the city of 
Ay6dhya,.and tile war which it led him into with Parasu-Rama, the 
same person with himself, in njplity, being only different forms of 
Vishnu, which for a long time unfortunately they did not discover; then 
the abduction of S'ita by the Giant Havana ; the grief and despair'of 
Rama on this event; the ebnsolajion an/ advice given him under such 
circumstances by hh#brotlfer Lakshman, and the modb he points out, 
for the recovery of his wife S'ita; an army of Apes, commanded hy 
the great Ape Hanunictn, who met him vfoilo searching for S'ita, and 
informed him where she dwelt, with her ravisher Havana, and the man¬ 
ner of life which she led ; how Rama, at the news, inrolled file army 
of Apes in his service, to help him to fight Havana,; and, being ignorant, 
of war, received instruction from .jfche Apes, who taught him to build 
bridges, to draw up an army in array, and to surprize the enemy ; how 
he« conquered the Isle Lanka, or Ceylon, where his enemies had 
rendezvoused, and which he assaulted with his Ape auxiliaries, by 
means of a bridge from flay main lgnd; and how, lastly, after a long 
and cruel*war, in which the hero gained victories,, and suffered defeats, 
he was joified by Vishnu, the. brother arid enemy of the Giant RafSina, 
who taught Rama thefiertain means of subduing his enemy,; how his 
advice is pursued; and how Rama, having gained a decisive victory 
over Ravaiia and the unifid Giants, at length regains his beloved S'ita. 

The eighth Avatfra, in which he is transformed into the person of 
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BaltP-Rdma , exhibits Visluiu so disguised for the purpose of milking 
war against an Army of Giants, wholwcre desolating the earth. He 
took for his wr/tpon a Serpent of eJormous size, and, by its means, 
soon succeeded in destroying all the f hints againsft whom he had taken 
arms. 

» The ninth Avatara. is the trunAbrnuition int<* the tree Ravi or 
AraU. b Vi»hnu having entertain®!,*impure desires towards the 
daughter of a Giant, a beauty ^renowned for her virtues, employed all 
manner of artifices to gaiy her. Tlis modest lemalc*having resolute¬ 
ly rejected his illicit solicitations, fie at- la'st made a desperate effort for 
the gratification of bis ttiekpd design ; and finding it impracticable, 
under an animal form, he assumed tjiat of the tree Itavi; in which 
semblance he succeeded in satisfying his passion.* This metamorpho¬ 
sis is, no doubt, t.fio cause why this tree is %o famous and so much 
venerated by the Hindus.' 

The tenth Avatara is the transformation into a HorxeA This last 
Avatara has not yet taken effect: but tly> Tlindfjs trust, tiiat it will be 
realized. They expect it with (he same s&’dour as the dews look for¬ 
ward to their Messiah. This tenth Avatara* is to he the most bene¬ 
ficial and the most, wonderful of all. The books which announce it do 
uot assign the period when it will arrive, nor how it will he brought 
to pass, but the Hindus confide that it will restore the Safga-tntga or 
Age of JIappincss. 


Krubtit. 

Besides the Ten Avataras of Vishnu, the Jlindtis ’recognize 
another, which is that of his change into the person of Krishna. This 
metamorphosis, and all the fables that accompany it., arc contained in 
tiv; Jjook called Blaigavuta , which is scarcely less famous than the 
Rdmuyana. ^ ^ * 

_ Krishna, «it his birth, was obliged to be concealed, in flrder to 
avoid the attack of a (/hint who sought his life. He escaped his 
enemy under the disguise of a, Ijcggar. He was reared by persons of 
that caste, and soon exhibited marks of the most unbridled libertinism. 
Plunder and rape were familiar to him from his tender years. ■ It was 
his chief pleasure to go every morning to the place .where the women 
bathed, and, irt concealment, to take ad vantage #of their unguarded 
exposure. •Then he rushed amongst then*, took possession of their 
clothes, and gave a loose to the indecencies of language ,1ml of gesture. 
IIo maintained sixteen wives, who had the title of queens, and sixteen 
thousand concubines. All these women bore' children almost without. 

----- 5 -*--- 

6 The ninth Avatara is generally said to be Hudd’hn. Vishnu appeared in this shape 
to sfltcnd infidelity and so countei.wt the powPr.rvbich many had <tc<|«iied bv their 
austerities. , 

• » * • 

, c The Rasil (Ootmiim Uanetum) is also ■ acted to Vi-.biui.*.tii»l i.,#’jil(i'atcd ven 
largely by (♦rahmatis, 

"• d Kalki 




number; but Krishna, fbariiftj they would league agailist hilfi and 
deprive him ol' his power, murtered them all. He had long and cruel 
wars with the Giants, with varlbus success. V 

In obscenity, there is notnng than can be compared with the 
‘Blmgavata. It is nevcrtheles.su the delight of the Hindus, and the 
first book they put into^lie han(V of their children, when learning to 
read : as it they deliberately «upended to lav the basis *f a dissolute 
'location.j 

k 
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Lhi> God has likewise the names rtf Isic/trn, lindra, Sadasivu , 
and P/intmesityr,a.',. He is genially representei^undor a terrible shape, 
iosliew, by a menacing exterior, the power which he possesses of 
destroying all things. To aggravate jhe horrors of bis appearance, he 
is represented with bis body all covered with ashes. His long hair is 
plaited and curled in the most whimsical way. His eyes, unnaturally 
large, give him the appearance of being ip a perpetual rage. Instead* 
of jewels, they adorn his ears with great serpents. 'He holds in his 
hand a weapon called Suta. T have sometimes seen idols of S'iva, ot 
gigantic proportions, admirably contrived to inspire terror. < 

The principal attribute of this God, as we have men dolled^ is tile 
power of Universal Destruction ; although some authors also give him 
that of Creation, in common with firahnui. * 

His fabulous history, like that of all the other Hindu Gods, is 
nothing but a tissue of absurd and extravagant adventures, invented, 
as it woifld seem*, for the mere purpose of exhibiting the extremes ot 
the two most powerful passions which tyrannize over man, Luxury 
and Ambition. They relate to the wars which he Maintained against 
• lie Giants ; to liis enmity and jealousy in opposition to the «f!tar 
Gods; and, above all, to l«,s infantous a/iours. 

It is related that*, in ohe of his wars, being dosirobs ot completing 
tlie destruction of the Giants, and of obtaining.possession of Tripura, 
the eountrv which they inhabited, he wleftThc world in twain, and took 
one half of it tor his armour. He made Brahma the general of his 
arinv. ' The four Vedas were his horses. Vishnu was his arrow. 
The mountain Mandara Par vat a was uhed for his bow, # and a mighty 
serpent supplied thd placcfcof the slaving. Thus accoutred, the terrible 
S'iva led his army to the abode of tile tyrants of the 'catth, took the 
tlirpe fortresses .they had oonstrueted, and demolished them in a 
moment. This, and other stories of S'iva, are give 1 at great length in 
the Hindu sacred hooks. . , 

- „-wft—— 

'j-The Salagiunt or Ammonite found in the Cii^ulick and ofher rivers flowing tlupugh 
Nepal is said*to he a form of Yishifu" The account of its origin given in,the Sk&nda 
Puranapand of the birth of Jfari-hara Putra or Aiyenar, Son of Vishnu and oSiva is most 
monstrously and innxnHbly abominable. 

>' Ilf has a thousand names: such a>, JVfaha «leva= might// God; •rrilochana^ 
three eged one; Trtpurari, dwtroi/er of the three ton ns; Nilakunta--: blue throated one . 
•itAmin'il'ko - I f .1 rt n r tUf m . Snml.hn 7V»r vf//' 0 vivfilttt line &,e, &t. " 
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, *S'iva had great difficulty in obtaifing a wife; but having made a 
long and austere penitence at the I Mountaid Parvata, that lofty 
eminence was all affected by it as to/consent at last to give him his 
daughter in marriage. 

• The Lirtiam. 

The abomination of the lAnganw wices its origin rrom oiva. This 
idol which is spread all over Iydia, i generally inclosed in,a little box 
of silver, which all the vptaries off that god wear suspended at their 
necks. It represents the sexual organs of manf sometimes alone, anti 
sometimes accompanied. • Tfye long account given iff the origin of this 
mystery in the Linga-Purana may be thus abbreviated: 

S'iva having pno day, in presence of the seven famous penitents, 
exhibited himself in a state of nature, began to play several indecent 
vagaries before them. He persisted till the penitents, being no longer 
able to tolerate his indecency, imprecated their curse upon it. The 
. denunciation took’immodiale.effect, an^ from <hat moment S'iva was 
emasculated. •Parvuti, having heard of tile misfortune of her husband, 
came to comfort him ;—but I have not the* courage to return to the 
paging which contain the topics of consolation which she used,’or the 
methods «he employed to repair his loss. 

In the meantime, the penitents having more coolly considered the 
disproportion of the punishment to the offence, and wishing to make all 
the reparation in their power to the unhappy S'iva, decreed that all 
his worshippers should thenceforth address their prayers, adoration 
and sacrifices to what the imprecation had deprived him of. • 

Such is the infamous origin of the Lingam, which is not only 
openly represented in the temples, on the highways, and in other 
public situations, but is worn by the votaries of S'iva as the most 
precious relic, hung at their Yiecksy or fastened to their firms and hair, 
and receiving from them sacrifices add adoration. 

The Lingam is the ordinary symbol of all the followers of S'iva. 5 ' 
That sect spreads over the •whole of India, but particularly in the west 
of the peninsula, whore the Lingamites compose, in many districts, . 
the chief part of the population. The particular customs of the sect 
have been before noticed; 4hc most remarkable pf which aro their 
abstinence frorfi whatever has hail the principle ofilife, and the practice 
of interring their dead in place of burning them, as most other 
Hindus do. , • 

We know to what excess the spirit of idolatry may lead the 
ignorant; but it is incredible, it e.ven seejns impossible, that the Lin- 
gam could have originated in the direct, and literal worship* of what it 
represents; but rather that it?was an allegorical allusion of a sticking 

r -- — — • • » 

a The Linga is in fact the only form in which Siva is worshipped. In many temples 
lliwe are 10^ lingas ; in some 2lfi. They are not much frequented. 

In South India numberless legends relating to devout worshippettf of Se a are curreni 

of them are '■;rious. and thev are exclusively of Soiitljpm origin. 
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kimi, hi typify the procreative’lbnd regenerating powers of natune, liv 
whieh all kinds of Itehtg are reproduced and maintained in tlio wide 
universe.- It was, no doubt, to this fecundating :\jul reproductive 
energy of nature, that the earlvldolatorsof India paid their adoration •, 
while their successors, from tie propensity to embody every thing 
abstract into sensible images, tvinsferrod it to the gross emblem ?and, 
forgetting *by littlf and little tlm Ileus of their ancestors, came at length 
to adore the abomination itself; slid to rank it amongst ffieir principai 
divinities.' from the same primlple, tfs iar as we can perceive, arose 
the worship oi the Phallus aptonjy^ie Greeks, that of Priajms among 
the Homans, and f pr*ably that of Baal-peor mentioned in Scripture : 
objects of worship amongst other aneient.«idola I rons nations, which dif¬ 
fered but little frotp taut of the»Lingam, and wage equally abominable. 

Yig luttstpam. 

if 

The god Vig'lmeswara is likewise known by the names of PUUm/ar, 
Guijisu, and Vinui/alii. He^ is one of the most • universally adored, 
deities.* His image is every where to 1)6 seen ; in the, temples, in the 
choultries, in places of public resort, in the streets, in forts, by the side 
of streams and tanks, on the highways, and generally in all frequented 
places. He is taken into the houses ; and in all public ceremonies, he 
is worshipped the first of all. Wo have already spoken of him as the 
God of Obstacles, and mentioned that the honours ho received proceed 
from the apprehension that he would otherwise cast difficulties and 
impediments before them, in the ordinary occurrences of life. 

He derived his Uirth from the excrement of Parvati. His mother 
made him her guard and door-keeper. In this situation, the god 
Kumara, who had long entertained a grudge against him, finding him 
alone one day, cut off his head. S'iva was much grieved when he 
heard of the misfortune ; and, being desirous to repair it, lie mSde a 
vow that he would cut ifff thq head /if the first living creature he 
should find lying down wifn its crown towards the north, and unite it 
to the trunk of Vig’lmeswara. In setting out on this design, the first 
animal he met with, lying in that position,* was an elephant; the head 
of which he cut off, and set it on the neck of Vig’lmeswara, and thus 
restored him to life. Parvati was terrified when she first saw her son 
iii this condition ,-but, by degrees, she became reconciled to the fright¬ 
ful change, and gaily asked him one day what sort of a wife he would 
wish to marry. The son, who had for a long time looked with an 
incestuous eye on his mother, replied that he would like one altogether 
the same as she was. Alarmed at his answer, she exclained, in her 
wrath : “ a wife like mo ! gq then pnd seek for her, and never mayest 
“ thou marry until thou findcst, exactly such an one,,” From that time, 
though Vig’lmeswara has diligently visited all places frequentdfl by 
women, he hits never Sound one to suit the condition in the curse; or 
rather, no womart will unite with so unseemly a husband. 


• Comp. r>. fifr. 
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Indra or De fndra. 

This God, as we have before statecl is King of the inferior Duties, 
who- sojourn with him in his paradje called Swarga, or seat of 
Sensual Pleasures; for in this voluptifcus abode, no other are known. 

The god Dcvendra rides an elepldmt, and has a cutting instrument 
called the Vajra for his weapon off offence* Thef colour t)f his gar¬ 
ment is red. * I * , 

Those who seek to establish a oilincction or resemblance between 
the false gods of the different idolatrous nations of antiquity, will find 
several points of approximation, in comparing the divinities of' India 
with those of Greece and Rome. The short account wD have given of 
the history of some of the principal on?s would sei»vc to establish this 
congruity. At the? same time I do not consider it sufficient to justify, 
in its full extent, the conclusions^lrawn fro n those marks of similitude, 
by some modern writers, who arc desirous <ff tracing the Indian and 
Grecian,gods from, a common origin. 

The metamorphosis of'.Jupiter; at* one tinie into a satyr, in the 
rape of Autiope; $t another into a bull, when he carried Europa away: 
then into a swan, for the purpose of abusing Leda, or into a shower of 
gold for, the corruption of Danac; and many other changes, for 
facilitating his amours, have a great resemblance to the adventures of 
Brahma and of Vishnu. Nor does the Lingair. of the Hindus, as we 
have shewn, differ widely from the Phallus of the Greeks and the 
Priapus of the Latins. 

But there is another particular in which tin; gods of thesg different 
nations scorn to boar a more striking analogy to ftu-h other than in 
any other yet, mentioned; and that is the arms or weapons which they 
respectively boro. The gods of Greece were always represented 
armftd; as the Hindu gods are alsre , 

The Greeks armed Saturn with a»scytlfc, Jupiter with the thunder, 
Neptune witli the trident, and Pluto with Ms two pronged fork. 
They assigned a club to Hercules, a thyrsis to Bacchus ; to Minerva a 
shield or Kgis, and to Diana (lit; how and arrows. 

Tho Hindus, in like manner, have put arms in the hands of each 
of their principal deities, with the exception of Brahma; who, as we 
have seen, neither wears arms, nor rides; who Jins no temple, nor 
sacrifice, nor any other worship whatever. * 

The various weapons which the Hindus assign tS their several 
gods, and which appear to be such as were anciently used by that 
people in war, are thirty-two in number., Of these, some are missile, 
sufch as the arrow; the vdna, composed of combustible materials, and* 
the? hakram, which will be afterwards mentioned. Some ane defensive, 
as the shield; but the chief part are offensive. ^ It is not easy,to de¬ 
scribe, in an European tongue, the form of the different sorts of arms 
that were*anciently used by tho Hindus in battle, ai;d which are still 
t«.be seen in the hands of their idols. No just idea of them can be 
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communicated without a drawfljkg. Of the weapons, not missile, jfonn- 
are med to stab, sdlue to lnfpk, and some to fell. Others seem 
intended for grappling, and soife for warding off. \ 

Five weapons "are given ti Vishnu, called in the aggregate 
Pancliayudlia, and which he severally used, according to the various 
characters which l(p assumed. Yheir names are Sankha , Chakram , 
Khadga , (rada, Saranga ? Thcf ivo principal, with whiqh he is most 
commonly equipped, arc the sankiia, which lie wields in his left hand, 
and the chakrartS, which he bears I; n the right. 

S'iva has two weapons,' the msuUi and the damru ; and every 
other principal d<fity has his peculiar ipstrtiment, with which he is 
always represented. ■ t 

Another point of resemblance between the, Hindu gods and 
those of ancient Greece consists in the manner in which they were 
mounted. The Greeks and Romans Represented Jupiter as seated on 
an eagle, Neptune in a chariot drawn by two sea-horses,’ Pluto in one 
drawn by four black .horses, jdars mounted on a cock, Bacchus with 
a team of tigers, Juno With her peacocks, and P,alias with the 
solemn owl. " « 

The Hindus have, in like manner, assigned to each of thciivdiiuf 
gods their peculiar vehicle, Brahma alone being excepted. * Vishuti 
generally rode on the bird Garuda, and S'iva on the bull. 

The following is a table of the Ashta-dik-pula-kar, bf gods 
who preside over the eight principal divisions of the world. 

Quarters over 

Names. yhio.h they IIow mounted. Weapons. Colour of Clothing, 
preside. 

1. Indr a - East - The Elephant Vajra - Rod. 

2. Agni - South-East The Ham - Sikhi Violet. , 

3. Yama South - The Bu flak' - Danda Bright-yellow. 

4. 'N'jbvt - South-we$ Mati - - Cukii Peep-yellow. • 

5. Varus. a - Wont' - The Crocodile Pasa White. 

. *■ 

6. Vatu - North-west The Antflopa Dwaja Blue or Indigo. 

7. Kdvera- North - The Horse Khadga Rose colour. 

K. Is an a - North-east The Bull - Tristtla Gray. 
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HAiaEVOIj^T BEINGS. 

• 

Of all kinds of superstitioif in- which the human intellect has been 
clogged, degraded, in id debased, the Worship of Brute Animals seems 
to bo the most huifiiliating to our species. If we did not attend to the 
origin and the predisposing eaujjps, we coulddiardly credit that rational 
beings should descend so far beneath the dignity of their nature as 
to stoop to the adoration of brutes. But it may be suggested, as some 
apology for this monstrous aberration •of hunfan reason, that, in all 
ages, the superstitious bias has received an impulse, through the 
channel of Religion, from motives of fear or interest; and that it has 
lieciP a natural impression amongst all idolatrous nations to pay adora¬ 
tion to whatever can be detrimental or useful. 


It.is sufficiently known that Animal worship was established and 
universally Observed amongst the Egyptians. The noxious kinds, and 
the useful, shared alike in their adoration. They erected altars and 
offered incense to the Bull Apis, the Bird Ibis, to the Kite, the Croco¬ 
dile, and a vast variety of other animals.' • 

The Egyptians, however, limited their religious adoration of ani- 
vpals to a small number of sorts, the most beneficial or the most danger¬ 
ous ; while the Hindus, in all things extravagant, pay honour and 
worship, less or more sosLnnn, *tq almost every living creature, 
\yhctherquadruped,hird, or reptile. The<Ypc, tfieTiger, the Elephant, 
the Horse, the Ox, the Stag, the Sheep, the Hog, the Dog, the Cat, 
the Rat, the Peacock, thfe Eagle, the Cock, the Hawk, the Serpent, 
the Chameleon, the Lizard, the Tortoise, all kinds of amphibious 
creatures, Fishes , and even Insects, have been consecrated by Hindu 
folly- Eveiy living creating that can be supposed.capable of e/lecting 
good or evil in the smallest degpee, has bgeomcea sort of divinity and 
is entitled "to "adoration and sacrifice. 

But, amidst the variety of animals,»some have been more interest¬ 
ing than others, and have consequently received higher honours; 
either on account of their superior utiljt.y, or the greater dread they 
inspire. Here we may rank the Cow, the Ox, the Ape* the bird 
prey known there under th? name of‘Garuda, and the serpent (Aipella. 
We shall add a few words concerning each oti these four species, whose 
images jre represented in every quarter. 


I’hifaivli's ■■ Isis and CWris.” 
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Tin" known lm the name of Hanuman. 

The motive which induced lhe early idolaters of hiHia to make' the 
■ipe one of their principal divimties was, in all probability, founded 
m the striking resemblance whin they remarked between that animal 
rnd man, @ in exterior appearance and physical relations. They 
considered it as holding (he tirA fcmk in the order of brutfts, and con¬ 
sequently as thh king of the animals : and, aft er deifying it, they chose 
lo perpetuate its honours by inventing the infinite collection of fables 
with which their books are filled. V • ‘ . 

It was with, an army of Apes that their great hero llama conquer¬ 
ed Lanka, or Ceylon; and the.achievements of.this host of satyrs, 
under the command of the great. Ape Hanuman, occupies the greater, 
part of the llamavana, the most celebrated of their historical works. 
The worship of this leader extends over all the territory of India, and 
especially amongst the followers of Vishnu, but the sect of 'S'iva does 
not admit of his claim,,’ •* 

His idol is every where seen in the temples, choultries, and other 
places frequented by the people ; and it is also frequently found in the 
woods, and under thick trees in desert places. But particularly Wherq 
the Vishimvit.es abound, one meets almost every where with the 
favourite idol of Hanuman. The sacrifices offered to it consist of the 
simplest productions of nature. • ‘ . 

In parts frequented by apes, devotees are often seen to make it 
their dutv to give, them part of their food : and they consider it. as a 
very meritorious art. 

I in kn'n nr The Hull, 

The Bull 4 the favourite (iod of the rvorshippers of S'iva. They 
constantly represent the (yxl as its rider, and as performing all his 
journies on it* back. 7 '' *' 

The image of it is seen in almost e4 erv< temple. and in most other 
places frequented by the people. 

, But among all the worshippers of this animal, the sect qf S'iva pay 
it the mbst particular devotion ; and. in the districts where they predom- 
'inatef'^thiiig is to be seer, but the representation of their favourite 
idol Baswa, or the Bull, on a pedestal, lying fiat on his belly. 

eMondav in every week, as before hinted, is set opart to the honour 
tliat day, the S'ivites give repose to their cattle, and 
'111 labour. 1 ' O 


_ i of Parana, the wind, and Anjava, a female monkey, an incarnation of 

Siva ! 'iraNii&luii worship him on their birth day to obtain long life. 

On this X$Oknt Natives do not tike to kill monkeys. u 

k He is a tnaiiSfe'sfation of Nandi doorkeej.'ia and conlidential servant of Siva in W* 
abode of JCuilas-am, the xilrer'jionntaiii. 
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The Bird 01 iriKfa. 
• The GarudC is of the nature of a 


>ird of prey, and is held in the 

t id particularly by the tribe of 
• which that God performs his 
imI, every morning aft«r ablution, 
oiftaose birds, in order to pay it 


It isJbigger than 


highest veneration by tho Hindus, 

Yislipu. It is the ordinary vehicle 
journies. The Vishnuvile Brahman, 
wait for tin? appearance of one 
adoration. , 

• It is every where to bn seen a Wit the villages, 
our falcon, but much smaller than 1 fie least of our eagles. Its plumage 
is handsome. The feathers ’of the head, neck, and breast, are of a 
very bright and glossy white ; and those of the bapk, wings, and tail, 
form a sort of mauytle of a beautiful brown. # But, when it. approaches 
near, it becomes offensive, froi^ its unpleasant odour. Its ordinary 
ery is a kind of kree, kree! uttered with a hoarse and croaking scream, 
prolonging the sound at the end in a very disagreeable way. 

Although it appeal’s is Vigorous bfhd,; an’d it actually possesses 
great advantages in its strong hooked bill and powerful talons; yet it 
never attacks other birds that can oppose the least resistance. It by 
no nfeans has the courage of the hawk. Its timid and indolent nature 
would*rafher rank it with the buzzard or raven: though it does not, 
like them, pounce upon carrion. Its ordinary food is the lizards, mice, 
and, above the snakes, which it carries up alive *in its claws to a 
great height, and there lets them fall upon the ground. It descends 
after them, and, if it does not find them dead after one fall, it gives 
them a second, and then quietly retires to some mughbourSig tree to 
devour them. 


It is probably the service which it does to society, in destroying 
noxious reptiles and other disgusting animals, that has been tho 
means of protecting it, ant) raising it tp tho rank of a principal 
divinity. It was the same motive that prompted the Egyptians to 
consecrate the Ibis, and pay it homage. 

The Garuda also devours frogs and little fishes, which it catches 
with its claws in shallow waters. It is also a dangerous enemy to the 
poultry yard; but it is so cowardly that an angry hen can put it to 
flight; and it % can only venture on sonic unguarded (thicken. 

I have,entered into these details, because tin? bird seems but little 
known to our European ornithologists. Being underjthe protection 
of superstition, it approaches a man wifliout tear, and is seen every 
where about the villages, from which it seldom strays. It is of heavy 
flight, and never mounts high in 4he air.. 

■•Sunday is tRe'day particularly set apart for (he worship c£ this 
sacred fowl. Troops of people are then seen uniting in tljeir adoration 
and sacrifice; after which, they call the birds, 8.nd ihrow bits of meat 
in’the aiu, which they nimbly'catch with their talons. 

’It would be held as hejnniW an offence,* particularly among the 

# . 1 - 
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“ollowers of Vishnu, «to kill ole of these fowls as to commit man- 
laughter ; and when they find Inc dead, they bury it ceremoniously, 
ind crowds of people attend, \»th instruments of music, and with 
■very demonstration of deep affljption. 

They observe the same practice on the death of an ape ov of a 
?apella serpent, aitd use .many .efremomes for the purpose of expiating 
he destruction of those sacred creatures. 

f The wa-penf. 

Of all noxious animals found ' n India,.there are none that occa¬ 
sion more frequent or more fatal evil* than the serpents. Those 
inflicted by the tige>', though fery frightful alsa, more seldom occur 
and are less universally felt than what proceed from,the venom of these 
dangerous reptiles. During my whole residence in India, hardly a 
month has passed without some person in my neighbourhood suffering 
sudden death by the bite of a serpent. 

One of the commonest, a\id at the same time the most venomous, ‘ 
as its bite sometimes occasions instant death, is what in Europe is 
generally called the Capelin. It is met with, unfortunately, every 
where ; and it is for that reason that the Hindus offer sacrifice and 
adoration to it, above all others. It is more venerated than the'test of . 
the pernicious creatures, because it is thermost dreaded of any. Fear 
of the dreadful and frequent evils which it occasions, ha# indeed made 
it the most sacred of animals, upon the same principle that the 
Egyptians pay divine-honours to the crocodile. 

In order to,-impress more strongly on the mind, the danger of 
this baleful agent, and the necessity for worshipping it, so as to render 
it propitious, the Hindus have filled their books with tales concerning 
so active an enemy of the human race ; and, on the other hand, figures 
of them are represented ip most “of tty; temples and on the other 
public monuments atql buildings; They seek out their holes, which 
are generally excavated in the hillocks of earth thrown up by the 
kariali or white ants ; and when they ( find, one, they go from time to 
time, and offer to it oblations of milk, bananas and other articles for 
nourishment. 

When one o£ these dangerous guests intrudes himself into their 
houses, so far from turning him out*, many of them will rather make 
sacrifices to him, and give # him food everyday. Some* instances are 
known where f Capella serpents have been entertained in houses, in this 
manner, for several years; but in no case arc they jver injured, and it 
would be a heinous crime to kill them. 

One of the eighteen annual festivals of the Hindus is especially 
consecrated to the worship of dho serpent Capella, which is celebrated 
on thedifth d&y of the noon in December, called for that reason Naga 
Panclmni; naga being the Hindu name for this serpent. 

Temples ate also erected to them in many places, of winch there 
i* mtn nf orrput in thi» \vr*M nfihft Mvsnrr. af a, nlaoe c«llfed 
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Subrahmapya; a name derived frojh the great serpent Subraya, 
which is renowned in Hindu fable, arp the principal deity honoured 
at this*pagoda/ 

When the festival comes round,-li vast crowd of people assembles 
to offer sacrifices to the creeping goJs, in their sacred dome. Many 
serpents, both of the Capella and fttjjer species, have taken up their 
residence within it, in holes mad! for the purpose. . They are kept 
and well fed by the presiding ^ralnlans with milk, buttei* and bana¬ 
nas* By the protection they hewv enjoy they multiply exceedingly, 
and may be seen swarming fromfevery cranny in,the temple : and a 
terrible sacrilege it would bef to impure or molest them. 

But the Hindu superstition is so* inexhaustible that other kinds 
of animals, beside* those we have enumerated, come in for a share of 
their adoration. Even fishes <p-e not excluded. Devout Brahmans 
are often seen casting rice into the waters to*feed them ; and, in many 
places, all fishing is prohibited. In times before the Pagan Princes 
ceased to rule in tlie Mysore^ they niiffle it their constant practice to 
throw a quantity of boiled rice into the fcayori for the sustenance of 
the fishes. * * 


The Bhuta or Malevolent Fiends. 

4-U nations of the earth, civilized or barbarous, haye acknowledged 
the existence of certain evil spirits, whose nature and constant employ¬ 
ment it is to injure men in various ways. Revealed religion alone 
gives just and rational views of the subject. Superstition, 01 * the other 
hand, engendered by fear and nourished by ignortmee, has conjured 
up a thousand absurd and ridiculous fables, on a subject so well suited 
to them. People, who have not surmounted their crude notions con¬ 
cerning the general dispensation of Providence, when they find them¬ 
selves unable to discover the causey of the cross accidents, however 
common, which befal them in the ordinary course of nature, cannot 
help ascribing them to thq agency of invisible and wicked beings, 
who delight in bringing kpon» men the various ills and miseries to 
which they are exposed. The next step is to seek to propitiate the 
fiend by prayers, adoration, and sacrifice. 

We hawe seen, in the course of this work, 'to what pitch the 
Hindfts caryy their credulity in this particular. The worship of demons 
is universally established and practised amongst theip. They call 
them Bhuta which also signifies Element; as if the elements wese in 
fact nothing else but wicked spirits personified, from whose wrath and 
fujy all the disturbances of nature arise. Malign spirits are alsj>> 
called by the generic names of Pisacha and Daitya. , 

In many parts we meet with temples specially devoted to the 
worship of wicked spirits. There are distrietshlso jn wnich it* almost 
exclusively predominates. Such is that long chain of mountains 
wjiioh. extend on the west of the Mysore, where the g?eater part of the 
inhabitants practise no other worship but that of the devil. .Every 
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house ami each family, lias its o«n particular Bhdta, who stands? for 
its tutelary- god ; and to whom Aily prayers and propitiatory sacrifices 
are offered, not onlv to incline l*n to withhold his own machinations, 
but to defend tliem from the evillwlncli tlio Bhfitas of their neighbours 
or enemies might inflict. In thlse parts, the image of the domon is 
every where seen,* represented m a hideous form, and often By a 
shapeless stone. Each of theae mends lia§ his particulaa name ; and 
some, who «ire\yore powerful amlatroqjous than others, are preferred 
in the samejiroportion. 

All evil demons love bloody olferings ; and therefore their ardent 
worshippers sacrifice living victim^ such as buffaloes, hogs, rams, 
cocks, and the like., When riec is offered, it yiust he tinged with 
blood ; and they are also soothed with inebriating drjpks. In offerings 
of flowers the red only are presented ty them. 

The worship of the Bliutas and tlie manner of conducting it are 
explained in the fourth veda of the Hindus called Atharvana-v&la; 
and it is on that account very^carefully ooucoaled by tlie Brahmans. 

I have * ery generally found that the direct worship of demons is 
most prevalent in deserts, solitary places, and mountainous tracts; 
the reason of which is that in such parts tlie people are less civilize^ 
than those of the plains, more ignorant and timid, and therefore 
more prone to superstition. They are therefore more easily led to 
attribute all their misadventures and afflictions to the displeasure of 
their demon. 

Many hordes of savages, who are scattered amongst the forests on 
tlie coast of Malabhr, and in the woods and mountains of the Carnatic, 
who are known by the names of Maly-arasar, Kurumber, and Irular, 
acknowledge no other deity but the Bliutas. ( 

Tlie nature of the Hindus is v so nyicli disposed to idolatry, that 
all visible objects are adorpjl whether animated or inanimate. Of the 
latter class, the vegetable race affords them several subjects of 
paticular adoration. > 

The feast of Dipali formerly described, is the occasion generally 
taken to pay special reverence to plants, by offering them sacrifices. 
The farmers repeat them many times in the course of the year. 

Among tlie trees, there are some which the Hinfiff superstition 
has distinguished with particular honours, on account of Hie good or 
evil, they are capable of producing. Of the mischievous kind, there 
is a prickly shrub, the points of which are venomous; to avert the 
^effect of which they offer a sacrifice .of a particular nature. It consists 
m sticking rags on its branches, with which it is sometimes wholly 
-£- v ,---<: . - . .- 

1 The systcip of Demon worship seems to have been that of the tribes whom tfye 
Hindus fupplanted, and drovb, into the mountains or into the extreme South. ‘ The Brah¬ 
mans have given a pla£e to those demons in their system, and represent them as attend¬ 
ants of Siva (Bhutey-v —Lord of demons). The method of worship, the ceremonies and 
observances of this'ancient system are foreign to the genius of Iliadnism, Compare 
app. iv.,,to Dr. ‘-'nMncl)'* Drrvidian Grammar. 
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covered. 'Those who have travelled - iiv flip southern provinces must 
have observed many examples of this. I 

' Amongst $ie useful trees which Jare worshipped with particular 
reverence, less regard is sliewn to tlljse which excel in fruit than to 
such-as afford the coolest shade by tl* thickness of their foliage. The 
principal of these are the Avuli or jjr<fia Maram , *Vepani *or Bevina 
Maram , Alimaram , and some otheil which yield a grateful shelter 
from the burning climate. * f • * 

•But the most celebrated of ailVt that which goes by the name of 
Alimaram. The branches of this tjbe extend sometimes to the distance 
of more than a quarter of a league It darts foots frotn its branches, 
which hang like a tissue of fibres, till*they reach the ground, into 
which they gradually make their way ; a each (treating, in a short time, 
a new trunk, which invigorate^ the brariclf it descended from, and 
slioots out new ones ; which, after a while, eject young fibres, in their 
turn, to produce fresh trunks to the tree; which thus continues to 
‘expand, as long as it find*‘an appropriate soil, or meets with no 
insuperable obslruetion. 
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OK TlfE PARIAHS AND OTH 

After having so long dwelt up<sl the Brahmans, in particular," and 
the other castes of Hindus, in gem iSd; I am- called upon to say some¬ 
thing concerning certain tribes, \n o from their inferiority of rank, 
and the contempt if* which they are held, are considered as a separate 
race, cut off from the ‘great family of society. The best known and 
the most numerous of these is the tribe of the Pareiyar , as they are 
ealled in the Tamil tongue, from which is corrupted the European 
term Pariah.™ The c^rste is found every where, and I compute that 
it must include at least a fifth' of the wltols population of the peninsula. • 
It is divided, like the other subordinate tribes, into several classes, 
each of which disputes with the rest for superiority ; but they are all 
held in equal contempt by the generality of the other classes. :• 

What I have to report concerning this caste will form a decided* 
contrast with what I have remarked relative to the Br&hmans, and 
will afford an additional proof of what I have so often repeated, that 
the Hindus are unable, under any circumstances, to preserve a middle 
course. v It will be now shewn that they are not less vehement in the 
contempt and distance with which they treat the persons here alluded 
to, than in the honours which they accumulate on such of them as arc 
elevated above the rest, by having acquired a sacred character. 

In all districts of the peninsula, the Pariahs are entirely subjected 
to the other castes, and rigorously treated by them all. In general, 
they even have not ‘permission to cultivate the ground for their own 
use, but are compelled to hire themselves to other castes; for whom, 
for a small allowance, they are obliged Vo undergo the most severe 
labours, and to submit to be beaten at pleasure ; and, in truth, the 
Pariahs of India are not to be considered in any other light than as 
the born slaves < 5 f the other tribes. Af least there is as great a distance 
between them amPtho^ihor castes*as subsists in our fcolonies between 
the planters^md their slaves. These lead not a hat*dcf life than the ■ 
Pariahs, and the usage of tooth is equally severe. 

The distance and aversion which the ether castes, and the 
Brahmans in particular, manifest*- for the Pariahs are carried so far 
that, in ipany places, their very approach is sufficient to pollute the 
whole neighbourhood. Tliby are not’ permitted to enter the ^street 

m Parrai is a drum. Their office is to beat, the drum on festival occasions. In Telugu 
they are called outers (out-castes,) in Canarese Poleyara (polluted onev) and Paliars 
(polluted persons) in Mala^alam. 

Compare a(*n. 1. in Dr. Caldwell’* Dravidian Grammar, 
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wher^the Brahmans live. If they venture to transgress, those superior 
beings would have the right, not to assault them 'themselves, because 
it would be pollution to touch them even with the end of a long pole, 
but they would do entitled to give them a sound boating by the hands 
of others; or even to make an end of them, whichhas often happened, 
.by the orders of the native Princes, without dispute^or inquiry. 

He who. is touched, even witlfpidt being; ponscious of it, by a 
Pariah, is defiled, and cannot bp purified from the stain,* or pommuni- 
cate with any individual, without undergoing a variety of ceremonies, 
more* or less difficult according to tf*s rank of the individual and the 
custom of the caste to which Ije belyngs. • 

Any person who, from whatever aqpident,*has eaten with Pariahs, 
or of food provideej^by them; or even draSik of the* water which they 
have drawn, or which was contained in carthrffi vessels which they had 
handled; any one who has set"*his foot in their houses or permitted 
them to enter his own, would be proscribed, without pity, from his 
.caste, and would never be restored withqjut a number of troublesome 
ceremonies and.great expence. • 

This extreme detestation of the Pariahs*by other castes, is not 
carried to the same extent in all districts.- It prevails chiefly in the 
.southern parts of the peninsula, and becomes less apparent in the north. 
In that quarter of the Mysore, where I am now writing these pages, 
the higher castes endure the approach of the Pariahs for they suffer 
them to enter that part of the house which shelters the cows; and in 
some eases they have been permitted to shew their head, and one foot, 
in the apartment of the master of the house. 1 have been informed 
that this wide distinction between these castes becorfles less apparent 
as you go northward, till at last it almost totally disappears. 

. J3ut the distinction itself appears to be of very old standing, being 
particularly referred to in several of the ancient Pbrhnas. The 
distance, howev;er, which exists between Jhe Pariahs and the other 
tribes does not appear to have been so groat, at the first, as it is at 
present. Although the lowest of the castes, it is ranked, nevertheless, 
with that of the S'udras ; ancl th8y are considered to have derived their 
origin from the same source. Even at the present time, they pass for 
the descendants of tlfb first cagte among the Cultivators; who do not 
disdain to callifjieni their children. But w r e must alio observe, that if 
the better cbisi of the S'udras considers the Parmlfs to be sprung from 
the same stock with themselves, and represents%iem, iij speculation, 
as their children, they are very far fro*m reducing their theory to 
practice. In no instance, indeed, can the .Hindus have shewn a 
wider difference between their professions and practice.’* . 0 

* ■ ■ — ■■■■ -— * - --—— ——*— — 

r?“ The class with which Europeans have generally had most to do«is that Bf the 
Pariahs, tyhile the Sudras have in a great degree taken to themselvestthe position; and 
duties of the Vaisyas (p. 1), the Pariahs in turn have comedo occupy the place Assigned 
by JIanu to the Sudras. In one respect indeed their- status is higher, inasthnch as thoy 
are not now Slaves to any class. Although belonging to the lowest class, they have their . 
own civil rights and honours. Their title of-honour is ‘ Petta pillai’ (Child of thehdiise. ) 

Thi« title indicates indeed a tenderer relation between then* and the higher castes than 

* • 
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. . The European inhabitants are under th» necessity of employing Pa* 
jri&hs for servants, Because a greatpartof their work could not be done 
by persons of any other caste. There is, for example, no member of 
a S'udra tribe thafr would submit to brush the shoes ot his master , or to 
draw off his boots to clean them; but far less could any such person be 
induced, by any reward, to be his cook; because the Europeans make 
no secret f of violating the prauaices of the people amongst whom they 
live, by commanding beef to be prepared for their tables. They have 
no other choice, therefore, but to makS use. of the unscrupulous Pariah 
in that department of their houselmld. Alid it may well be imagined, 
that if Europeans are detested bmhe superstitious Hindfts, on account 
of the nature* of their food, this lyntiriient will not be weakened by 
considering what degraded beings are necessarily employed in prepar¬ 
ing it For the prejudices of the country will nofrpermit that any one 
but a Pariah shall eat what h&s bcen*dressed by a Pariah. 

It cannot be questioned that the admitting Pariahs into their 
menial service, gives offence to the Hindus, and,prevents persons of 
other castes, from serving ,tnem in tbaf'capacity. 

Another consideration, which creates a dislike to serve Europeans, 
is the great distance at which they keep their domestics, and yie in¬ 
dignities and bad treatment which they frequently make them, submit 
to, but above all the kick of a foot covered with the pollution of a* 
leathern shoe or a boot 

c * <' 

The Pariahs, who are accustomed to servile treatment from their 
infancy, patiently endure all these indignities ; but it is far otherwise 
with the other castes, who are by nature high-spirited and proud. 
Besides, the condition of a servant in India is by no means degrading. 
The footman eats with his master, the maid-servan t with her mistress, 
and they all go on side by side, in the intercourse of life. The^ cpn- 

T r " 1 ’ 1 

really exists. Eighteen marks qf honour' are claimed by the Pariahs, which they can 
claim and make a parade of on fertal occasions, when their means permit and inclination 
prompts. These are, a wftite umbrella, a white fan, garlands of flowers suspended across 
the roads, garments spread in the way, a white horsy, or elephant, a palanqmn, &c. &c. 

The Pariahs are divided into thirteen principal) classes, of which the Valluvar are 
the most respected. They arc the Gurus and priests of *he class, and are the more 
respected because tradition assigns to this subdivision of the class, the foster-father of the 
monarchs of the realm of song, who ‘ as an eagle outsoarsiall in his flight,’ Tiro- 

VAIiSVAB. „ n 

• • « 

They are often Physicians, ^ind some of them enjoy such a rcjfutation that S&dras 
often resort to them andwallow them to feel their pulse, but always through a thin 
silken coyering. c c 

Among the lowest of these subdivisions is the Vettiydn. Tc him belongs the occupa¬ 
tion of burning the bodies of the dead, performing the duties of vatchman and conveying 
the intelligence of deaths. The whole community permits him for these general Services 
to occupy a niece of land without payment if rent, besides allowing him a certain share 
'of the annual produce of the village lands. , 

Alas! there are also many pariahs, frequently* in consequence of slighter offedees, in 
a state resembling slavery and altogether dependant on a master. 

Frdm this springs much trouble and distress to all, but those who become Christians. 

Yet almost more 'mournful is the condition, in many respects, of those who most 
, support themselyes j>y kuli work of various kinds. The former obtain a certain, though 
meagre subsistence, and the jn°st inhuman master is compelled by a sense of his owq 
interest to care for them as $ir a oostlv kind of cattle 
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jdacfoof the European settlers being so opposite in .this respect, it «s no 
ponder that their service should he held in dislike by ail persons of 
decent sentiments and habits, and be left entirely to . the refuse of all 
castes. • 

But, if the caste of the Pariahs be held'in low and vile repute, it 
must' be admitted that it deserves to he so, by the cpnduct pf tne indi¬ 
viduals, and, the sort o£ life which they lead.* The most of them sell 
themselves, with their wives. and children, for slaves tq the form¬ 
ers; who make them undergo the hardest labours* of agriculture, 
and* treat them with the utmost*, severity. They are likewise the 
scavengers of the villages, their bJsiness being to keep the thorough¬ 
fares clean, and to remove ‘all |jpe filth as $ collects* in the houses. 
Yet these, notwithstanding the meanhess of their employment, are 
generally better treated than the others^ because there is snperadded 
to the disgusting employment -wge have* meiftioned the cleanlier duty 
of distributing the waters of the tanks and canals for irrigating the 
rice plantations of .the inhabitants of the village } who, for that reason, 
cannot avoid feeling some kindness in tlffii^ behalf. 

Some of them, who do not live in this state of servitude, are em¬ 
ployed to take care of the horses of individuals, or of the army, or of 
cJeplSants.and oxen. They are also the porters, and run upon errands 
’ana messages. In some parts they are permitted to cultivate the 
lands, for their own benefit; and in others they can exercise the 
profession of weavers. Of late, they have occasionally been admitted 
into the European armies, and those of the native Princes, in which 
they have sometimes attained considerable distinction. In # point of 
courage, they are not inferior to any other Hindft caste. 

The vices of the Pariahs lean to sensuality, as those of the Brah¬ 
mans do to knavery. There is a coarseness about them which excites 
ahTicftrence. They are exceedingly addicted to drunkenness. The 
liquor which they most enjoy is tnejuice* of the palm, which they 

-®-»- 

These latter must often endure the sharp pangs of hunger or appease them ’with the 
flesh of crows or squirrels, or even carrion. 

And when they earn some sill all Stun so great is the weariness that their hard 
labours and the uncertainty of their subsistence induces that they hasten to avail them¬ 
selves of the earliest opportunity to drink awsy their little earnings and their under¬ 
standing at the same time. 

A third class contrives to pnsh its way along in service to Sttropeans performing 
the offices of cook, horse-keeper, gardener and so on. -These igct on for the most part 
very well, since*they are not hindered by any caste rules from eating the food left by their 
masters or even making use of bis stores. It is true that thePariahs whpeome thus into 
contact with Europeans, seem cleaner, more polite, mere cultivated and more awake than 
the others of their tribe, but this is, with few exceptions, all. Thedesire of drinkis encour¬ 
aged’ by their intercourse with Europeans and their skill in deception is rendered more 
refiged. They leam to detect and to conceal European wants, weaknesses and vices- 
and since their wages wijl not permit them to indulge in similar pleasures honestly, all 
this sfets as a spur to make them go tn in dishonosj practices. a * 

Some of them even begin to. assume the European dress. When in Madras I 
received an 'invitation from one of them, requesting the presence of the* honotrfed Sir,” 
at a wedding and musical entertainment. Some ill-judging Eftropeans, confounding 
European manners with European Chistianity rejoice in this, lit is, ty>wever,tobe deeply 
lamented.” 

‘ ’ From Dr. Graul’s Base. Thcil IV. I JO, 191, 
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commonly drink Mien in ;i state of fomentation; and, though it*then 
stinks abominably, th'ey seem to take it for nectar. 

Besides the caste of Pariahs, which is spread over all the provinces 
of the peninsula, there are some others, peculiar to certain districts, 
which equal, or even surpass it, in brutality of sentiment, irregularity 
of life, anc\ also in,the abhorrence in which they are held. Such is 
the caste of the Pallar v MiichMs little known but in the ^kingdom of 
Madura and other parts bordering on pape Comorin. They boast a 
superiority over’ the Pariahs, because they,do not eat the flesh of the 
cow or ox ; hut the Pariahs bold thsnn to be fax’ beneath themselves, as 
belonging to the deft-hand, of wlilMt th^y aVe the dregs; whilst they 
themselves pertain to the right-han<fyo£ which they account themselves 
the firmest support? The history of the two hands we have abeady 
given; and we failed not c to commemorate the offe&ual aid which the 
Pariahs are accustomed ‘to lend in ’ turning the tide of battle againsi 
the heresy of the left-hand . 0 

In the mountainous tract of the Majabar Coast'there is to be seer 
a caste still more low and depressed than any we have j’et mentioned, 
They are called Puliarif; who ai - c considered to be far beneath the 
beasts who traverse their forests, and equally share the dominion intern 
It is not permitted to them to ei’ect a house, but only a sort of., shed 
supported on four bamboos, and open on all sides. It shelters them 
from the rain, but not fi’om the injuries of the weathci - . Thpy dan 
not walk on the' common road, as their steps would defile it Whei 
they see any person coming at a distance, they must give him notice 
by a loufl cry, and make a great circuit to let him pass. The leas 
distance they are (.permitted to keep from persons of a different caste 
is about a hundred paces/ 

In all the provinces of the peninsula, the caste of the (Chakkiji 
Shoemakers is held to be very infamous, and as below the Pariahs 
They arc inferior to them, jjrom the baseness of their sentiments, ant 
the total want of hondur and of all feeling of shame. Their manner! 
are also more gross, and they are mofe ‘addicted to gluttony am 
intemperance. They get meri-y towards’the evenings ; and it is ho 
long befoi’e the villages resound with the cries and quarrels occasional 
by their cups. They are all wretchedly poor. Those, though rarely 
enjoy a temporary abundance, but the wretched ChakjM, or coblors 
exist in absolute indSgencc. But they can the less cofpplain, as thei: 
misery arises t ehiefly out of their ebrioty; a privilege which is nearl; 
peculiar to themselves. They will never work wli'le they have am 
thing to drink, and they never l’eturn to their work till their purse i 
exhausted ; passing in this manner, ^alternately from labour to drunk 
enness, and from drunkenness to labour. Their women do not allox 
theifiselves* to be surpassed <by their Husbands in any vicious liabif 

«. 

e They derive their «amc from Pal = hollow, because their occupatiijp is digginj 
They are in a certain way slaves to the cultivators, though many of them are weavers. 

p {Those arc the pariahfot the western coast. Pulei = defilement 
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and particularly in that of intemperance. And nothing more ncod be 
said of their morals or behaviour. * 

H Among the Pariahs, there is one sort greatly elevated above the 
rest; with whom they form no alliance, but consider themselves as their 
Gurus or Vajjnvers, as they are called. They are likewise named in 
derision, the Brahmans of the Pariahs; in allusion,, no doubt, to their 
conducting the marriage-rites and other ceremonies of that people. 
They likewise publish a part of,the lies contained in the aimapaek; such 
as the good and evil days,, the favourable and unfavourable moments 
for commencing an entorprize; ami other follies. But fliey are not 
allowed to be editors of tlyj astyonomical part of the publication, 
relating to the eclipses, new ^/id full moqn, and Such important 
matters; which entirely belong to the Brahmans. * 

Besides those low and despised sects, thei*e are many others, which 
though greatly above them, afe» still regarded with contempt bv the 
generality of Hindus, and held to occupy the lowest rank of all the kinds 
of S'udras. These tribes have sunk in tj^e publte opinion by living in a 
sort of vassalago beneath the other castes, or* by exercising trades 
which frequently expose them to pollution; or, in many instances, 
because they lead a wandering and roving life, which involves them in 
frequent^ breaches of the most revered and established customs. 

Of the vulgar castes, two of the lowest arc the Barbers and the 
Waslyermen, One or more families belonging to eacji of these castes, 
exercise their respective trades in every village; from which they must 
not pass into a neighbouring village to work, without leave. These 
two trades descend from father to son, from one generation to another; 
and those who exercise them form two distinct trills. The Barber is 


obliged to shave and to cut the hair and nails of all the inhabitants of 
the village. In many districts, the custom is to be shaved in every 
pari of the body where hair grows ; and this custom is.very generally 
observed, particularly by the Brainpans,»on their marriage day and 
other solemn bccasions.® * » 

As to the Washer may file is bound to wash not only all the clotn- 
ing which men and women we*ar, but also the filthiest rags that have 
been used in keeping the children in decent order, or even for more 
disgusting purposes. These, two professions reduce those that practise 
them to a state of dependence, which does not admit of their declining 
to do any thing at all connected‘with theft trade. They are paid by 
the inhabitants, in kind, once a year, after the grain is*got in. Their 
servile condition, and the filthy nature of their employment, naturally 


« 9 The barbers or Ambattar (Corr. of S. qmbasht’ha) practice their art, whjle their 
women are generally midwives. Their daughters are often temple-girl# and their sons 
•musicians to the temple, and thus the whole caste occupies a somewhat lower position in 
the social scale than it otherwise would. Graul. . 

The barber of the East is the barber-sorgeon of the olden times in the west; and the 
san\e chatty, news-loving, gossippiug disposition characterizes the* brethren of the craft 
111 Asia as in Europe. 
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produce the general contempt in which they are held- by all the castes, 
who look upon them ‘almost as their slaves/ 

The caste of 0((ar, * whose principal employment consis^pn 
building walls of earth, digging tanks, and keeping their banks in 
repair, are likewise considered as low tribes, by the S'ddras. The 
education of these ( people corresponds to the meanness of their origin. 
Their min'd is as uncultivated as their manners; and„every thing 
seems to justify the small esteem in which they are held. 

The tribe of Mochiyar,* or workers in,the skins of animals, used 
in dress, though not so much despised as the preceding, yet possess no 
degree of consideration. They arpraot admitted, by the other castes, 
into any familiarity, or to eat or dftnk out of the same vessels with 
them. This is accounted for by the filth they are exposed to in 
handling the skins. ‘ ' 

The other working emtes, such 'carpenters, blacksmiths, gold¬ 
smiths, founders, and in general all who exercise handicraft trades 
enjoy no great degree of ct.nsideratioij among the other castes of 
the c udras. " ’ . 

The ornamental arts, such as painting, instrumental music, and 
the like, are extremely low in estimation. Hardly any but the <dow 
tribe of the Moehis exercise the first of these ; and music is nsarly 
confined to the Barbers and Pariahs: instrumental music wholly so. 
The small encouragement these two arts receive is, no doubt,. owing 
to the little progress. they have made. In painting, nothing can be 
seen but mere daubing, -set off with bright colours and extravagant 
glare. And, although all Hindfis are great lovers of music, intro¬ 
ducing it into all their civil and religious ceremonies, yet I can vouch 
that it is still in its infancy ; and probably they have, made no progress 
in it for three thousand years. Li their festivals, and on other occa¬ 
sions ; it is not the concord of swept sounds that they require from 
their musicians. Confusion'and obstreperous noise is more agreeable 
to, their untutored senses, with sounds so harsh and piercing as would 
flhost rend the drum of an European eay. ‘ And it must be owned 
that their taste ip this respect is fully gratified by their performers. 

But, harsh and discordant as their music is, it pleases them infi¬ 
nitely more than ours. This I have qften experienced. Of our 
instruments they love only the drum. He souiid of *>ur sweetest 
- J. -S---S-c- 

r Among thek Vannar, or washermen, there are found many who have embraced 
Christianity. Each caste has its own‘washermen, and any who should venture to wash 
for a lower caste, would of necessity lose all employment in his own < aste. Graui. 

Vanntfr is from VeJ, ven, or van = white. The Hind, is Dhobi. 

" , . 
v s The Oftar (from 8. Od’hra = Orissa, because they eome from that district) weak 
a mixefc dialect work very bard, and tpke their meats together with their wives. They 
leave a conical pile of earth in the centre of their excavations to measure the depth to, 
which the^ have dug. * 

t From the Hind. Mochi *= a worker in leather. This name is given n«w to thole, 
who repair ■ ,*AUerys*’to painters, gilders and ornamental workers. In courts the Mochi 
ft the man who makes pens aqjl ink, provides paper, seals letters, &c. 
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instruments, producing a melody which soothes ’and delights our 
perceptions, and excites the most pleasant emotions, has no effect what¬ 
ever on ears so perpetually stunned with loud and jarring dissonance. 

Their vocal music is almost as little adapted to’ delight an European 
ear.. An insipid monotony pervades their singing; and, although they 
haCFe a gamut, composed of seven notes, like ours, they „ have never 
applied it ta create the diversity, proportion 1 , ^nd combinatjjSft-which 
have so many charms for us. 0 , 

. The contempt in which players on wind instrument/} areneld, I 
believe, arises chiefly from the ‘defilement which is supposed to be 
contracted by applying the moutl /to apertures so often polluted with 
spittle. Stringed. instruments being .free from^ this objection, the 
highest castes, evpn the Brlhmans themselves, do not disdain to make 
an accompaniment to their owp voices; by touching a small harp called 
Vtnd, which is used all over India. Its notes are so far from lacerat¬ 
ing the ear, like those of their wind instruments, that, on the contrary, 
they may be listened to with, pleasure rby an European ; though they 
would give greater pleasure if they wore more diversified. The 
Brahmans almost exclusively practise on this' instrument. 

v The use of the Vina is very ancient among the Hindis. Its name 
Is- mentioned in almost all their early writings, as an instrument in favour 
with‘the great Br&hmans, Kings, Princes, and the Gods themselves, 
learnt# strike it; and many of them are extolled for their proficiency. 

It appears to me very probable that tho Vinil of the Brahmans is 
•the same as the Kithara, or the Hebrew Harp, so often mentioned in 
the sacred writings ; on which the holy King David so mucfi excelled, 
and from which he drew sounds that could tame the fury of his unfortu¬ 
nate master Saul, when forsaken of God and agitated by all the passions. 

* '■> The Harp appears to have been the instrument of the upper ranks 
amongst the Hebrews, as the Vina is amepgst the Hindus. We have 
observed that the Brahmans alone are proficients on this instrument; 
but truly they pay dear for the distinction, and their time of probation 
is very tedious. It is a great deal if the scholar is able to play the 
two and thirty Hindi! airs after four or five years of practice. 

Besides the Vinft, they have a stringed instrument called Kinnara 
a sort of guftpr, which is also in great esteem. * 

The strings of their instruments are 'fiever‘ made, as ours often 
are, of the guts of animals, but always of metal wires. >The purity of 
the Br&hman could not possibly finger the catgut J „ , 

• A second description of men # of degraded rank, in the eyes of the 
HIirMs, consists of those who are* addicted to a vagrant and wandering 
life? which leads them into z* continual* ^violation of the received prac¬ 
tices, and makes them suspected characters. There are ..several castes 
of this sort, who have no permanent abode, bulfare in continual migra- 
tidn. Such are the Kuravers, the Lambady , and mapy others; some 
of whom we shall briefly point out. 
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Hie vagrants'called Kuravers are divided'into, three branches. 
One of those is chiefly engaged in the traffic of Salt, which they go, 
in bands, to the coasts to procure, and carry it to the interior of the 
country on the backs of asses, which they have in greaf droves ; and 
when they have disposed of their cargoes, they reload the beasts with 
the sort of grain in ^greatest request on the coast; to which they return 
without loss of time. ( Thus their whole lives are passed in transit, 
withoujjjjwilace of settlement in any part of the land. * 

Ttwferade ot another branch of the Kuravers is the manufacture 
of osier panriters, wicker baskets and other fiousehold utensils of that 
sort, or bamboo mats. This class, Uke the preceding, are compelled 
to traverse the whole country, from Jvj’ace to place, in quest of employ¬ 
ment. All of them live under little tents, constructed of woven bam¬ 
boos, three feet high, four or five broad, and five or six in length ; in 
which they squat, man, wife, and cliil lren, and shelter themselves 
from the weather. When they find no more work in the district, 
they fold up their tents and remove to the next population.’' 

These vagabonds never think of saving any thing for future wants, 
but spend every day all they earn, and sometimes more. They must 


» The name Kuraver belongs originally to all the hill tribes. '< 

It is from the tamil Kunru = a hill. The 3rd part of the Tamil grammar allots tef 
them three occupations : 

(1.) The preparation of intoxicating liquors; (2) the sale of Hinnah; (3) the 
watching the young plants of millet; (4) the collecting red honey; (5) the digging up 
roots; (6) the bathing in water-falls and springs. The present race of Kuraver, who 
wander over every part of the country, are employed as follows :— 

They make baskets of bambu or from the pliant twigs of the icchn (Phoenix 
farinifera;) tiiey manufacture small boxes of palmyra leaves, mats and sieves of split 
bambus; they catch birds and hunt for tortoises ; they breed pigs and asses ; teach 
snakes to dance ; pierce the ears of little girls for the insertion of jewels and tatoo marks 
on the body. Their women practise fortune-telling and the men conjuring. These latter 
moreover manufacture thread of steel, copper and iron : some of them beg. 

To wander over the country is their universal occupation. They build themselves 
huts wherever they find a convenient spot, and by any employment reputable or dis¬ 
reputable, by begging or stealing they obtain food to cat. When this fails they pull 
down their huts and wander onward. 

They bury their dead by night, no one knows where. Thence originates the common 
saying, in regard to anything which has vanished,^caving no trace behind : “ It has gone 
• to the burial place of the Kuraver, and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 
Another Proverb is: Kurangu pinamum kurravan <;udu kadum kandadillai : no one has 
seen a monkey's dead body, or the Kuravun's burning ground. 

It is no wonder that, such being their mode of life from their childhood, the Kuraver 
should be a rough and muymth race. - r 

In some divisions of this pcoihc, (who have moreover the byc-rule^thqt no one shall 
engage in the samp employment as his neighbour) they do not scruple to pawn their 
wives for debt. If the wife who is in pledge dies a natural death 'he debt is discharged. 
K'jhe*should die from hard usage the creditor must not only. canc.il the debt but must 
defray the expenses of a second marriage for his debtor. If the woman lives till the debt is 
discharged and if she has children by ,<he creditor, the boys remain with him, the girls go 
bhek with her‘to the husband. 

When fan\jly quarrels arise the relatives form court of artiitration. Plaintiff,and 
defendant deposit 5 fanams (about 2® shillings) each, and a quantity of intoxicating 
drink, forthwith dry mouth nothing can he uttered,” and, while the liquor is-consumed' 
the process goes on. This protracts their disputes, and “ a Kuraver’s quarrel,” is some¬ 
thing equivalent to “ a Chancery suit” among ourselves. See Graul. IV. p. 6. ^ » 

There is a proveib in Tamil : “Kurra vajakkum, Idai vajakkum, Konjattil tiradu,” 
a Kuravan’s quarrel and a Jdaiyan’s quarrel are not easily decided. 

Thdu- name indicates a connection with the Kholcs, or hill tribes of Hindustan 
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therefore live in grievous poverty ; and, when their*work fails them, 
they have no resource but in begging alms. * 

. The third .species of Kuravers is generally known under the name 
of Kalla-Bantru, or Bobbers; and indeed those who compose this caste 
are generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right of birth. 
The distinction of expertnoss in filching belongs to jthis trilje; the in¬ 
dividuals o&whieh it consists having Seen frajned to knavery from 
their infancy. They are instructed in no other learning, aud the only 
art ^they communicate to.their children is that of stealing adroitly ; 
unless we except that of being preoared -with a round lie, and with a 
determined resolution to* ensure decry sort of tortflre .rather than to 
confess the robberies which are la/1 to their charge. 

Far from beipg ashamed of their infamous profession, they openly 
glory in it; and when they have nothing to .'ear, they publicly boast, 
with the greatest self-compla(?oncy, of the .dextrous robberies they 
have committed, at various times, during their career. Some who 
have been caught and wounded in the act, or have had their nose and 
ears, or perhaps their hand, cut off for the offence, exhibit their loss 
with ostentation, .as a mark of their intrepidity ; and these are the 
mon who are generally chosen to be the chiefs of the caste. 

•. It is. commonly in the dead of the night that they commit their 
depredations. Then they enter the villages silently, leaving sentinels 
at thejayenues, while others seek out the houses that may be attacked 
with the least danger of detection, and so make good their entry and 
pillage .them. This they effect, without attempting to force open the 
door, which would be a noisy operation ; but by quiet!** cutting 
through tho mud wall with a sharp instrument, So as to make an 
opening sufficiently large to pass through. The Kallabantru are so 
exjpert in this species of robbery, that, in less than half an hour, they 
will tarry off a rich lading of plunder, without being <hearcl or sus¬ 
pected till day-light discloses the villainy'. • 

The Muhammedan Princes have always in*their service a great 
number of Kallabantru, wh»m they employ in their calling; which 
is that of plundering for tneir ‘master’s profit. The last Musaiman 
Prince who roigned in the Mysore had a regular battalion of them 
on service, in time of war;.not for the purpose of fighting in the 
field* but to pvqwl and infest the enemy’s camp in the night, stealing 
away the hprsps and other necessaries of*the officers, spiking the 
cannon, and acting as spies. They were rewarded in proportion to 
tho dexterity thoy displayed in these achievements; and in time o£ 
peace thoy were despatched into the various.states of neighbouring 
Princes, to rob, for the benefit o£ their masters ; besides discharging 
their, ordinary duty of spies. _ # , 

, The Polygars,® who are chiefs of particular districts, Jiavc ip their 
pay several of these rascals, who are sent from jSaceio place to steal, or 
to do any pther similar service, in the manner of the Kallabantru. 

i' Palayam—kSrav ■— rump-wen. 
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•In me provinces where they are tolerated by the Government, the 
poor inhabitants, having no other means of escaping from pillage, pay 
them a yearly subsidy of a quarter of a rupee and a fowl tor each 
house ; the chief off the gang agreeing to take them under his protec¬ 
tion, and to be answerable for every robbery that shall be committed. 

The yaste of .KalJabantrn is spread over all the Mysore; where 
they are also infested with uifctber sort, under the nanR3 of Kandji, 
who are equally formidable. . 

But, of all. the vagrant castes,,the best known, and also the most 
detested, is that of the Lumbadis. |Their origin is not well understood, 
as they are different in manners, (Astome, afid language, from all the 
other castes of Hindus 1 . Thqy upppar to have quire affinity with the 
Mahrattas than any other nation ; and, 1 btilievi^ it is from that 
marauding race that we \nust trace their descent. It is certain that it 
is in their armies that they are trained to that course of pillage and 
rapine which has obliterated all notions of property, when they feel 
themselves the strongest, or when they arc out of the reach of justice. 
At the same time, the exemplary punishments which* the police lias 
inflicted on them in several places, of late, has made them somewhat 
more circumspect, and they no longer dare to plunder openly. But, 
woe to the traveller whom they meet alone in a solitary place, .especially 
if they think him a prize. 

Their rendezvous, in times of war, is with some army„; and 
generally with the most undisciplined one, about which they swarm 
in great crowds, to take advantage of the disorder and contusion 
which they expect to find, and which serve as a cloak to their depre¬ 
dations. They make themselves useful by supplying the markets with 
provisions, which they have foraged in all quarters. And they also 
make a trade of lending out to the side that will host pay them their 
numerous herds of bullocks to carry necessaries for the supply of the 
armies. It was thus that. 0 in the last war with the Sultan of the 
Mysore, the English’took into their pay many thousands of them for 
transporting their provisions. However, they had soon reason to 
repent their connection with such faithless wretches, devoid of all 
honour and discipline, when they saw them laying waste the country 
over which they passed, and causing more damage than the whole 
army of the enemy would have done! The frequent punishimsnts 
inflicted on their chiefs had no effect on that horde of robbers, whom 
the scent of pjunder allured more powerfully than even their extrava¬ 
gant perquisites and hire. " 

In times of peace, .these banditti return td their trade in corn, 
which they carry from one place to another. Their rude and unculti¬ 
vated manners, with their coarse and deformed features, both iq the 
men and the women, at once betray the character and disposition of 
their nSinds. 1 In all parts of India they have justly become the objects 
of the watchfulness and suspicion of the police; for, in no ciremo- 
stanees, can an.y reliance be placed on them. 

Their women'are,every where held to be most dissolute. 
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The LamMdis form a caste entirely distinct 'from the reSt of 
the Hindfts, with whom they have hut very little intercourse : 
being wholly ^different from them in religion, language, manners, 
and customs. All other castes treat them with distant and thorough 
contempt.® 

There is yet another tribe of vagrants, who wo also«a separate 
sect, and live universally despised. They ar^ the class of mounte¬ 
banks, buffoons, posture-makers, tumblers', dancers, apt! th* like ; who 
forip various parties, to exhibit tjieir several aids and thicks, in all 
places where admirers and dupes arc to be found. The most dissolute 
body is that of the DonUmr.t It Is not. surprizing ThaJ, in a country 
where the love of g.11^ that approaches .to the • marvellous reigns with 
unbounded sway, ^uch sorts of jugglers should prevail. Nevertheless, 
the castes who follow these professions are ‘vilified, and universally 
looked down upon, though tWe» practitioner are, at the same time, 
considered as expert magicians, initiated in all occult and necromantic 
arts, who arc to be feared as well as distrusted. They may be com¬ 
pared, indeed,.to the mountebank order h> Europe ; but they are more 
universally and cordially despised. Yet 1 have, seen them perform 
trieks and feats which put them at least on a level with their brethren 
ui Eyropp.* 

’file most usual exhibition is that of the keepers of serpents, who 
have them taught to dance to the sound of a kind of ffjutc. They per¬ 
form various tricks with them; which, though apparently terrible, are 
not very dangerous, as they always take the precaution to deprive 
them of their fangs, and to extract the vesicle in which the* venom is 
contained. They are believed to have the power iff charming those 
dangerous reptiles,, and of commanding them to approach and surren¬ 
der themselves, at the sound of their flute. The same art appears to 
havt? been laid claim to in other ancient nations, as appears from the 
allegory of the prophet, where ho compares 4hc obstinacy of an obdurate 
sinner to a sorfent that shuts its ear against the «voice of the charmer. 
(Jer. viii. 17.) Without ^welling oh the literal accuracy of this 
striking passage of Holy Writ,*!, may confidently assert, that the skill 
which the pretenders to enchantment, in India, claim in this particular, 
is rank imposture. The trick is to put a snake, which they had tamed 
and accustomed to their music, into some remote places, and they manage 
it so, that, in''appearing to go casually in iiliat direction, and begin¬ 
ning to play* the snake comes forward at the accustomed sound. 
When they enter into an agreement with any simpleton, who fancies 
that his house is infef ted with serpents, a notion which they sometimes*’ 
contrive to infuse into his brain, they jrtfully introduce into some 
crevice of tho hou^e one of their tamo snakes, which combs up to iff 
master, as soon as it hears his flute. ’The potent enchanter instantly 


. k> The word is found in all the dialects of India. They Src also called Banjavis 
f — traders]. They are a very mixed and anomalous race. 

• * They are an aboriginal race called sometimes Dorns, 
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whip’s it up into his pannier, takes his tee, and gravely presents nun- 
self at the next house, to renew his offers of assistance to similar dupes. 

Another race of vagrants live at the public exponccf by exhibiting 
a kind of comedies, or rather farces, of the indecent kind both in the 
characters and the dialogue. They likewise exhibit puppet sinews, 
mixed with gross* obscenity sywl absurdity, but well adapted to the 
stupid multitude that gaze ana admire. They know they could not 
gain the attentiqp, far less the laugh of *sudi people, without sacrific¬ 
ing decency, modesty, and common sense. 

In the Mysore and the Telugil country,.there is another distinct 
caste of wanderers, more peaeeabl* antf innocent than any of the 
former. They are call wYPakaiaityfi and speak thaTelugu. They were 
originally natives of that, country, and were employed in agriculture. 
They belonged to the tribe of Gblar - ) or shepherds. It is now a 
hundred and fifty years Since they first took lip their present vagrant 
and wandering life; to which they arc.grown so much accustomed, 
that it would be impossible to reclaim then to any fixed or sedentary 
habits. The cause of their detaching themselves originally from 
society arose from some severe treatment which the governor of the 
province where they lived was going to inflict upon some of their 
favourite chiefs. To avert this insult, and to be revenged against 
their rulers, they took the resolution of quitting their village's and 
abandoning their agricultural labours; and they have never since en¬ 
tertained a thought of resuming their ancient course of life. They 
sojourn in the open fields, under small tents of bamboo, and wander 
from place. to place, as humour dicates. 

Some of their chiefs, with whom I have conversed, have inform¬ 
ed me, that they amount in all to seven or eight thousand individuals. 
Part wander in the Tclugu country and part in Kanara. They arc, di¬ 
vided into different tribes, the lieadb of which assemble, from time to 
time, to decide any dispute - : that may have arisen, and , to watch over 
the general good order of the caste. They' are under an exceedingly 
good police; and, though always roving iiv Jpands through the country, 
they maintain a great respect for property, and no instance of pillage 
is ever heard of among them. 

They all livy in the most wretched condition. The wealthiest 
among them have nothing, Jbeyond a few buffaloes or cows, whose milk 
they sell. They arc mostly all herbarists; and wherever ‘they roam, 
they are careful to collect the various plants and roots which serve for 
'-medical purposes, or which arc used in dying, or,ms physic for horses 
and cows. They sell these simples to the dealers in spices; and by 
this traffic they partly maintain themselves, and make up for what is 
wanting by v hunting, fishing, or begging. c 

Among the vices yjhich are the reproach of the various wandering 
tribes, intemperance, and the want of delicacy in the choice of food, 

V Pahkana — An abode of fowlers and outcasts. Pukka is a corruption of Paksht, 
a bird. , 
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are Chiefly complained of; and these are, at thg same time, the most 

odious and degrading of any, in the eyes of the other castes. Drunk- 
emjesss pervades them all; the material of which is the Toddy, or 
juice of the palm ; to which men and women are equally addicted. 

. As to food, every thing is alike to them ; and, with the exception 
of the flesh of the cow, they put up jvith syiy other sort t>f victuals, 
however offensive. Tiger’s nosh, that of the ft*, the cat, the crocodile, 
the serpent, lizard, crow, and of many other cccatuifes, equally 
revplting to the generality of tllindus, constitute tla? principal 
nourishment of all the different wandering hordes jve have described. 

Each casto of vagrants’ ferns a little republic in Itself, governed 
by its own laws and usages. Tfiey lffivo but little to do with social 
duties, or even with authority. Wandering.continually from place to 
place, they pay no tribute; anjV being scarcely possessed of any thing, 
they have no occasion for the protection of the Prince to enable them 
to live unmolested : neither do they importune the magistrate for justice 
or favour. Each’little community lias chiefs **of its own, elected or 
deposed by a majority of voices ; and who’, as long as their authority 
continues, are invostcd with power to enforce their rules, to inflict 
punishment and fines on those who violate them, and to terminate 
ftll disputes that arise. 

The whole of these wanderers, in going from place to {dace, take 
with fftfem not only their wicker tents and .all their goods, which indeed 
are no great matter, but also the provisions necessary for their sub¬ 
sistence during several days, and the utensils requisite for preparing 
and cooking their food. When they have beasts of^burden, they load 
them with part of their furniture; but, when without that accommoda¬ 
tion, they are sometimes in great straits. I have frequently seen 
poos creatures, of this kind, carrying on their heads and shoulders 
every thing they possessed in the world, with what was necessary for 
their present subsistence. The huslfand took tjie burden of the tent, 
the provisions, and some earthen vessels for boiling them ; while the 
wife, with half of her body left bare, in order to spare a part of her 
garment to wrap the child that dangled at her hack, carried on her 
head the little millstone which they use for grinding the corn that 
makes a part of their food, asd held, under one arjn, the pestle for 
pounding tht^/ice, and the mortar under the t other. Such is the 
touching sppcte.de I have often sebn, with feelings of tender sympathy 
and compassion ; and such is the kind yf existence tha# thousands of 
Hindus are doomed to abide; and which they endure without a m\n*» 
m«r, and without eilvying those who enjoy the real blessings of life. 
And never does it come into theirthoughts to improve their,condition* 
by qptering into the bosom of society, and engaging in some enjoy¬ 
ment more reputable and easy. * • * 

There are still a great many other detached castes in the southern 
parts of Ijidia besides those we have mentioned; all lining in a state of 
degradation and contempt. Amongst others, there lVthat of the 
ivttxunibars. The baseness of their nature ahd tficir^Total want of 
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instruction smu tojugf-ify the detestation in which they are helcf bv 
the superior castes of S'ftdras. Their occupation is that of Shepherds ; 
but they are not to be confounded with the caste of Hqj’dsmen called 
Idaiyur ami Golam,' who are one of the highest castes among the 
STidras, and have the cows and goats under their care, while the 
others are confined,entirely to sheep, of which they have considerable 
flocks. The meanness % of their*employment seems to spread its influ¬ 
ence over tkeir'manners. Being confined to the society of their woolly 
charge, they seem to have contracted the stupid nature of the animal; 
and, from tlic rudeness of their nature, they arc as much beneath the 
other castes of lli ltd us, as the sheem by tjiei ^simplicity and imperfect, 
instinct, are beneath the other qi*drupeds. The'stupidity of the 
Kitrumbar is become proverbial; anu when a person of another caste 
does any thing thoughtless and, foolish, ho is said to The as stupid as a 
Kurumban. This sect prevails in tlie c r Cclugu, Kanarese, and Tamil 
countries, but chiefly in the first, from which it appears to have origi¬ 
nated, and where they qro still found in great numbers in every district.® 

* The Idaiyar are so called from Idai, the middle, being a kind of intermediate link 
between the farmers and the merchants. 

They arc divided into eight principal divisions, and each of these is subdivided into 
eighteen branches. Among these eighteen there is one only which associates familiarly 
with the seventeen above it, the so called, “ Branch of charitable works.” - <■ ■ 

When a bride of the Idaiyar caste enters the room decorated for the ceremonies of 
marriage, her followers must pay to the sister of the bridegroom the money called the 
“ Bride’s room gold, 1 ’ and the relations of both parties must see that this praiSelvorthy 
custom is adhered to. When the bridegroom betakes himself to the house of the Mother- 
in-law, his young companions arrest him by the way, and do not release him till he has 
paid them a,niece of gold. On the third day when the favorite amusement of sprinkling 
saffron water on the gn<>sts in sport is over, the whole party betake themselves to the 
village tank. The friend of the bridegroom brings a hoc and a basket and the young 
husband fills three baskets with earth from the bottom of the tank, while the wife takes 
them away and throws the earth behind. They then say “ we ’have dug a ditch for 
charity.” This singular practice probably umy be explained by remembering that V9 the 
arid districts where these Idaiyar often tend their cattle, the tank is of the greatest 
importance. So it is, indeed, with n.any customs which obtain in India which Europeans 
think so senseless and which gooft men oppose with perhaps unnecessary earnestness. 
Many of these customs are by no means the immediate fruit of Heathenism ; very many 
of them have had a natural origin, and the key to then is now and then to be found. 

In their funeral ceremonies too there are many interesting and peculiar observances. 
Among other things, a man of the Marraver caste, a slave, who styles himself “ the father 
of the Grandfather,” cotues into the assembly and addresses them in enigmatical and 
mysterious language: “the slave, who intrudes hitpsclf of his own accord,spreads his 
foot over the way, and 1 will thrust a spear into the breast of the strong.” These Marraver 
are with few exceptions pliindercfS by profession and are employed, thewifore, as watchers 
and policemen. This ceremony seems to indicate an agreement between tfae Idaiyar and 
Marraver, for thevprotection of their flocks. Sec Graul’s rcise nach Ostindicn IV. 175. 

« • 

^ a Kuirumban is probably a word allied to Kurravan and means mountaineer. But 
it is generally derived from Kwru small, they being very dimir.uk..: in stature. ^ 

They are found on the middle slppes of tips Nilagiris, between the Badayar above on 
tS,e table land, and the Irular, below at the foot of the hills. They speak a purer diaiect 
of Caoarese ti^|n the Badagar. They arc regarded with intense fear and dislike Ijy the 
other hill tribes, and are supposed to lie malignant sArccrcrs. 

In former times when arty calamity befell a Toda or Badagan, his first ifttpulsc wak 
to slay the first Kurruirfftan he met, in revenge for the evil, which he supposed to be caused 
by the incantations tjf some member of that hateful tribe. These diminutive things, with 
their uncouth mw^ers, thickly matted locks and 3uppje limbs, arc industrious and not 
unskilful, Th«®mke basktfs, cultivate the ground, and cut down trees ; but conjuring 
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J I have already mentioned the castes of Savages met with in the 
forests and on the mountains of the southern parts of the peninsula. 
They are divided into various tribes, each of which is subdivided into 
separate hordds. They seldom quit their haunts, and are not often 
visited there, on account of the dread they are held in as reputed 
sorcerers or magicians, whose malice would occasion disease or mis¬ 
fortune. And, indeed, when any oft the neighbouring ‘castes are 
affected with any calamity which they suspect fo have proceeded from 
their machinations, they ffg.ll upon them with severity} and sometimes 
revenge themselves by their death! . • 

Many of these savages syaare themselves the trouble of building 
houses ; although,. by living in tiie midst of a wood, they might have 
abundant materials*. f In the rainy season, they shelter themselves in 
caverns, hollow trees, and clefts of tlje rock.s; and, in fine weather, 
they keep the open fields. M, the night, * % evory horde collects in a 
body ; and eacli lights large fires, all around, to keep them warm and to 
scare the wild beasts, while they sleeps in the centre, in a promis¬ 
cuous heap. # They are aftnbst entirely .naked. The women w'ear 
nothing to conceal their nakedness but some leaves of trees stitched 
together, and hound round their waists. 

• *Xhey think it too great a hardship to perform agricultural labour; 
* and therefore they never engage in it hut when urged by extreme 

necessity. Knowing nothing beyond the absolute demands of hunger, 
they find enough in their forests to assuage it. Roots and other 
spontaneous productions of nature ; reptiles, and animals which they 
entrap in snares or kill in tho chace ; and honey, which thqy find in 
abundance within the chinks of the rocks, or on th# trees, among the 
branches of which they skip with the agility of monkeys, afford all 
that is necessary t*o appease the cravings of nature. 

*Morc stupid than the Africtyi savage, ho of India is ignorant 
even of the use of the how. • • 

The inhabitants of the plains apply to them, when they have 
occasion for timber for buijdmjr their houses, or for any other works 
of magnitude ; and, for a matter of small value, such as some copper 
rings, a few glass beads, or a little corn, the savages will cut thorn as 
much wood as they want. . 

They arevdwnys considered, by tin* othgr inlyibitants, to have the 
power, through the means of incantation and magic, to charm the 
tigers, the elephants, and the venomous reptiles which shhro with them 
in their forests, so th^ifc they have nothing to fear from their attacks* 

• They train up their childrqp from their earliest infancy, to the 
hafd life that nature seems to have intended for them. Thd day aftef 
lying-in, the woman is obliged to scous the woods for food. Btffore 
setting out, she suckles the new-born infant, d^gs a littledrencb in the 

— . . ...»-- 

is their main business. Their knowledge of healing herbs, roots, &c. is very great. 
Curiously eftongh they seem to be the high-_priests of the Badagas, tfifir deadly enemies. 
A fc.the commencement of the season, a Knrnimban ploughs the first furrow and gives 
his benediction to the field, without which there would be ndjjarvm! • 
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ground for a cradle, whore slie deposits the naked babe, upon the#iape 
earth; and, trusting fo the care oi Providence, goes with her husband 
and the rest of the family, in quest of wherewithal to supply their 
wants for the day. ’This is not quickly obtained ; ancf it is evening 
before they return. From three days old they accustom the child to 
solid food ^ and, in order to inure it betimes to the rigour of the'sea¬ 
sons, they'wash it every* day jn dew collected from the plants; and 
until the infant is ableM^siccompany or follow the mother, it remains 
in this manner,* from morning to night, in the recesses of the wood, 
-exposed to *the rain, the sun, andftill the inclemency of the weather, 
stretched out uncovered in the little tomb, which is its only cradle. 

It appears that the.only religiok of these savages consists in the 
worship of the Bhfita or Demons* which the? ‘exclusively adore, 
paying no acknowledgment to .the divinities of the nation. 

These are, in the greatest number,*in the forests of Malabar ; but 
there is also a different species of savages in various parts of the 
Carnatic, roaming in the w<*»ds of that province, •anti known under • 
the name of Irular. b Like the Kunimbar, they lead a savage life, 
and have scarcely any communication with the more polished people 
of the plain. Their principal means of living are roots and lmpcy, 
which they find in the woods. They barter the last, and its wax, with 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for such articles as they have to r 
spare. In other particulars they scarcely differ in any thing from the 
preceding class* and are equally dreaded for enchantments and sorcery 
by their jealous neighbours of the plains. 

The«savagc caste of Malai Kudiui has been already noticed. 
Though living in the woods, they have made some approach to the 
social state. Their occupation is to extract the juice or Kalin from 
the palm trees, selling a part and drinking the remainder. It is the 
women that ascend the trees; and t they do it with great agility. "Tfio 
husbands go to market with the .liquor. 

This tribe is hardly found beyond the district of Koorg. Here 
there is also another tribe, known by thowappellation of Yeruvaru. It 
consists of several hordes dispersed through the woods. Being 
without the resources for subsistence which the others possess, they 
are compelled to provide for their wants,, by making themselves useful 
in society. For this purpose they quit their cabins, ap^j repair to the 
habitations of their Inore'polished neighbours ; who, for, admail allow¬ 
ance of grair,, obtain the services of the savages in the most toilsome 
labours of husbandry. But, 1 such is their improvidence and indolence, 

' that as long as a single morsel of rico remains* in their huts, they 
obstinately refuse to renew their labour. Their employers, however, 
are obliged to put up with their humour, beeauso they cannot other¬ 
wise exempt themselves from ‘ drudgery; and, if they should offend a 
singledndividual amorgst them, by ill treatment, or in any other way, 

° Sons ot JJarkncss. 

€ — Mountaineer*. 
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the ftrholo horde would resent the affront, and, in a Body^ dosert their 
aeeustomed abodes for the hidden recesses of the* forests. ■ T$»re they 
would sulkily remain, till their superiors, being at a Iona for their 
assistance, were reduced to the necessity of making the first advances, 
by an apology for the injury, or such indemnification as the savages 
might require. 

All the warious savage tribes, havirfg muBh^difficultv in procuring 
the absolute necessaries of life, have no means whatever of attaining 
to tjie petty luxuries which are wjthiri the reach of tile lowest orders 
of the other castes. Betel, tobacco, oil far rubbing the hoacl and body, 
and some other indulgences which habit has rendered qecessary to the 
ordinary Hindus, qre quite unknown tq the savage tribes, and do not 
even seem to be cqveted by them. They th’ .ik it <juite sufficient to be 
favoured by strangers with a little salt,and pfepper to season the roots 
and insipid vegetables which farm their principal nourishment.. " 

All these savages are of an inoffensive and quiet disposition.. 
The sight even of & stranges i# enough ft) put a whole horde of them 
to flight. Their indolent and lazy habits result from the climate.. 
Far different from the Cannibals of America, hr those which people an 
extensive region of Africa, they know not the meaning of war; and 
thm r -scon to be ignorant of the practice of repaying evil with evil. 
F ie'd in the thick forests whore they were horn,, or in the deep 
; i Ifaps of the rocks which they inhabit, there is npthing they are 
more afraid of than tlio approach or appearance of a civilized man : 
and so far from envying him the boasted happiness of social life, they 
shun all intercourse with him, out of fear that he design* to strip 
them of their independence and liberty, and reduee*them to the bond¬ 
age of society. 

. .They preserve, however, some of the loading prejudices of their 
couptrymen. They never eat cow* flesh. They have the same notions 
concerning cleanness and impurity, and tftey observe, in the principal 
occurrences of*life, several other rules which are*in common use in the 
country.** » 


d The Veddar, and midai-arasar, (hill-kings) belong to this class. They are becom¬ 
ing gradually accustomed in some districts, to associate with other tribes and to engage 

in rponlnr pmnlDvmenfa, * 


ADDITIONAL NOTE to 


I. By far the most interesting of those tribes, whom the immigrant BnUimanhati 
tares have driven to the hills and furthest recesses of the ldnd, are the Tudas, [ Toruvar— 
herdsmen] who are found on the plateau of*the Nilagiris. , ^ 

®f these there are nW, probably, between 4 and 500, including children. Th«r are 
scattered abroad in the four districts into which they divide the hills, in affout 100 naro- 
ttts, called ’Mantis. [Tam. Mandai, a fold or flock.] , • ■ 

. Their occupation (or rather that of the men ; for the woraea do absolutely nothing 
bat dress their hair) is tending buffaloes, of which they have large herds. These are 
splenflid creatures, almost wild, but obedient to the least sound of Ate herdsman’s voice. 
B£>1 work of every kind they absolutely disdain. 
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"They are a very tine race in appearance, tall, straight,'and manly ; with, iiP many 
cases, aquiline noses, add always with a full, bright eye, that never shrinks from 
encountering your steadiest look, They wear a single cloth of thick material, which 
thrown toga-like over the shoulders gives an air of antique dignity to their figures, .which 
has helped to produce the impression that they were, in some way or other, of Roman 
origin. 

Of course this fancied resemblance soon vanishes, and a closer examination of their 
language, habits, and 'features revealsdhe fact that they are of the same race, though 
perhaps one of its earliest and most*unsophisticatcd offshoots, ns that* from which the 
Tamilians, Telugus and Kafiarese have sprung. 

Their traditions point to a Northern origin, and itfwould seem that they have never 
lived in a plain country. . “ ‘ 

Their hnts resemble the tops of large stage waggon*, set on the ground. They are 
generally found three or four together, with the milk-house at a short distance. Near this 
latter no woman must come, and the whole u anagenient of the dairy assumes a semi* 
religious character. They have certain sacrcu spots in the f6rest called tiriari (—holy 
room?) where a priest, the Bal-hl, ( milkman ) resides. He is elected, must be young, an 
ascetic, and devote himself wholly to the task of keeping a bowl of milk in the hut, which 
is his dwelling as well as temple, and of ringing a bell at certain times. This bell, with 
the relics of certain deceased Tndas, are the only objects of veneration that I have 
detected among them. 

At a death their custom (stopped by the British Government,,) was to beat to death 
with clubs a number ofbuftaloes proportioned to the rank of the deceased. The other cere¬ 
monies connected with this si&ritice to the Manes, resemble those of the demon worship 
of the Slidniirs in the south. 

Their language resembles very nearly old or high Tamil, spoken very roughly. 

The Badagas and others who have come up from the plains pay them tribute at ‘ 
lords of the soil; but they are themselves in deadly fear of the Kurumbar. This fear 
however is simply-superstitious. They are, in their turn, regarded as sorceseys by the 
Badagas. 

Their custom of polyandry, and their utter want of regard to chastity, are reducing 
their numbers rapidly. A married woman among them belongs to all the brothers, and 
her ehiklreh arc apportioned to the brothers in order of seniority. 

They are divided into four clusses ami seem to have a somewhat strict idea of 
Caste. They have evidently resided on the hills for many centuries. 

II. The Kotas (? Go-halas — cow killers) sewn to have come from the spine 
district as the Tadas. Their language differs little from the Tnda dialect, though their way 
of speaking makes it sound very different. In habits they are disgustingly brutal, living 
on carrion. They are artificers • and cultivators at the same time. They have seven 
villages on the Nilagiri plateau, inhabited by about 1,000 persons. They are ethnologi- 
cally a link between the Tudas and the other Soutt^Indian tribes. 

III. The Badagas (= people of the Nvrth) arc the most numerous of the*hill 
tribes in South India, and arc scarcely in fact to be called hill men, since they have taken 
up their abode there within a comparatively short period. Their relatives are still to be 
fonnd in the low country, more especially between the foot of the hills and the city of 
Mysore. 

Many fled with the teajah bf Oomatoooin 1613, when he was striven from his city 
by Bftj Wadaiy|r. [See Wilks 1.45.] 

u They are divided into 18 classes. The highest caste, and at the saute time the least 
- numerous, is that of the Woodairu. [Tam. Udaiyar = posse ■ ■ irs , lords of the soil.] This 
is a title of honour among the'Kanarese. Most of the Badagas are nominally worshippers of 
the Linga, as their Mysore ancestors were. Snt local traditions and intercourse with the 
1 other hill tribes have introduced a number of objects of worship, relics of first settlers, 
.remarkable sjones &c. They have Brahmans too, whom they nave themselves, it seems, 
selected and constituted to bear the name. They themselves say that there are 338 idols 
worshipped on'She hills. . Idiave examined the few inscriptions to be found 0)1 the various 
Ktones on the hills, anti feel assured that they relate to various expeditions of Polig&r chiefs 
from the Coimbatur side of the hills, and that they throw no light on the kistory of the 
Badagars. 
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• their language is Kanaresc with many corruptions. These corruptions evidently 
tend (though they’have not gone so far) to place the Badagar’dialect of Kanarese in the 
same relation to modem Kanarese, as the Malayajam dialect of Tamil occupies to the 
Tamil now in use t 

IV. Thecaste of the Shanar in Tinnevelly has attracted much attention from the fact 
that upwards of 50,000 of them have embraced Christiabity, and afford to the traveller 
the pleasing spectacle of a humble and uniutellectual, but orderly and earnest minded 
Christian population dwelling in villages in the centre of whiclP the most conspicuous 
Object is a Christian Church or Prayer house. A wtak entftled the “ Tinnevelly Shanars” 
by Dr. Caldwell gives the fullest information in regard to ttfis caste. * 

9 ° A c 

They are probably immigrdhts from ^North Ceylon, as are the llayar or Tirs or 
Travancore, a kindred race. They seem to have .brought with them tfte seeds of the 
Palmyra and the majority of (jictn are engaged in climbing these trees to take the 
juice, from which their wives prepare? a coarse sugar. j 

They ate divided iitta two classes, thajNatla (good) Shanar and the Kajla (spurious) 
Shanar. The former fyrthe most part own the trees, and assume the position of masters ; 




almost slaves. • ‘ 

Their religion is a kind of Demon worship, the priniipal demons being Bhadra-Kan, 
Cudalaiadum-Perumal (the great one who dances in the burning ground.; Any person 
who was distinguished during life, or who has died • violent death>comesi a local demon, 
and is supposed to haunt the placeVflere he or she flourished or died. The same practise 
obtains among the*lower castes throughout India. 



. CHAP. VII. 

OF THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. THE HINDCS THE INVENTORS OF THE 
DOCTRhNE. CAUSES AND NUMBER OF THE TRANSMIGRATIONS. 

OF THE I’AINS OF HELL AND..THMR DURATION. 

ABODES OD BLISS. 

Several writers, both ancient and modern, have 0 been of opinion 
that Pythagoras was the Author of the'system of the Metempsychosis, 
called by the Hindus Puna Janma , or regeneration, and that it was 
communicated by that philosopher to the sages of India, when he 
visited their country. •' But all who are acquainted with the spirit anti 
education of the Brahmans, both ancient and modem, b will be easily 
satisfied of the contrary, and will be convinced that, so far from re¬ 
ceiving lessons from Pythagoras, they were his masters in this respect. 
The desire of learning something new, and of attaining perfection hi i 
the sciences, induced that philosopher to penetrate into eveiy country 
where they had*begun to flourish in those remote ages ; and, "having 
heard of the renown of tho philosophers of India, which long after¬ 
wards spread into Europe, he undertook a long voyage to see them, 
and to profit by their doctrines.* 

What makes it more probable that it was from them that he 
derived his system of the transmigration of the soul of one body into 
another, is that ho did not publish it till after his return from India; 
and no circumstance of hip life shews that he had any notion of it 
before his journey. , , 

Is it at all to be imagined that tho Brahmans would consent to 
borrow a system so abstracted and extraordinary from a stranger ? 
Those who know their pride and arrogant presumption, will find great 
diffi culty in believing it. Never can a Brahman be persuaded that 
sciences, which he is ignorant of, can be'lodged in the mind of a man 
of any other caste , far leps of a foreigner; and never' would he lend 
an ear to any individual who should pretend to be acquainted with 
my new scienhe or useful discovery, of which he himself would not 
assume to be the inventor. ; 

We have before had occasion to«remark, that this caste of persojntf 
hhs been regarded, in all times, as the universal and exclusive heir of 
everf art aftd science. They* Rre all educated in the belief thaE no 
man cax possibly tagra what they are ignorant of. Such is the 
fundamental principaSIn which they have been nurtured, in ancient 


* On' tho other hanicompare Ritter’s history of Philosophy I. 155. 
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and* modern times: a principle which their long’intercourse‘with 
nations far beyond them in every branch of science has never been 
able to shake. t 

Their books, which appear to be more ancient than Pythagoras, 
are filled with the doctrine of the Pfirva Janma or Metempsychosis, 
and treat of it as a system coeval with.their most ancient institutions, 
civil and religious, and established beyond afl controversy/ 

But, whoever he wasthaf was the original inventor of that absurd 
system, which some modern authors have called sublime^ Greece and 
the other countries into t which it was introduced % Pythagoras and 
his disciples, do not appeal’* to have derived much benefit from the 
discovery. It appears wonder/il that Empedocles, Socrates, and 
Plato, philosophers otherwise so enlightened % should have adopted it, 
without examination. Aristotle and' the .whole Peripatetic school 
justly rejected it. But it eonthiucs to this* day to be the universal 
belief of every Hindfl. " 

. Pythagoras drew froln*it a very qpturalf inference, when he 
asserted that they ought to abstain from eating the flesh of any living 
creature, lest the son might possibly feed on the body of his father, 
whdfee soul had, peradventure, passed into the substance of a fowl or 
sheep.; s<? that the horrid feast of Thyestes might be often repeated. 
Several of the disciples of that philosopher, to act consistently with 
his doctrines, confined themselves to live entirely upoil liquids. They 
even rejected the bean from their meals, as the JMhmans have reject¬ 
ed the onion and some other simple productions of the same nature. 
But these rigorous precepts of the strict discipjes of tile Greek 
philosopher were less followed than their doctrines, and the people 
never relinquished the use of flesh. 

• »The Hindu philosophers, in all probability, gave .birth to this 
notion of Pythagoras, when he adopted £heir system of the Pfirw^ 
Janma. He saw their abhorrence of tl/fe muijier of animals. He 
likewise saw that the Br&hmans and all the cultivated people of India 
most religiously abstained |rt>n^ eating whatsoever had beenitlive; and 
his conclusion would naturally be that their extreme abstinence in 
that respect must have arisen from the apprehension they were in of 
slaying an ancestor, perhaps^ in the creature which Fas served up for 
their food. .. * • 

If this* v?as the inference which that philosopher drew from the 
cSttom of She Hindus, and their mode of living, I have no difficulty 
in saying it was a false one. The abstinence from meat amongsf the 1 
•Hindhs, is founded upon two p$inciple|, very different from those 
whldfi were assumed by the Pythagoreans; and thepractide appeaim 
to be foreign to the’ doctrin<*of Metempsychosis. The Bast principal 
is the dread of being defiled by the use of aningal nutriment; >nd the 
second is the abhorrence of the murder which mdltfliaye been commit¬ 
ted before they could enjoy such a feast. In consequence of the former 


/ Compare Mann xii. Viehnn Purapf>. 21(4 
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principle,' of shunning all defilement, the nobler part of the n^on 
is restricted to the use of liquids ohly, and of the simple productions 
of nature, for their ^ aliment The Brdhmans could use nothing that 
prooeeded from an animal, with the exception of milk, which constitut¬ 
ed the most substantial arid delicious portion of their food/ The hor¬ 
ror which f a dead body generally inspires; the fetid stench which it 
exhales, from the moment ftliftost of dissolution, are widely different 
from the decay of vegetables, which rot without putridity. The re¬ 
volting idea of being obliged to gyatify the appetite by loading the 
table with “carcasses of slaughtered animals, and a thousand other 
considerations not less reasonable, concerning the nature of what is 
pure and what is impure, have, determined the opinions of the Hindfis 
on this subject. They have been instilled by education, and so deeply 
rooted in the mind, tliat'those who. have once imbibed the prejudice 
have not even a thought of ever departing from it, under any circum¬ 
stances that can befal them through life. 

The second motive which' influence^ their conduct, in this parti¬ 
cular, was the dread and horror of murder, which it was necessary" to 
commit as often as the/ might have recourse to this diet; a dread, 
which by many is carried so far, as even to induce them to spar^the 
most vile and troublesome insects ; such as never fail to disturb the 
repose of men and brutes. This is more congruous and consistent than' 
the conduct of tjie disciples of Pythagoras. The Hindus believe that 
to difference exists between the souls of men and of animals; arid that 
he sins of human beings in one generation are the cause of their being 
iegraded,fo the condition of a beast in another. Hence they conclude, 
bat it is equally wicked to slay a beast, or an insect as to murder one 
)f their own species. 

But, with the exception of the Brahmans, the Kshatri/a and tlje 
Vaisya, the greater number of thp ; S'udras kill animals and eat fheir 
flesh. They have amongst/hem. butchers and hunters by profession. 
Hie caste of the Vetcar, who generally live in the ihountains and 
forests, hpve scarcely any other occupation than the chace. I 
have read somewhere, in an Indian“boo%, that one of the ancient 
penitents, who were almost entirely Br&hmans, and who never tasted 
of any creature that had lived, amused ( his leisure with the diversion 
of hunting serpehts, which were common in the woods where he 
exercised his penitence, and killed t all he could find ^although this 
reptile is particularly reverenced by the Hindris, and placed in the 
number of such as the vulgar Mores. But this is not the criily partidf- 
1® in which the Hindi! paganism is found to be indom istent with itself. 

The Pythagoreans were 'neither* so steady nor so consistent as tM 
Hin^fts, in their opinions on the same subject; for4hey reproach tjhem 
for rendering the transmigration of souls common and promiscuous 
amongst all nvinjwjieutures; for thus, they say, the soul of a King* 
might pass into the body of an ape, and of a Queen into that of a 
grasshopper. In order to escape the ridicule to which suoh‘a system 
was exposed, certrin philosophers of that sect, such a* Plotinus apd 
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Porphyry, endeavoured, though too late, to limit the. transmigration 
of the souls of men to human bodies, and. those of brutes’to their own 
species; .and they would fain have passed these inventions for the 
doctrine .of tb4 original founders of their sect. But thp testimony of 
all the ancient writers is too direct and conclusive, on this topic, to 
admit of any faith being paid to the tardy retractation of they - disciples. 

The Hindus recognize two principal 'causes of the transmigration 
of souls; and their system of Purva Janma seem^ to «have -been 
invented to justify, under a gross yliegory, the administration of Pro¬ 
vidence in dispensing rewards and punishments. The first cause 
which they assign is conftnon to them with the Pythagoreans. Trans¬ 
gression must be punished, and yirtue^ewarded. This does not take 
place in the presept life ; for wemften see vice tridmphant, and virtue 
beaten down. As a remedy for this great inVgularity, the Gods, who 
hold in their hands the destiniei of men, h%ve decreed that he who, 
during his life, was a wicked man, a robber or homicide, shall, in 
requital of his crimes, be regenerated after liis present life, and become 
a Pariah, some voracious animal, or a creeping insect, or be born 
blind or crooked ; so that, according to this dostrine, lowness of birth or 
bodily defects, are an incontestable proof of the perverseness that, 
uej^ned in a preceding existence. On the contrary, to have been born 
Beautiful, handsome, rich, powerful, a Br&hman, or even a cow; every 
circumstance of that nature, is a clear proof of the pure and virtuous 
life which had distinguished the fortunate object in a preceding gene¬ 
ration. Such is the feeling of all the people of India, and, as it 
appears, of all the Asiatics; and such was very nearly that of # the early 
Pythagoreans. t 

But, independently of this first cause of transmigrations, the 

Hindus assign another, which is peculiar to them. As their notions 

concerning defilement and purity must be combined with evexy thing 

el 06 , they pretend that a soul after deaths must retain something 0 $ 

the dispositions and stains which it had contracted in a preceding 

generation, just as an earthey vessel i - etains for a long time^jbe odour of 

some strong liquor which wtas put into it when new. They sti’engthen 

this comparison by the instance of a woman, who had been a fish 

in her preceding generation ; and who, though, in the pi - esent, a real 

woman, still retained the fisliy odour. It is necessary, therefore, that 

a long succession of generation^ shall cleanso the impurities of the 

past; which ihust be followed by a vast number more, f if, in place of 

purifying themselves from ancient stain.*, they contract new ones, by 

a dissolute life. * * ' 

* 

’• ,, When the Hindus ai - e interrogated on the number of these 
transmigrations which must take effect, and fx’om wliat epoch the$* 
commence; they answer, tHat they take their beginning from* the 
perjod when the earth began to be populous, * andjpiee had begun to 
rqign in it As to their duration, it has been, ahd will continue to 
be, eomifiensurate with the various Yugas or ages oS,the world. As 
t&.the number of transmigrations, the poets hqve exceedingly exagge- 
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rated dr extenuated them, according as their extravgant imagination 
impelled. But the most rational dr their philosophers agree that the 
number cannot be fixed, as it must be proportioned to the measure of 
virtue or vice predominant in each individual, which must require a 
greater or less succession'of now births before arriving at that sublime 
state of puj-ity wlfiph at last puts a period to this transition of the soul 
from body to body, and Inseparably reunites it to the great Being, to 
Para-Bralyna/ 1 , 

On thip point, the philosopher^ of India appear to me to be vpiser 
and less empirical than the’divine Plato himself; since that great 
philosopher scrupfes not to determine the period for which a soul shall 
continue to pass from one bedy to another. He fixes it at three 
thousand years for some, and at ten thousand for'others. He likewise 
ventures to pronounce dpon the sort of transmigration which some 
famous individuals have sustained, tflms the soul of Agamemnon he 
holds to have passed into an eagle, and that of Tliersites into the body 
of an ape ; just as if, Jby the multiplication, of lies, he could render his 
system of the Metempsychosis more probable or loss absurd. 

One point in which the Hindft system may probably appear 
'defective and inferior to that of the Greeks, is that of conscious!'ess. 
How can it happen, it is asked, that one should have no remembrance, 
of what passed in the preceding generation ? The Grecian poets had 
fabled the river Lethe, whose waters had the power of creating an 
oblivion of all that had been done or learned before death. Some 
chosen souls, however, were exempted from the general rule, and 
preserved distinctly the memory of the sort of life which they former¬ 
ly passed. Of this number was Pythagoras himself, who in order to 
enhance the credit of his new system, had the hardiness to declare 
that he was originally ACthalides, the reputed son of Mercury; after¬ 
wards Euphorbus, who was wounded by Menelaus at the siege of 
»Troy ; then Hermotymus £> and * then a fisherman of Delos, called 
Pyrrhus ; and last of all Pythagoras. 

The lAidus confer that privilege upon but a very small number 
of virtuous souls; but, as to the bulk of mankind, they affirm that the 
mere circumstance of regeneration is sufficient to obliterate all memory 
of what they formerly saw, and all knowledge of former events. A 
child under two years of age, they observe, cannot rqmember to day 
what he did yesterday ; Imd much 1 less likely is it that he should 
recollect what took place before his new birth. Is thisjpxplanation 
. lgs# satisfactory than that of'the river Lethe ? 

Of Hell. 

c The B&rva Jemma or Metempsychosis, being designed perhaps, 
as a vindication <}£the .system of Providence, by establishing a balance 
between virtue anfc vice, in rewarding the one and punishing the 
other, did not require the. addition of places of torment add felicity 
after death. As f/ir astonishment was concerned, it was sufficieht' to 
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ron<?w for several times an evil regeneration to tlu^wicked, while the 
j?ighteous were, with less delay, reunited to the *Divinity, that univer- 
fiju jsoul of die. world from which they wore originally detached. But 
no civilized-nation has ever held these abstract aftd general notions in 
religion •; the offspring of some exalted and' enthusiastic spirits. Bu t 
there are fundamental truths, so deeply engraven 511 the heart of man 
by the Author of his being, that neitltea tl*> vain sophistry of a false 
philosophy, nor the madness cf an overbearing idpl&tr^, .shall tivei 
succeed in wholly obliterating their impression.* 7 * . 

The Hindus, above all nations, strifctly preserved, imtlie midst ol 
the thick darkness of a gross idolatry, the remembrance of the princi¬ 
pal truths of nature religion, as they existed amongst the earliest 
men; and of these, in particular, which relate*to tho rewards and 
punishments reserved for mankind in another life. 

These precious doctrines, Svith many others riot less important 
were unfortunately corrupted and disfigured by innumerable fables 
such as this of the metempsychosis. The Hindris also invented a kinr 
of the infernal regions, who had under lifs orders judges of tho dead 
and messengers to execute their awards. 

, * In this infernal kingdom, which they call Naraka and sometimes 
“Patala, *they acknowledge a god or sovereign Judge, to whom they 
give the name of Yama. This chief of tho council of hell consults his 
reeoMs formed by the agency of scribes and others uifder his authority, 
who keep an exact account of all the good and all the evil which take 
place on the earth. They lay their report before their master, who 
decides on each case ; and the punishment, proportioned to*the sins ol 
the dead, immediately follows. Executioners, cruel and inexorable, 
are appointed to torment the guilty, without respite, by means of steel, 
of fire, and a thousand other ways, which their cruelty suggests. In 
1 tjje detail which tho Hindu books'give of theso varied'punishments oi 
hell, I have fyeen struck with one 3s somewhat remarkable, and nbl 
less disgusting. It is related thaj some very guilty souls aro .plunged 
several times a day into s^fetke of mucus. I should not have so mucli 
marvelled if they had chosen ?0 drench the culprits in a lake of spittle ; 
for that is the fluid on which the Hindu looks more aghast than on 
any other excrement or seeaetion of the body. 

But Yama is not the only god that is.pontipually on tho watcli to 
seize upoif the souls of mortals’when they die. Other deities, and 
above all \'ivjv and Vishnu, have likewise their invisible emissaries on 
earth, who know -die votaries of their respective masters; an'Lilw 
>death of such persons is often the subject of a sharp contest between 
tfie imps of those divinities and J the servants of Yama; sacli of tbpm 
striving to boar away tho departed soiil to his own master. But tho 
• attachment to Vishnu or S'iva, however moderate it may have been, is 
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so ftrtl of merit, that their emissaries generally have the advantage, in 
the disputes tor dominion over the souls of the dead, while those of 
the god of Naraka are compelled to a disorderly retreat. 

The duration of the punishment of the sinners condemned by 
Yama, is in proportion to the heiuousness and number of their crimes. 
Tho Hindi's admit that the retribution is severe and long, but by no 
means eternal. t They hold that, at the end of every ago,* a universal 
revolution »of alj nature takes place, and a new order of things com¬ 
mences. Unconnected with past times, we*now live in the last age or 
Kalii/injn; and we glaive elsewhere related how much of it has elapsed, 
and how long, it 'lias yet to run. When It ends, all souls shall bo 
reunited to the divine essence from which they wpne originally taken ; 
ami the world being dissolved, tlie pains of the damned shall 
terminate also. \ • ( 

The Greeks, less presumptuous than the Hindus, did not venture 
to fix the period when their iron age was to expire. Neither did they 
attempt to assign limits to the thirst of Tantalus,* or to predict <hc 
moment when Ixion’s wheel" should stop. Probably theV believed that 
these torments were everlasting. Plato admitted the eternity of 
punishment for some enormous crimes, for which tho guilty were 
hurled to Erebus. 


• Tin' Abodes ojHappiness'. 

The Hindus have invented several places of enjoyment lor those 
who havq expiated their faults by repeated transmigrations and tho 
torments they have suffered from Yama in Naraka ; but there are four 
of particular celebrity. One is called Vaifcunlha, the residence of 
Vishnu, into which, besides his own devotees, are admitted those of 
Brahma and S'iva, aqd all others, without distinction of cast6 dr. 
person. The same report (s giyeh of the Kailasa, or world of S'fsa, 
into which his votaries are received .after death. These scats of hap¬ 
piness arc represented by some Hindu writers to ho vast mountains 

• on the north of India : the Kailasa being a*mountain of silver. 

• The Swarga, another blissful residence, is situated in the air, and 
lias Ucvendra for its king, although a nod of lower rank than S'iva 
and Vishnu. Hit paradise, notwithstanding, is more celebrated than 
theirs. . Music, dancing, sensual enjoyment and carnal Voluptuousness 
are amongst t[ie delights which' it affords. There is no reason, how- 
ever,, to suppose that the either places of bliss are destitute of such 
‘citjoyments; for tho presiding deities of them all, according to the 
Hindh fables, were equally, celebrated for all excesses of sensual’ 
indulgence* while they sojourned on this earth. , 

'fhe pjtfadise of Brahma i ^called Satyaloka, or the World of 2'rutL 
It is chjvateft faj^Jiigfeer than the rest, and is more pure than any* 
It is watered by tlfb Gances'; a stream which never flowed out of tkit 
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sacred land, until the fervent and rigorous devotioft of an illusferions 
penitent prevailed to draw down its hallowed current upon earth. 
With such an origin, we cannot wonder at the high virtues ascribed 
by all true Hindus to this mighty river. • 

Br&hmans, almost exclusively, are .admitted iuto the Satyaloka, 
wheft they have concluded a life truly wirtuous upcm earth.. But they 
are not irrevocably stationed there; fof neidher they, nor those who 
have been admitted into the other seats of beatitude, are exempt from 
the # necessity of being again bofn upon earth, ami with repeated 
transmigrations. This shews how limited and imperfect their scheme 
of celestial happiness must be. This renewed and j’rolyucted purifica¬ 
tion seems contradictory to their sysi^in ; and paradise, with them, 
forms no security fol 1 its possessor. * 

But, at last, when these repeated new bipUis, joined to the practice 
of virtue and repentance, havo completely purified the soul, and have 
corrected its slightest bias towards terrestrial objects ; then, and not 
. till then, does it re-unite vyitji the divide Paup Brahma, to that un- 
botuided spirit, as drops of water return*to the ocean, from whence 
they were exhaled. This is the complete iTnd glorious beatitude of 
the^Hindus ; to which they give the appellation of MuL-sIunn, which 
^ signifies (lelwcrance. 

Idolatry, the natural tendency of which is to corrupt all things, 
by absurd and ridiculous fables, lias nevertheless respected certain 
fundamental truths which are engraven on the hearts of all men ; the 
knowledge of which appears indispensably necessary to the stability of 
all civilized society. The people of India, though immeiSed ill tile 
thiSk darkness of the grossest idolatry, have yet preserved the know¬ 
ledge of a Surprcpic Being, his providence, bounty, and justice ; and 
of the immortality and spiritual nature of the soul. They have 
admitted the necessary existence,of a future life, accompanied with 
regards and punishments. What ate we ty conclude, then, from then* 
persuasion respecting these fundamental articlos*of the popular faith ? 
This, surely ; that the sacred truths, which are born, as it were, with 
man, and remain imprinted oit his hear!, during the whole course of 
ill's existence, can never be effaced from the memory of our species. 
The Atheist and Materialist^ may resort to the sophisms -of a false 
philosophy, to obliterate the memory of truths w hieJi press them hard ; 
they may exhMist the faculties of a mind ^>ei virtodi by the passions, 
and cndeavxmr to interpose a cloud 1 to. prevent their lights which shines 
like the smi, ‘from reaching the hearts of other men. All ilieir 
efforts shall be ineffectual. The vivid brightness of those eternal aful 
Unchangeable truths shall continue to. penetrate athwart the thin 
* vapour, wliieb the unbeliever endeavours to raise, for the*purpose 6f 
intercepting their splondoifr. Tlie testimony of conscience bliall 
friuinpliMver the vain sophisms of a false phUosmt^y ; »and bo relied 
04. while reasonable men exist upon earth. 4 
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■ Of ihtmgn Sacrifices offered by the Hindus. 

The history of the world teaches us that the different nations'by 
which it is peopled, have, in ancient times, made the sacrifice of human 
victims a part of the worship which they rendered to their divinities. 
Man, environed on all hands wjth evils, and in all cases conscious of 
In's own gifilt, imagined, after the spirit of idolatry had biassed his 
understanding, that the fce-t means of appeasing the gods, and of ren¬ 
dering then# propitious, was to oiler to them the noblest and most 
valuable victims which the earth codld afforct; thinking it lawful, *for 
their gratification, to pour human blood, as. well as "that of beasts, 
upon their altai^. 

I believe there ere few nations,^civilized of ^barbarous, in the 
world, who may not be justly ,reproached with tlnTt horrid kind of 
sacrifice ; and, though sonje modern authors have questioned the fact 
of the Hindus having, in common with other ancient nations, spilt, the 
blood of their follows, in the sanctuaries of the deities whom they adore, 
and have sought to acquit that people of so'abominable a crime ; yet 
it has never appeared a matter of doubt to me. On the contrary, I 
believe it is quite certain that the various nations of India have immo¬ 
lated human victims to their gods, both in ancient and modern limits. 

Incontestable evidence of the fact lias been given in several parts ' 
of this work. On the subject of magic, wo related that, whpn any 
very extraordinary effect was intended, the magician could not depend 
upon a certain result without offering the sacrifice of a young girl to 
the demons of mischief; and also that when people in authority come 
to a magician for. information on any great event, this barbartus 
sacrifice is generally the prelude to the ceremonies. It appears, 
therefore, that the Atharvana-veda, or that look of the four sacred 
volumes which teaches the magical art, recognises this horrible 
cpremony. p * "h.. 

In the sacrifice also of the Yajna, where the noblest victim is 
required to be offered, although it Was more usual to take an elephant 
or horse, as the most valuable of animals,*for the purpose ; yet it is 
.‘not without example that a man has been chosen, as a creature still* 
more noble. 

Indeed, vve may easily convince ourseh.es that no nation can have 
less repugnance to hiftnan ‘sacrifices than the Ilindfis, if we examine 
t lie conduct winch they exhibit at the present time. In mampirovincos, 
t lie natives still can trace, and 1 " actually point out to the'curious travel¬ 
ler, the ground and situation where their Rajas sacrificed to their idols, 
the prisoners whom they had taken in war. The object of the awfijf 
rite was to render their divinities more placable, and to obtain tjheir 
lUvoifhasble Aid in battle. I have visited 1 some of those abominable 
pkeeSj Whfch Vm Wotr irntally in the mountains or other unfrequented 
qisuits; as rf'those aimil beings who delighted to see their altars moist¬ 
ened with hamau'gore, and their sanctuaries strewed with the carcasses, 
were themselves copsciojis of the enormity of the crime,' and therefore 
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uesired to veil tlie horrid spectaelo from the eyes of men. In the ‘secret 
places where these detestable sacrifices were performed of old,, a little 
temple of mean appearance is generally found, and sometimes but a 
simple niche, in which the idol is preserved, to obtain whose favour so 
horrid a price is paid. The victim was immolated by decapitation, 
and'the head was left exposed for a time in the presence,of the idol. 

I havefbeen conducted to see several otiose sad.chamal dens, in 
various districts. One of them is not' far from Serijigapjttam, on the 
hill near which the fort of Mysore is built. On the top ofj that moun¬ 
tain, the pagoda may still be observed, ’where the Rajas were accus¬ 
tomed to sacrifice their prisaners of war, or state delinquents. 

Sometimes tltoy were satined wfih mutilating their victims, by 
cutting off their hands, nose, and ears : whiVli they offered up, fresh 
and bloody, at the shrine of’tlic idol, or'«hung them up, exposed on 
t he gate of the temple. * * 

But I have also conversed with setlhral old men, who have entered 
familiarly in{p the object and circumstances*of these sacrifices, and 
spoke of them to me as events of their own days, and as publicly 
known. 

•. . It appears, indeed, that this practice of sacrificing prisoners taken 
' in war, amongst the pagan Princes, was not in opposition to our 
liotiiyy. of the law of nations, being reciprocal, and t acknowledged as 
the legitimate reprisals of one sovereign upon another. The people 
look on, without horror, or even surnrize. They still speak of it, 
without emotion, as a thing just and regular, and as being jitly appro¬ 
priate to the state of war. • 

Of late, the .intercourse of the Hindus with the Europeans and 
. Jhyialmans, and the just horror which these invaders have expressed 
of such atrocious crimes, have pearly effected their total abolition : 
itearly, 1 say, because I cannot answer vf$th confidence for what may 
have taken pl’acc, under some petty native Prinfies, who have preserved 
a precarious independence »up td the present day. Neither would f 
like to risk the falling iifto their hands, as an enemy or prisoner of 
war. What I have heard of some of the petty Mahratta Princes, eon-’ 
firms my suspicions that liuiqau sacrifices are not yet wholly renounced. 

■ It camioj therefore be reasonably doubted that in India moil have 
been offered up as holocausts, bftth in ancient find in modern times, 
upon the^altars' of the idols, who are supposed to ho gratified by 
seeing their sfirintjg inundated* with human blood. Still, in many 
^places, they keep up the remembrance of .those horrible sacrifices; 
and, although they are no longcf permitted to shed the bjood of their 
fcUpw-oreaturos, m honour of the gods, they have thought it necessary 
to supply the deficiency, and in some ’degree, at least, ?o satisfy the 
"taste of'soveral of their deities for this horrid spsrifice* by forming a 
lmman gguro of flourpaste, or clay, which they carry into the temples, 
and there cut off it; head or mutilate it, in various toys, in presence 
di'Jhg idols. 
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This species of unbloody sacrifice, plainly representing uio Human 
victims anciently offer&l up to the same gods of the country, is seen in 
many places, in the kingdom of Tanjoro there is a village called 
Tirushankatam Kucji • where a solemn festival is celebrate?! every year, 
at which great multitudes of people assemble; each votary -bringing 
with him one of thosp little images of dough, into the temple, dedicated 
to Vishnu, a r nd there cutting <jff*the head in honour of that^god. 

This eevemonv, whi£h is annually performed with great solemnity, 
was instituted in commemoration of 9, famous event which happened 
in that village. Two virtuous persons lived there, Simtandan and his 
wife Vanmjata-yuaift/a, whose faith and piety Vishnu was desirous to 
prove, lie appeared to .them, accordingly, in a hyman form, and 
demanded no other Service of them bht that of sacrificing, with their 
own hands, their only avaj nmeh-beloved son Sirfilan, and serving 
up his fiesli for a repast. '1‘he parents, with heroic courage, siumiount- 
ing the sentiments and cliidings of nature, obeyed without hesitation, 
and submitted to the pleasure of tho god. So illustrious an act of 
devotion is held worthy of this annual commemoration, ,at which tlfO 
sacrifice is emblematically renewed. The same barbarous custom is 
preserved in many parts of India; and tlie ardour with which the 
people engage in it leaves room to suspect that they still regret flic 
times when they would have bevn at liberty to offer up to their 
sanguinary gods, the reality, instead of the symbol. 

If farther evidence were wautiug that such sacrifices were actually 
in existence among the Ilindfis, and that they were thought acceptable 
to the divinities whom the people adore, we should find it in the halika- 
Purdna, a work wri'ten under the direction of 8'iva. In this Look, 

’ one of the most esteemed of any, we find the most minute detail of the 
mode, the ceremonies, and the advantage of sacrificing human and 
other living victims. The nicest distinction is also laid down coneef’n- 
iqg the species of animals, aiyongtjt the quardnq.eds, birds, and fislie*.,. 
which might serve for cm offering, and to which of tire gods those 
sacrifices were pleasing. Of these, The chief were lialura , Yuma, 
Phanuaru/a , Kali, JUunammd , and several, other of the infernal and 
..malignant demons ; most of whom are the progeny or near relations 
of S'iva the god of destruction. 

All these are delighted with human sacrifice, but, above all, Kali , 
a female divinity, andctlio aiost wicked of all. Such an ‘Offering gives 
her a gleam oj' pleasure that endures a thousand j ears':. and tho 
sacrifj.ee of three men together, would prolong iiei ecstaey for a 
thousand centuries. “ 

In the abominable hook from which I am quoting, human sacrifices 
arAheld to fie a right inherent in the Princes ; to whom they are jhe 
soured of wcSltli, the cause of victory, and other temporal blessings ; 
none of *wliich e^ ^ bea. enjoyed by any other man without their 
consent. ‘ . • 

The work dtscribes^ at great length, the qualities which the. 
victim, whether l.uutan <#• bestial must possess. 
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A woman cannot be offered, nor a slie aniyial: neither Br&hman 
nor Prince. 

• If it be/i human victim that is offered, ho must be free from 
corpora] defect, and unstained with great crimes. If it be an animal, 
it must Hive exceeded its third year, and be without blemish or disease. 

In the same Purana, we find a cf&sqripiion of the vafious instru¬ 
ments, suefi as the kind of knife and axe, with which the several 
victims are to be slain. # It" also contains a minifte account of the 
favourable and unlucky omens to be drawn from the sacrifice, according 
to the side on which it fjills, the manner in which ihc blood gushes, or 
the convulsions and cries which attend its last moments.' 

The same vofiftne assures Mis that the god# who take delight m 
bloody sacrifices* are not less jdcascd .with offerings of strong liquors 
and inebriating drugs, such as |irrack, todity, and opium. 

But though such bloody and murdferous sacrifices are permitted, 
and even recommended, .to. Princes imd otliyrs of high rank, as the 
nteans of acquiring tbo protection of the gods, and success in their 
enterprises; they are nevertheless expressly pTohibitcd to the Brahmans, 
who are not allowed even to assist at them. 
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The particular taste of the Hindus c for poetry and fiction lias given 
rise to an incredible numborof Fabulous Stories which are current 
among them., <ln tbeir books we often meet ' with apologues of an in¬ 
structive nature 'and welhadaptpd to the subject in .hand; and they are 
much accustomed to relate similar stories in conversation. Some of 
these popular talcs arc well imagined ajid contain a good moral.-* Out 
of a great number of this "sort I have^seJeeted the following, which is 
very genei’ally known and which I have seen inserted in many of their 
books ; and I have likewise heArd it related in familiar conversation by , 
persons of good understanding among them. - ‘ 

t 

The Tale. 

“ A traveller, having missed bis way, was overtaken by darkness* 
“ in the midst of a thick forest. Being apprehensive that such a wood 
“must naturally be the receptacle of wild beasts, he determined to 
“ keep out of their way by mounting into a tree. He therefore chose 
“ the thickest he could find, and having climbed up, he fell fast asleep, 

“ and so continued until the light of the morning awoke him, and 
“ admonished him that it was time to continue his journey. In pre- 
“ paring to descend, he east his eyes downwards, and beheld, at the 
“ foot of the tree, a huge tiger sitting, and eagerly on the watch, <jisdf 
“ impatient for the appearance of some prey, which he was roadv to 
“ tear in pieces and .devour. Struck with terror at tljo sight ofltie 
“ monster, the traveller continued fjor a long while immoveably fixed 
“ to the spot where he sat. At length, J Recovering himself a little, 

, “ and looking all round him, he observed that the tree on which he 
“ was had many others contiguous to it, with their branches so inter- 
“ mixed, that he.could gradually pass from one to another, until at 
“ last he might get out of the reach of danger. He w H as on the point 
“ of putting his design in execution^ when, raising his eyes, he saw a 
“ monstrous sfcrpent, suspended by the tail to the branch immediately 
“ Q^er him,, and its head nearly reaching his cwn. The monster 
“ appeared, indeed, to be asleep in that posture; but the slightest 
“motion might wake it and‘ expose him to his fury. At the sight of 
“ the extreme danger which environed him on all sides; a frightful 
“ serpent above, and a devolving tiger 'beneath, the traveller lost all 
“ courage : and fi&mj triable, from fear, to support himself longer on his 

i In the Tamil JEeading book published bv the Editor, arid to be obtallied from the 
publisher of this work a collection of these stones is given, in which only thone have been 
inserted ihc moral of ivKich if 'g 001 -' and the language unobjectionable. 
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•• le'ga, iio was on tyic point of failing into the jawS <>f tiio ilges, who 
“ stood ready gaping to receive him. In awfui consternation, lie re- 
“ mained motionless; having nothing before him but the image of death, 
“ and belieVing every moment to be his last. • He had yielded to 
“ despair^ when, once more raising his head, he saw a honey-comb 
“ upon the top of the highest braychcs of the tree. The comb 
“ distilled its sweets, drop by drop, clbsp by the sale of the traveller. 
“ He stretched forward his head, and put ouj his tongue, to catch the 
“ honey as it fell; and, ip the delicious enjoyment, •thought no more 
“ of the awful dangers which environed,him.” • 

Besides detached fables, which are quoted ill books, and often 
brought forward ip conversation, the Hindus .have a rpg«ffar systemati¬ 
cal collection of tjieni called Pawbha-tantra, which is circula ted in every 
district, and translated into all languages. » They are very old, and 
worthy of deep attention, lliey have bejm translated into several 
European languages; and therefore iAvould be superfluous to enter 

into a more minute account of them hew. 

• * * , *. 

The author was a Brahman Gymnosophist or Philosopher, called 
Pilpm/ or Bidpaij. The following is a summary of the introduction to 
th% Pancha-tanfrn. 

*In*the city of Pdtaliputra, King Sudarsatm reigned. He had 
three adult sons, who seemed to vie with each other in coarseness of dis¬ 
position and manners. ' The good Prince, in great affliction, at length 
communicated the subject of his grief to his Council. The Brahman 
Sdmajanma, one of the number, offered his services to the King, being 
willing to undertake the reformation of the three Princes, Jay correct¬ 
ing the errors of their former education. The Kiftg accepted his offer , 
with joy, and puj; his sons under his care. The Brahman, with great 
patjonce and toil, succeeded at length in his entorprize, and subdued 
the dispositions, habits, and moyals of his disciples, by frequently 
Inculcating five principal fables, each embracing a great number of 
subordinate ohes. • 

Those fables compose the Pancha-tantra, or five points of industry. 
They are five little romances, which are entitled “ instructive,” 
although their morality be not very sound, sometimes conducting to* 
what is evil, rather than teaching the means of avoiding it. 

The fir§t story explains how dexterous knaves contrive to sow 
divisions between the best frieneft. The second* teaches the advantage 
of true friends, and how they should bp selected. The third explains 
how one is to destroy his adversary by artifice when he cannot succeed 
k by force. The fourth shows how a man loses his property by mis¬ 
conduct ; and the last exhibits the bad effects of thoughtlessness and 
precipitate decision. # , * 

• The first fable appears to teach false morality, in # sliewing how a 
broach of the most intimate friendship may be^ffitfqJM, and ho\v a faith¬ 
ful minister may be ruined in the good opinion of his Prince; unless 
the intention of the Brahman, in instructing- his nanils how the fox 
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un&dftnined the faithful bull in. the favour of the I mu, was not ratllbr to 
caution them against' the sycophants that haunt the palaces of Kings, 
and by false insinuations carry poison to the royal ear, and ruin the 
credit of the most. 1 meritorious servants. The following is a short 
abstract of this fable, which I think superior to the rest. * * 

A Bull, who had been leftf by his owner in the midst of a forest, 
became at first, the triend, afid'afterwards the confidant, «f the Lion, 
who ruled the 17?. A Vox, who had«till then enjoyed the entire 
confidence qf the king of the woods, had 'introduced the Bull, ^nd 
recommended him to the Lion, very much against the. opinion and 
advice of unptber aged Fox, his friend/ wfto endeavoured, by many 
apologues, tcTttissuade him from so dangerous jf^tep. These were 
answered, by relatihg other fables; kad the advice,was rejected. It 
turned out, however, that the old Fox was right. The upstart Bull 
conducted himself with si much gentleness, candour, and good faith, 
that he soon acquired the unbounded confidence of the Lion, became 
his first minister, and ^ without artifice, supplanted the Fox that intro¬ 
duced him. Thus degraded, and neglected by his sovereign, after 
having so long directed his councils, the Fox now strove to undo his 
own work, and to pull down the minister whom he had elevated to 
that dignity. For this purpose, he employed every art and ajl soj-fs of 
duplicity, and managed so well, by innumerable fables whioh hi* 
invented and recited to the Lion, every day, that a deep distrust of the 
faithful animal was engendered in his royal mind; and being 'led to 
suspect, at last, that the Bull was about to dethrone him and usurp 
the dominion of the forest, he fell upon him and tore him in pieces. 

The author of* the Pancha-tantra has taken occasion to introduce 
into his work a great number of fables, in which animals are the 
speakers. They are very much the same with those of ASsop, though 
far more prolix. They are so constructed, that one fable, before It is 
finished, gives rise to another, from one of the attending beasts, antko 
on to a third. There «is some ingenuity in this method ; but by thus 
involving one tale within another, we are f in danger of losing sight of 
that which was first commenced. The^ author returns to it, no doubt; 

«. but a reader of fable does not willingly submit to the fatigue and ' 
trouble of so intricate an arrangement. 

In the last of the four fables which follow, the dialogue is not 
confined to beasts. The principal subject of this fable iSja tame Stork, 
which a Brainpan had carefully reared in his house. "Seeing it one 
day .coming out all bloody frefm the apartment where his infapt child 
sldpt, he imagined it tp be the blood of the cfiiiu who had been 
devoured by the stork. Struck with horror at the thought, in, st 
moment of rage, he slew the fowl. But what was his regret and 
despair, whfcn he saw the infant in tranquil slumber, and an enorxnons 
serpent«stretahe(h£ut efrad by the side of the cradle, and immersed irt 
its own blood ? At' 1 once he preeeived that the faithful stork had 
saved the life ofUhe babe, by flying Upon the serpent when iff the act 
of stifling it. 
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*It is impossible to determine the age of these fables, no authentic 
document of their era being now extant. The Hindus i*ank them with 
their oldest productions; and the estimation in which they are held 
. through all |/Adia, is a proof of their antiquity, {They are at least as 
old as those of dGsop • who probably derived-his taste from this source, 
as in many passages of his writings tjjere is a strong resemblance to 
the Pancna^tantra. * • 

But to take the question in another light: eoufd the Bvfihman 
Sogiajanma have had any knowledge of urn stories of the Grecian 
fabulists, so, as to have drawn his ideas from them ? Thft will appear 
rather improbable, when? we. consider the contempt whid^thc Brah¬ 
mans have, in all ages, entertained for. literary produotiras of which 
they were not themselves the inventors; and the Impossibility of their 
adopting them. We also know that ajicton# sages sometimes travelled 
from Europe into India, to 'receive lessens of wisdom from its 
philosophers and Brahmans. Dome ®reek philosophers undertook 
this journey, Iona before the birth of d«op ; and at a time when their 
ecfttntry passed tor the most cultivated,, wisest, and best regulated 
country in the universe. . 

• It is uncertain whether these fables were originally composed in 
»Verse or«prose. They were most probably in verse, as that was the 
most' ancient mode of composition in India. It is certain at least that 
they .have them in Sanskrit verse. Thence they may have been 
translated into prose, for the convenience of those to whom the poetic 
language was not familiar. They have passed, in this way, into the 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Telugu languages. The stvle, in prose, is 
extremely ornamented, and of a poetic strain ; which would naturally 
be derived from the original poetry. $ 

• • The five principal fables, together, form a considerable volume, 
on account of the great number qf interlocutory tales that are inter¬ 
woven with them. If closely translate^, they would compose twio 
duodecimo volumes, of three or four hundred pages each. 

It is not surprising, tfM such a work should have an extensive 
circulation among a people lilce the Hindfis, prone to fiction and the 
marvellous. This natural disposition lays them open to the craft of* 
innumerable adventurers, who make it their prqfession to ramble 
over the whqJ /3 land, with fables and stories utterly devoid of reason 
or sense.* 


. * In onr intercourse with Hindus ot an Classes,' corn as laujviauais ana as a uovern- 
ment, we do not fully recognise this marvellous credulity, which makes the people around us 
rectyve the most ridiculous stories regarding our plans and intentidhs, No rumour is too 
atjsuv^ to find acceptance in every nook and corner of thj land 
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The subject of this chapter will perhaps appear to some readers 
unworthy of any attention. But there are also many to whom nothing 
is withoutoyiterest that belongs to the manners and dispositions of 
an ancient petfpie; and for their sake I will transgress a little on 
this subject. ’ 

Among the talcs which itVe cun ant in the country, some arc 
written anti known to many.' while others are local, and can be 
considered only as old women* 1 stories, or the traditions of the district. 
Both are equally devoid of sense, and tit cnly to amuse children. 

Of the written tales which I have seen, the three following mav 
be taken as a specimen, tit to anmsc an idle reader, and at the same 
time, as characu-ristical of the general taste that pervades them all. 

Tale of the Four Deaf Men. 

A deaf shepherd was, one day, tending his flock, near his own 
village; and though it was almost noon, bis wife had not yet brought 
him his breakfast. He was afraid to leave his sheep, to go in quest 
of it, lest some accident should befal thorn. But his hunger could 
not be Apeascd ; and upon looking round, he spied a Talaiyari, or 
village mnd, who had come to cut grass for his cow near a neighbouring 
spring. He went to call him, though very reluctantly, because'lie 
knew that, though those servants of the village arc set as watchmen 
prevent theft, yet they ^re great thieves themselves. He hailed him, 
however, and requested him just to gjve an eye to his flock for the 
short time lie should be absent and that jje tvqmld not forget him when 
jie returned from breakfast. 

.But the man was as doaf as himself; and, mistaking his intentions, 
lie angrily asked the shepherd : “ What right have you to take this 

“ grass, which I have,had -the trouble to cut ? Js my c*av to starve, 
“ that your sheep may fatten f Go about thy business" aiy! let me 
“ alone!” The aeaf shepherd observed the repulsive gesture of the hind, 
whicli he took for a signal of acquiescence in his request, and there¬ 
fore briskly ran towards the vijlage, fjally determined to give his wife 
a gpod lessor, for. her neglect. But, when he approached liis house, he 
sawelier beforp the door, rollingjin the pains of a violent colic, brought 
on fly eatyig ovgr qjght too great a quantity of raw green peas. Her sad 
condition, and the 'pteessity he was under to provide breakfast for 
himself, detained the shepherd longer than he wished ; while the 
small confidence'he had in the person with whom he left his sheep, 
accelerated his return the utmost. 
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Overjoyed to see his flock peaceably feeding jicar tlie spot where he 
left them, he counted them over; and, finding that there was not a 
single sheep missinghe is an honest fellow^” quoth he, “this 
“ Talaiijari/thc very jewel of his race ! I promised him a reward, 
“ and he shall have it.” There was a lame beast in the flock, 
well enough in other respects, which h/3 hoisted on his shoulders, and 
carried to the place where the hind w as,‘and courteously offered him 
the mutton, saying, “ you have taken greaGSare ofjny sheep during 
“ spy qbsence. Take this one for youii-^rouble.” # 

“ I !”■ says the de # af hind, “ I break your sleep’s leg! I’ll be 
“ hanged if I w r ent near ybur flock since you have «hf *m gone, or 
“ stirred from the place where I now ant.” “ Yes^ ” slfysthe shepherd, 

“ it is good and fat mutton, aj yn will be a tr^at to you and your family 
“ or friends.” “ Have I not tokl thee, v lepbed the Talaiyari in a rage, 

“ that I never went near thy sjieep ; aid fet thou wilt accuse me of 
“ breaking that one’s leg. Get about tjy business, or I w ill give thee 
“ a good beating*!” An<k by his gestures, be*,seemcd determined to 
put his threats in execution. The astonished shepherd got into a 
passion also, and assumed a posture of defiance. They where just 
preceding to blow s, #hen a man on horseback came up. To him 
fjioyboth appealed, to decide the dispute between them; and the 
shepherd, laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to light, 
just fijs a moment, and to settle the difference between him and the 
beggarly Talaiy&ri. “ I have offered him a present of a sheep,” says 
he, “ because I thought he had done me a service; and, in requital, 

“ he will knock me down.” The villager was at the same time 
preferring his complaint, that the shepherd would aecuse him of break¬ 
ing the leg of his ^sheep, when he had never been near bis flodk. 

. ,The horseman, to whom they both appealed, happened to be as 
deaf as they; and did not understand a word that either of them said. 
Bht, seeing them both addressing him ffcith vehemence, he made a 
sign to them to listen to him, and then frankly fold them that be con¬ 
fessed the horse he rode was nof his own. “ It was a stray that I 
“ found on the road,” quoth lift, “ and being at h loss, I mounted him 
“ for the sake of expedition. If he be your’s, take him. If not, pray * 
“ let me proceed, as I am rqplly in great haste.” 

The sherfierd and the village hind, jeach imagining that the 
horseman hacUdecided in favour of the other, becalne more violent than 
ever; botft cursing him, whom they lit^l taken for tlffcir judge, and 
accusing him of partiality. • # 

* At this crisis, there happened to come up an aged Brahman. 
Instantly they all crowded around^him; shepherd, Talaiyari» and hor^p- 
marf; each claiming his interposition,, and a decision in his favour. 
All spoke together; every one telling his own tale. ^ut,tlie Rahman 
had lost his hearing also. “ I knowr,” said he, ‘i you want to compel 
“ hie to return home to her” (meaning his wifo); “ J^ut do you know 
‘Shor character ? In all the legions of the devils, I defy you to find 
'• t>nc»that is her eaua! in wickedness. SincT-.thc^ime 1 first Jjought 
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** her, she has made we commit more sin than it will be in m power 
“ to expiate in thirty generations. X am going on a pilgrimage to 
“ Ka&i (Benares), where l will wash myself from the innumerable 
“ crimes I hare been led into from the hour in which I Ityd the mia- 
“ fortune to make her my wife. Then will I wear out the rest of.my 

“ days, on alms in a st range laijd.” 

While they were idl four venting their exfclamatiofis, without 
hearing a \ford;»the hors estea ler perdeived some people advancing 
towards then* with great spe&f* Fearing tliey might bo the owners of 
the beast, Jje dismounted and took to his heelj. The shepherd, Boeing 
it was growfagjfote, went to look after lift) flock; pouring out curses, 
as he trudged, agaippt alf arbitrator*,.and bitterly‘complaining that 
all justice had departed fiyim the eartn^ Then he bethought himself 
of a snake that crossed his path* in the morning, as ho came out of the 
sheepfold, and which might *jeonnt for the troubles he had that day 
experienced. The Talaiy&ri r| ,nmcjl to his load of grass ; and finding 
the lame sheep there, he took it on his shoulder, to * punish the shep¬ 
herd for the vexation he had given him; and the aged Br&hman 
pursued his course to a choultry that was not far off. A quiet night 
and sound sleep soothed his anger in part; andf early in the morning, 
several Brahmans, his neighbours and relations, who had treced hiyy 
out, persuaded him to return home, promising to engage his wife to 
be more obedient and less quarre’some in future. , 


Tale of the Four simple Brahmans. 

In a certain district, proclamation had been made of a Samara- 
danam' being about to be held. This is one of the public festivals given 
by pious people, and sometimes by those in power, to the Brahmans; 
who, on such occasions, assemble in great numbers from all quarters. 
Four individuals of the caste, from different villages, all going thither, 
fell in upon the road ; and,'finding that they were all upon the same 
errand, they agreed to walk in company. A Soldier happening to 
meet them, saluted tjiem in the usual v^y by touching hands and 
, pronouncing the words, always applied on such occasions to Br&hmans, 
of daiufam-drya, or health to my lard. The four travellers made the 
usual return, each of them pronouncing the customary benediction of 
atlrv&dam ; and, going on* they came to a well, where they quenched 
their thirst, and reposed themselves in the shade of some trees. 
Sitting there, And finding no better subject of conversation, ofie of them 
asked the rest, whether they did not remark how par, 1 malady the soldier 
had distinguished him, by his polite salutation. “ Yon!” says another, 
“ it was not you that he saluted, but me.” “ You are both mistaken,'* 
says^a third, “ for you may remciftber that, when the soldier said 
“ dan4am-&rya, he cast his eyes upon me.'” “ Not at all,” replied the 
fourth , t( it was foe qply he sainted; otherwise should I have answered 
“ him as I did, by saying alilrv&dam ?” (( 

Each maintained his argument obstinately : and, as none of them 
would <}ield, the dispute had nearly come to Ij^ws. when th n lead 
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«Hpui Of Uie lour, seeing wnat was likely to happen, put an fend to 
the brawl by the following advice: u How foolfehitis in ns,” says he, 
“ .thus to put ourselves in a passion! After we have said all the ill of 
“ one anote^r that we can invent, nay after going stoutly to fisticuffs, 
“ like S'ftdra rabble, should we be at all nearer to the decision of our 
“ difference ? The fittest person to determine the controversy, I think, 
“ would bq the man who occasioned lb, ®ie poldier, wfio choose to 
11 salute one or other of us, cannot be yet far xsff. Let*us therefore run 
“ after him as quickly as we can, a nd wra hall soofii know for which 
“ of us he intended his salutation.” . • 

The advice appealed wise to them all, anfl wjisifhmediately 
adopted. The whole of them set off ip pursuit of the^Soldier; and at 
last overtook him, after rumdng a league, anti all out of breath. 
As soon as they came in sigtfqof him, they cried out to him to stop; 
and, before they had well approached Jiinj, they had put him in full 
possession of the nature of their dispute* and prayed him to terminate 
it by saying, to which of^ them he had" directed his salutation. The 
soldier instantly perceiving the nature of the people he had to do with, 
and being willing to amuse himself a little at their expencc, coolly 
replied, that lie intended his salutation for the greatest fool of all the 
foui;; aqd then, turning on his heel, he continued his journey. 

The Brahmans, confounded with this answer, turned back in 
silence. But all of them had deeply at heart the distinction of the 
salutation of the soldier, and the dispute was gradually renewed. 
Even the awkward decision of the warrior could not prevent each of 
them from arrogating to himself the pre-eminence of beinggioticed by 
him, to the exclusion of the others. The contention therefore now 
became, which of the four was the stupidest; and, strange as it was, it 
grew as warm as ever, and must have come to blows, had not the 
person who gave the former advice, to follow the soldier, interposed 
again with his wisdom, and spoke*n,as follows. . 

“ I thinlc myself the greatest fool of you all. Each of you thinks 
the same thing of himself. And, after a fight, shall we be ft bit 
nearer the decision of ike question ? Let us therefore have a little 
:i patience. We are within a short distance of Dharmapuri, where * 
1 there is a choultry, at whjpli all little causes are fried by the heads 
‘ of the village; and let ours be judged among the‘rest.” 

All agreed*in the soundness of the advice ; fold having arrived at 
;he village, they eagerly entered the choultry, to hav# their business 
settled by the arbitrators. * # 

.They could not have come to a better season. The chiefg of the 
iistrict, Brahmans a^d others, had already met in the eheultry; jyid 
so Esther cause offering itself, they proceeded immediately to that of 
she Brahmans. All the four advanced into tee middlq of tljp court, 
mid stated, teat a sharp contest having arisen amcipg them, they were 
some tee have it decided with fairness and impartiality. The court 
lesfred them to proceed and explain the grounds of ttteir controversy. 
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Upon this, on'o of them stood forward, and related to the isseifcU^' 
all that had happened* from their meeting with the. soldier to the pre¬ 
sent state of die quarrel; which rested on the superior degree of 
stupidity of some on€ of them over the others. 

The detail created an universal shout of laughter. The president, 
who was of«a gay disposition, tjtts delighted beyond measure to We 
fallen in with sp diverting ah incident. But lie put on a#grave face, 
and laid it sdowi\, as tlieWeuliarity of die cause, that it could not he 
determined qn the testimongNa f witnesses, and that in faet there jvas 
no other way of satisfying the minds of the judges, than ,by each, in 
his turn, K&twig some particular oceummcb of liis life, on which 
he could besteShiilish hi* claim to superior folly. ^.He clearly shewed 
that there could lie *no other means (^determining Jo which of them 
the salutation of the soldier would vptii justice bo awarded. The 
Brahmans assented, and *ipon a sign being made to one of them to 
begin, and to the rest to kce|, silence, the first thus commenced his 
< >ration. 

“ I am pooriy pvoviueir wnii cunning a> you sec ; aim it is not to 
“ day only that I have been covered with rags. A rich and \crveha- 
“ ritable Brahman merchant once made me a present of two pieces of 
*• cloth to attire me ; the finest that had ever been seen in our AtjrtMjm-, 
' ‘ ma. I shewed them to the other Brahmans of the village, wllo all 
“ congratulated» me on so fortunate an acquisition. They told, me it 
" must be the fruit of some good deeds that I had done in a preceding 
*• generation. Before I put them on, I washed them, according to the 
“ custom,' in order to purify them from the soil of the weaver’s touch ; 
“ and hung them ifp to dry, with the ends fastened to two branches of 
“ a tree. A dog then happening to conic that way, ran under them, 
“ and I could not discern whether he was high enough to touch the 
“ clothes or not. I asked my children, who were present; but they 
V said they were not quite pertain. How then was I to discover the 
“ fact ? I put myself upon all fours, so as to be of the height of the 
“ dog; and, in that posture, I crawled n undcr the clothing. Did I 
“touch it? said I to the children wlo were observing me. They 
'• answered ‘No:’ and I was filled with joy at the news. But after 
“ reflecting awhile, I recollected that the dog had a turned up tail; 
“ and that, by elfevating it above tho rest, of his body, it might well 
“ have readied my doth • To ascertain that, I fixed*.a leaf to my 
“ rump, turning upwards; and then, creeping again on’jjll fours, I 
“ parsed a second time under* the clothing. The < hildren immediately 
“ (Sried out that the point of the leaf on my 'hack had touched 
“ the doth. This proved to ,me thqt the point of the dog’s tail must 
“ifiavo done so too, and that iny garment v^rs therefore polluted. 
“ InP my rage, I pulled down the beautiful raiment, and toro ifin a 
“ thousand p : eces, loajling with curses both tho dog and his. master,. 

“ When this fbdiish act was known, I became the laughing stock 
“of all the wrnld; and I was universally treated as a fnadman. 
“ ‘ Even if the dog,’ they all said : ‘ had touched tho cloth, and /o 
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, .iLJjproug'it aetilement upon it, might not you Jiayo crashed Jl a second 
“dime, iind so have removed the f 8tain? Or might, yoiinothave given 
$ it to some poor S^dra rather than tear it in pieces ? After such 
“ 6^egious/olIy, who will give you clothes another time.?’ This was 
“ all trtte ^Tor ever since, when I have begged clothing of any one, 
“ tire constant answer has been, that no doubt I wanted a piece of 
“ cloth to jmll to pieces.” *' » • * * 

He was going on, when p bystander interrupted liim by remark¬ 
ing that ho seemed to understand goingr^dl four.?. “"Exceedingly 
“ well,” says ho, “ as you shall see; and off ho shhffled in that 
posturo, amidst the unbounded laughter of the spectators^ 

“ Enough, enough!” said the president “ \^ 3 »^we have both 
“ heard and seen goes a great Jt ay in his favour. ’ But lot us now hear 
“ what the next of you has tcmjy for hijnself£ in proof of his stupidity.” 
The second accordingly began, by exures^ng his confidence, that, if 
what tlnjy had just heard appeared Df them to bo deserving of the 
salutation of the soldier, wha£ ho had ttrsay would change that opinion. 

“ Having got my hair and beard shtiven one day,” he continued, 
“ in order to appear decent at a public festival of the Brahmans (the 
“ $amavadanam), which had been proclaimed through all the district, 
’,‘1 I •desired my wife to give the barber a penny for his trouble. She 
“ he'edlessly gave-him a couple. I asked of him to give mo one of 
“ them back ; hut he refused. Upon that we quarrelled, and began 
“ to abuse each other; but the barber at length pacified me, by offor- 
“ ing, in consideration of the double fee, to shave my wife also. I 
“ thought this a fair way of settling the difference between us. But 
“ my wife, hearing the proposal, and seeing thfc barber in earnest, 
“ tried to make lier escape by flight. I took hold of her and forced 
“ her to sit down, while he shaved her poll in the same maimer as 
“ tfiey servo widows. During the operation, she cried out bitterly ; 
^ but 1 was inexorable, thinking it less^Jiard that my wife should bo 
“ close shaven than that my penny should he given away for nothing. 
“ When the barber had finished, d let her go, and sho retired immedi- 
“ afely to a, place of concaalrasnt, pouring down curses on me and the 
“ bai-ber. Ho took hi# departure; and meeting my mother in hisr 
“ way, told lior what he had done; which made her hasten to tho 
“ house, to inquire into the*outrage ; and when slid saw with her own 
“ eyes that ii»was all true, she qlso loaded*mo #vith invectives. , 

“ Tile barber punished every where what had happened at our 
“ house ; and' tli£ villain added to tho* story, that I had caught her 
“ with another man, which was the cause qf my having her shaded; 
"“•and people wore no doubt collecting, according to our custom in 
“ sjieh a case, to sec hor mounted on the ass, with her fa£e turnedsto- 
“ wards the toil. They Came running to my dwelHhg frolh all 
*“ quarters, and actually brought an ass to quake the usual axhibition 
“• in the streets. The report soon reached nfy* father-in-law, who 
“ lived *at a distance of ten or twelve leagues, and he, with his wife, 
fc.eamc also to inquire into the affair. Seeing thoir poor daughter in 
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“ that* degraded state, and being apprised of the only reason; fchgjr 
“ reproached me most bitterly; which I patiently endured, being 
44 conscious that I was in the wrong. They persisted, however, to 
44 take her with them, and kept her carefully concealed from every 
44 eve for four whole years; when at length they restored her to. me. 

“ This Jittle accident made.me lose the Samaradanam, for which 
44 I had been preparing by a<fast of three days; and it was a great 
“ mortification 'to me to & excluded from it, as I understood that it 
“ was a most splendid chtarigpjment. Another Sam&radanam was 
44 announced'to be held ten days afterwards, at which I expected to 
“make upjbr my loss. But I was received with the hissos of six 
44 hundred Kw^jans, w,ho sejzed my person, and insisted on my 
44 giving up the accomplice of my wiit\ that he might be pi'osecuted 
44 and punished, according to thp sovorowilos of the caste. 

“ I solemnly attested«hc» innocepce, and told the real cause ol 
44 the shaving of her hair; wl m an universal burst of surprise took 
“ place; every one exclaiming, how monstrous it was that a married 
44 woman should be so degraded, without having committed the crime 
44 of adultery! Either this man, they said, must bo a liar, or ho is 
44 the greatest fool on the face of the earth 1 Such I dftre say, gen(jc- 
“ men, you will think me; and I am sure you will consider, my 
44 folly,” (looking here with great disdain on the first speaker) “ as 
“ being far superior to that of the render of body clothing.” 

The court agreed that the speaker had put in a very strong case ; 
but justice required that the other two should also be heard. The 
third claimant was indeed burning with impatience for his turn; and, 

. as soon as he had permission, lie thus began. 

“ My name was originally Anantya. Now, all ‘lie world call me 
Betel Anantya; and I will tell you how this nickname arose. <> 

, “ My with, having been, long detained at her father’s liouse, ob 

44 account of her youth, had cohabited with mo but about a month ; 
44 when, going to bed one evening ,» I happened to say, carelessly I 
4 believe, that all women were prattlers, r^ic retorted, that she knew 
men wlio were not less prattlers than womqgi. I perceived at once 
“ that, she alluded to myself and being somewhat piqued at the sharp- 
“ ness of ber retort, 1 said, now let us see Svhieh of us shall speak first. 
“ 4 Agreed,’ quoth shc^; 4 but what shall the loser forfeit,?’ A leaf ol 
44 betel, said I: and our wager being' thus agreed, wc both addressed 
£i ourselves to sleep without speaking another word. 

* 44 Next morning as we did not appear at our usual hour, after some 
44 interval, they called us, but got po answer. They again called, 
44 ajid then‘roared stoutly at the door; but with,no success. The 
44 alafm began to spread in the house. oThoy began to fear {hat 
44 we had died suddenly The carpenter was called with his tools. 
44 The door of omv room was forced open; and, when they got 
44 in, they were act a little surprised to find both of us broad*awake, 
“ in good . health, and ud mir rase, though without the faculty 1 pi 
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“<rfjp6eeh* My motlior was greatly alarmed, and gave loud veht to 
“ her grief. All the Brahmans in the village, of l>dth sexes, assembled, 

“ to the number of one hundred ; and, after close examination, every 
“ one drew Ws own conclusion on the accident wlfich was supposed to 
“ have befallen us. The greater number were of opinion, that it could 
“ have arisen only from the malevolence of some,enemy , t who had 
“ availed himself of magical incantations to injure us. For this reason 
“ a famous magician was called, to counteractothe effects of ,the witoli- 1 
“ craft, and to remove it. As soon as hftj mie. after stedfastly con- 
“ teinplating us for some time, he began, to try our pulses* by putting 
“ his finger on our wrists^ on, our temples, on the Heart* apjVon vari- 
“ ous other parts of the body; and, after a grpat variety' 6t‘ grimaces, 

“ tho remembrance *of which elites my* laughter, *as often as I think 
“ of him, he deci’ded that ouj^malady prose wholly from the effect of 
“malevolence. He oven gave* the name oj the particular devil that 
“ possessed my wife and me, and rende abd us dumb. lie added that 
“ this devil was very stubborn and difficult to lay ; and that it would 
cost three or four pagodhs,' for the expenco oT the offerings neees- 
“ sary for compelling him to fly. , 

“ My relates, who were not very opulent, were astonished at 
“. tlfe. grievous mnposition which the magician had laid on. Yet, 
“•father than we should continue dumb, they consented to give him 
“ whatsover should be necessary for the expence of hip sacrifice; and 
“ theyTarther promised, that they would reward him for his trouble, as 
“ soon as the demon by whom we were possessed should be expelled. 

“ He was on the point of commencing his magical operations, 
“ when a Br&hman, one of our-friends who was present, maintained, 
“ in opposition to the opinion of the magician and his assistants, that 
“ our malady was'not at all the effect of witchcraft, but arose from 
“‘softie simple and ordinary causq; of which he had seen several 
“instances; and he undertook to cine us without any expence. * 

“ He took* a chafing dish filled with burning charcoal, and heated 
‘ ‘ a small bar of gold very hot# This'ho took up with pincers, and applied 
“ to the soles of my feet, thfcn td my elbows, and tho crown of my head. 
“ I endured these cruel d^erations, without shewing the least symptom 
“ of pain, or making any complaint; being determined to bear any 
“ thing, and to die, it necessary, rather than lose the wager I had laid. 

“ ‘ Letiisih'y the effect on the* wo man,’ said the doctor, astonished 
“ at my redblution and apparent insensibility. And immediately, taking 
“ the bit of gold, well heated, lie applied it to the sole of her foot. She 
“ was not able to endure the p^n for a moment, but instantly screamed 
out: ‘ Appa, onough!’ and, turfling to'me, ‘ I have lost my wagei\’ 
’“ sb^said; ‘ there is your legf of betel.’. Did I not tell you, said I, 
“ taking the leaf, that you would be tlie*first to speak out, and that 
‘ you would prove by you own conduct that $ rignt in*saying 
“ yesterday, when we went to bed, thUt women are babblers? 

•, .“ Every one was surprized rtt the whole .proceeding ; nor eoftd 
“ any of them comprehend the meaning of wSat wfts passing between 
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“ my wife mid mo; 'until I explained thekind of wage* we h«d Awfc 
“oterfeight, before going to sleep. * ‘What!’ -they exclaimed, ‘was 
“ it for a leaf of betel that you have spread this alarm through your $wn 
“ house, and tlio whole village? for a leaf of betel, thatJyou shewed 
“such eonstancy, and suffered burning from the feet to the bead 
“ upwards ? Nevfr in the world was there seen such folly'!’ 'And 
“ from that time I have bee* instantly known by the najne of Betel 
“ Anan tva 4 ^ v • 

The narrative bcingNiniabed, the Court were of opinion tied; so 
transeendant a piece of folly gave him high pretensions in .the dejiend- 
ing suit t^bulii was necessary, first, to hear the fourth and last of the 
suitors; whottfss addressed them: .. 

“ The maiden *<> wl^nn I was b^gthed, having remained six or 
“ seven years at her father's house, oi» account of her youth, wc were 
“ at last apprized that slit? w/s beeomg marriageable; and her parents 
“ informed mine that she wa^in a situation to fulfil all the duties of a 
“ wife, and might therefore join her lncsband. My mother, being.at 
“ that time sick, and the house of my fatlier-in-law btfing at the dis- 
“ tancc of five or six leagues from ours, she was not able to undertake 
“ the journey. She therefore committed to myself duty of brfeig- 
“ ing home my wife, and counselled me so to conduct mysdf, 

“ words and actions, that they might not see that I was only a brute. 
“ ‘ Knowing thee as 1 do,’ said my mother as I took leave of'.her, ‘I 
“ am very distrustful of thee.’ But I promised to be on my good 
“ behaviour; and so I departed. 

“ I was well received by my father-in-law, who gave a great 
“ feast to all the BVahmans of the village on the occasion. • He made 
“ me stay three days, during which there was nothing but festivity. 
“ At length, the time of our departure having arrived, ho suffered, my 
“ wife and myself to leave him, .after pouring out blessings on us 
<■“ both, and wishing us a lf.ig amt happy life, enriched with a numeif- 
“ ous posterity. Wlfen we took leave of him, he sheef abundance of 
“ tears, as if ho had foreseen the misery that awaited us. 

It w r as then the summer solstice, and the day was excessively 
“*hot We had to cross a sandy plain of more than two leagues; anil 
“ the sand, being heated by the burningosun, scorched the foot of my 
“ young wife, wlio being brought up too tenderly in her father’s 
“ bouse, was not accustomed to such severe trials. Slie fell a crying, 
“ and being unable to go on^ she lay down op the g*opnd,°saying she 
“ wished to die there. ,, 

“I,was in dreadful trouble, and^cnew not what stop to take; 
“ whefi a merchant came up, c travehing the contrary way. He had a 
“'tigun of fifty bullocks, loaded with various merchandize. I riin to 
“ meet him, and told him the cause of my anxiety with tears in my 
“ eyes *, ana eiitreatpri liim. to aid me with his good advice, in the 
“ distressing circumstances in which 1 was placed. He immediately 
“Answered, tha^ a young an<l‘ delicate woman, such as my wife was, 
“ could neither iruumi where she lay, nor proceed in her journey, 
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iMfluler so hot a sun, without being exposed to eert4in death. Rather 
“ than that I should. see her perish, and run* the. hazard of being 
“ suspected of having kijledher myself, and be held guilty of one of 
“ the five cjfimes which the Br&hmans esteem the most heinous, he 
“ advised me to give her to him, and then he would mount her on 
“ one of his cattle, and take her along with him. i That I should be a 
“ loser, he admitted; but all things considered, it wasbetter'to lose her, 
“ with the merit of having saypd her life, thaiyequaily t<5 lose her, under 
“ the suspicion of being her murdere r^ kinkefe,’ he*said, ‘ may 
“ fie worth fifteen pagodas. Take these Ewenty, and give nto your wife.’ 

“ The merchant’s arguments appeared unanswerable : etf I yielded 
“ to them, and delivered to him my yjife, whom hf^plrfced on one of 
“ his best oxen, mid continuechjfiis journey • .itliotft delay. I continu- 
“ ed mine, also, and got hcrifqiu the evening, exhausted with hunger 
“ and fatigue, and with my feet almost soared with the burning sand, 
“ over which I had walked the greater yart of the day. 

“ Frightened to see me*alono, ‘ Where is. your wife ?’ cried my 
“’mother. l*gavo her a full account of every thing that had happened 
“ from the time I left her. I spoke of the‘agreeable and courteous 
“ |nanner in which my father-in-law had received me, and how, by some 
*! delays we had been overtaken by the scorching heat of the sun at 
“ no’on, so as that my wife must have been suffocated, and myself 
“ suspected of her.murder, had we proceeded ; and tjiat I had prefer- 
“ red to sell her to a merchant who met us, for twenty pagodas. And 
“ I shewed my mother the money. 

“ When I had done, my mother fell into an ccstacy of &iry. She 
“ lifted up her voice against me with cries of nigh, and overwhelmed 
“ me with imprecations and awful curses. Having given way to 
4 s these first emotions of despair, sho sunk into a more moderate tone. 
“ ‘ What hast thou done, wretch.!’ said sho ‘.what hast thou done! 
“ sold thy wife, has thou! delivernd'hor $ another man! A Brahma- 
“ nari is beedme the concubine of a vile merchant! Ah! What will 
“ her kindred and ours say wh3n they hear the tale of this brutish 
“ stupidity,, of folly so unlxarUpled and degrading!’ 

“ The relations of my wife were soon informed of the sad adven-' 
“ ture that had befallen their unhappy girl. They fame over to attack 
“ me, and would certainly have murdered me, and my innocent mother, 
“ if we had not both made a sudden escape* Having no direct object 
“ to wreak their vengeance upon", they s brought the n»tter before the 
chiefs of the caste, who unanimously fined me in two hundred pagodas, 
as a reparation to my father-in-law, and issued a prohibition agdSnst 
’“•so great a fool being ever allowed to take another wife ^denouncing 
“ the penalty of expulsion from the caste, against any one* who should 
“ assist me in such an atte&ipt. I waif therefore condemned to rftnain 
“ a widower all my life, and to pay deal 1 far my’foSy. Indeed, I 
“ should have been excluded for ever from my fiaSte, but for the high 
“ consideration in which the memory of my late fathep is still held, he 
ft .jiaying lived respected hv all the world. 
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‘i Now that yt>u have heard one specimen of tlie many toil 
" my life, I hope you'wiU not consider me as beneath those who have 
“spoken before me; nor my pretensions altogether undeserving of. 
“ me ^lutation of the soldier.” , . * 

> The heads of the assembly, several of whom were ocntmilsed with 
laughter while the ffefihmans were telling their histories, decided, sifter 
hearing them aU, that eaoh hatf given each absolute proofs of folly as 
to be entitle!, in justice, to a superiority jn his own way; mat each of 
them therefore should be aNjbggfe ca “ himself the greatest fool of all, 
and to attribute to himself the .salutation of the soldier. Eaoh of them 
having thas gamed *his suit, it was recommended to them all'to continue 
their journey,* if were possibjp, in amity. The delighted Br&hmans 
rushed out of court, each exclaiming tl^lie had gained his cause. 

Tale of Apaji, Prime, iMinistef of King Krishnaraya. 

Although the compositional am now about to describe he placed 
in the list of tales, yet it is believed to be«fo«nded orf historical trutlj; ' 
the memory of the good King Krishnaraya, and his faithful minister 
Apaji, being still held in reverence among the Hindfts. They flou¬ 
rished a short time anterior to the first invasion of the country by foe 
Muhammadans; and their sole ambition was to make their < subject^’ c 
happy. But, whether history or tale, the narrative affords a good 
illustration of the customs and usages of the people. « 


In the happy times,. when the race of Hindfts was governed by 
native Princes, one of their monarchs, called Krishnaraya, bore rule 
over one 8f the rqost extensive and richest provinces of that vast 
country. His only study was to gain the respect and love of his 

H ie, by rendering them happy; and, with that view, he was par- 
irlv solicitous to admit none into his service or counsels but wen 
whose experience and prudence would insure a wise administration of 
ihe state. His prime minister Apaji, stood highest in his confidence', 
because, with many other excellent qualities, he possessed the happy 
talent of displaying truth in entertaining and striking allegories. 

; One day, when at the court of his master, nothing of greater 
importance being under consideration, the King proposed to him the 
following question^ « 

“ 1 have often haard it said, Apaji, that men in their civil and 
“ religious usages, only follow a beaten track; and that foe form of 
“ wqphjp, or of other customs, being once established/ continues to 
“ b& blindly acted upon by the undisceming multitude, however 
“ absurd- and ridiculous ft may be. „I desire that you will prove Jo * 
“ the truth of that opinion, and shew me the rustice of the tritq 
!< adfge, i»o constantly employed through ithe whole country, ‘ J’ana 
“ Marul&f. JfittA Marulo ?’* the meaning of which I take to be : Is it' 
“ the mep or their euctoms that are ridiculous?” 

--—-;-T---:- tr— - 

1 Thin is stilt ft wmam {-rovsrb, Ksnaad* Gidegalu p, 28. No. 888, Bibliotheca. 
Kirafttiica. 
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,-witn liiH, usual modesty, promised the King to apply him- 
“ self to the solution of that proverbial question, and to give his 
“ answer in a.few days. '• , 

After Jbe King hid dismissed his council, Apaji whoflyoceupied 
witti the question which his master had given him to resolve, went 
home, taking with him the shepherd .who had thq, care of the King s 
dock; a man of a gross and rough nature, «g those of' hts profession 
generally'are. He thus addressed him: “yHear me’, Kurabi ; you 
w must instantly lay aside your shep |ie)cdV elotinng’ and put on that 
u of a Sannyasi or Penitent, whom you are to represent for a certain 
“ time. You will Btegin, i>y rubbing your whole' body *^ith ashes. 
“ You will then take in one hau!l, a bambpo rod ^ith* seven knots, 
“ and, in the ©the!-, the pitclwr, in which a penitent always carries 
“ his water. Under your you # will take the antelope skin, on 
“ which persons of that profession must always sit. This being done, 
“ go without delay to the mountain newest to this town, and enter the 
“ cavern in the qiiddle of the hill, whic® every one knows. Going to 
the farther end of it, yoh \dill spread'the antefope skin on the ground, 
“ and sit down upon it, in the manner of a penitent. Your eyes must 
“ be fixed on the ground, while one hand keeps your nostrils shut, and 
“«thc other is resting on the crown of your head. But be careful to 
“ perfofm your part well, and see that you do not betray me. It may 
“ happen that the King himself, with all his retinue, and vast multi- 
“ tudfes of people, may go to see you; but, whether I, or even tho 
“ King himself, shall be there, you must remain immoveable 
“ in the posture which I have described. And, whatever pain you 
“ may suffer, even if they shall pluck up all youy hairs ofic by one, 
“ you must appear to feel as little as if you were dead; complaining 
“ of nothing, attending to nothing; looking at nobody, speaking to 
w>body. There, shepherd! That is what I demand of thee. And if 
!< thou transgress my orders, in <the slightest degree, thy life shall 
H answer for it; but if on the contrary xhou shalt execute them asT 
expect, thou shalt be most liberally rewarded.'* 

The poor shepherd, having been all bis life accustomed only to 
feed his sheep, had no ambition to* change his employment for that of 
% Sanny&si; but his master’s commands were uttered in so determin¬ 
ed a tone, that he saw any attempt of his to alter thorn to be altogether 
useless, and therefore prepared to play tjie part of the Penitent. 
Every thjpg teing in order, he betook himself % the cave appointed, 
with the resolution of executing the ordgrs of his mastei*. 

Apaji, in the*meantime, went to the palace, where he founcUthe 
Ftyig already surrounded by his ^courtiers. 'Having approached him, 
he Ewdressed him to this effect: • 

.Great King! Whik?you are occupied in the midsteof yourtwise 
'‘counsellors with the means of making yojjr subject* happy, 1 am 
“.under the necessity of interrupting you, by announcing to you the 
“ most happy news, and that the day, is arrived when the gods, de- 
«flighted with your virtues, have chosen to give you a signal proof of 
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thetr protection and favour. At the time l sun now speakntJSj** 
“ great wonder is exlfibited in yourkingdom, and very near yen r own 
“palace. In the middle of the mountain, which is but at a sfyort 
“ distance from yonf capital) there is a cave, ih whioha holy penitent, 
“ descended without dotfbt from the dwelling place &?’■ die great 
“ Vishnu, has tafojn up his abode. In profound meditation on' thb 
“ perfections of Para-Brahma^e is wholly insensible to all terrestrial 
“ objects. He lias no other nourishmenttfian die air whichhe breathes, 
“ ami none'of thS objects sbjyvjfect the five senses make the slightest 
“ impression on liim. In aw, it may be truly said, that the body 
“ alone otthisjgrbfiR. personage resides nj this tower world, whilst Ins 
“ soul, his thou^its, anti all his affections, are closely united to the 
> “ divinity. I havesio doubt that th* gods, in Ending him to visit 
u your kingdom, have deigned^ to girek$pu an unequivocal proof of 
“ their favour and kindnajs to you ancf your people.” 

The King and all his 1 cony, listened, with earnest attention, and 
remained for some tinip looking at each ythjjr in deep amazemont. At 
last the King, with their unanimous concurrence, detenmincd to viSit 
the illustrious stranger, and implore his blessing. Ho went accordingly, 
in magnificent procession, with his court and troops attending. The 
royal trumpets sounded in all parts, to announce the objeqj, of. tho 
visit, and invite all persons whatever to attend. As they camo-neai*' 
the mountain, the numbers encreased; and, never before, had such an 
assembly been seen. Every face was cheerful, and every heart rejoic¬ 
ed to have lived to see so-distinguished a personage upon earth. 

The King and the splendid throng hacl ascended the mountain, 
and approached thef cave where the pretended Sannyasi lived, in deep 
seclusion from the world, and in intimate union with the deity.. The 
King, already penetrated with religious awe. entered’ the holy retreat^ 
with marks of submission and revergnee in his demeanour. There 1 ms 
saw the object of his respect in £ remote corner. He paused awhile, 
and gazed athim in silenee. It was a human form he saw, sitting on the 
skin of an antelope, with a pitcher of water <jn one side, and a seven knot¬ 
ted bamboo rod on the other. Its head hung t’nwn, and its eyes were fixed 
r 'on the ground. One hand kept the nostrils shut, and the other rested on 
its he&d. Its body seemed as motionless as the rock on which it lay. 

The King was struck with reverential dread. He drew near to 
the penitent; and thficc r he prostrated himself at his^ej, and then 
addressed himen these terms: * 

I . 

t Mighty Penitent! Blessed be my destiny which has prolonged 
u my existence to this day, when I have the inexpressible felicity of 
“ seeing ygur holy feet. What I ifow behold, with mine own eyes, 
“ Mmtely exceeds the public renown wljich emblfizons yours virtues. 
“ The happiness of this hour,'! know not whence it comes. .The fe\v 
“ good Heeds 4 ! Have ^formed, in the present generation, are surely 
“ inadequate to so ‘distinguished a favour; and f can attribute it only 
“ to the merits-oT my ancestors, or to some signal work which I may 
“ liave^been enabled to perform in a preceding generation, the mpmpry 
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which I no longer retain. But, however that may be, tlib hour 
in which! now fint see your hallowed feet is'far the happiest of my 
Jifo. Henceforth, I can liave nothing to wish for in this world, it 
w enough for any mortal to have seen #Mse* sacre&ffoef; for, so 
‘ $eatifie # a vision will blot out all the sins I have committed in this 
:l alid all preceding generations. How am i a^pure as thesaered 
stream of the Ganges, and I have nothing more to wish for on earth.” 

The counterfeit penitent received the 'flattering speech of the 
m[march without emotion, and inflesUdgw-naintainedflis posture. The 
numerous .spectators were amazed, and could only whisper to each 
nthcr, what a great beirtg tint must be, who eoukf hear the Submissive 
addresses of such«a King, without deigning to cast >gl*face of appro¬ 
bation towards him. Well might it be said, they thought, that the 
tody only "of the holy pemiti^pt remained hpon the earth, while his 
dioughts, his sentiments and his soul haihbeqn reunited to Para-Brahma. 

King Krishnarftya continued to Jazo with admiration, and tried 
by farther flattering and compliment, to gain-but a single look of the 
Sannyilsi; hot the penitent continued absorbed in thought 

The King was. then about to take his leave; but the minister 
i^iaji interposed. “ Great Monarch,” lie said, “ having come so far to 
Visit this holy porsonage, who will henceforth bo the object of public 
“ veneration, and not having yet received his benediction, it would be 
l( desirable at least, to have some memorial of him, to preserve as a 
u precious relie; if it wore no more than one of the hairs, which grow 
u so profUsoly on his body.” 

The King approved the advice of his minister, and immediately 
advanced, and neatly plucked a hair from the snaggy breast of the 
Sanny&si. He nut it to his lips and kissed it. “ I shall enshrine it,” 
said ho, “ in a bo* of gold, which I shall always wear suspended to 
“ my neck, as the most precious of my ornaments. It shall bo my 
“ talisman against all accidents, and thoVmrce^of perpetual good.” * 

The ministers and other courtiers, who were about tho King, fol¬ 
lowed his example; and ^Sch plucked a hair from the breast of the 
penitent, to be preserved as a holy relic. The innumerable multitude, 
who were spread over , the mountain, gradually learned what was going 
on in the cave. Every one burned with desire to be possessed of so 
px’ocious a igpmorial. Each plucked his »;elic^ till the tortured shep¬ 
herd had, not a hair left on his body. But he endured his sufferings 
with heroic fortitude; and never winced, nor altered Ifis stedfa^t look. 

On his retort! to tho palace, tho King informed his wives of allithat 
had passed, and shewed them the relic he bad brought from the breast 
of too Sannyasi. J'hey heard and looked with curiosity and» wonder,^uid 
soif ly lamonted that the rigorous rulcs*j>rcscribed to the sc* had not per¬ 
mitted them to accompany their husband to the cave, arn^to share in the 
general happiness and joy, by visiting toe lfoly pian. But the King 
might, «s th<%reatest of favours, graciously permit the;famous penitent te 
be.brought to the palace, that they also might have the happiness o 
sbciifg him, and of selecting a hair from his fody wilji their ov*n hands 
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She King made many difB«alUen^ bnt at last consented toliKiflta*. 
the wishesofnis wivdh; and, being desirous, at the eanwtime, to do 
honour to the Sanny&si, he ordered out bis whole court, with his troops 
of horse and toot, to«serye for an esdbrt On arriving at the cave, 
which was still surrounded by a part of the multitude, w%o hadnot 
yet got tlieir hairs, the four chiefs of thecavalcade went up to him, 
and having *unfoldetl the «atai£ of their mission, (hoy took up the 
motionless penitent in their arms, and placed him in a superb new 
palanquin,ra the^ame postgrcin which tliey found him in the cave. 

The shepherd, sat immoveable in the palanquin, still keeping tip 
the appearance*)!' a*Sanny&si in contemplatu#>, and was conducted in 
state through the^treets of tht city, in the midst of an immense con¬ 
course of people, who made die air wsound with Jltoir rejoicings. 
The poor shepherd, in the* meantime, wtahad eaten nothing for two 
days, during which his whtye riiin had been lacerated and tern by the 
perpetual plucking of the ha^s, felt 4ut little enjoyment from the 
triumph, and would have betrayed the pJot fc but for*the dread of his 
master’s anger. “ Why should I,” he would say to himself, “ carry <fti 
“ a trick like this in the midst of torment and pain ? I would bo in the 
“ company of my sheep, and hear tigers roaring in the woods, rather 
“ than be deafoned with the noise of their acclamations. Ha$ I ty&n. 
“ with my flock, I should have had three good meals before now 
whereas after two days of fasting, I know not when I may be 
“ relieved.” 

While such thoughts were passing in his mind, they arrived at 
the palace,. and he was immediately introduced into a superb apart¬ 
ment, where he received a visit from the Princesses. They prostrated 
themselves, one by one at his feet; and after a pause of silent admira- 
tio»,each of them would have a hair also, t,o be ^ishrined, like thefo 
husband’s, in a box of gold, and to be worn continually, as the most 
precious ornament. It may be supposed that, after so much pincing 
and plucking, it would.be no easy matter to find any thing remaining 
on the hide of the poor shepherd ; and in fyet it was not without care¬ 
fully exploring various creases and folds^ that each lady could be 
.accommodated with a relic. At last, they concluded their devout visit, 
and retired; leaving the shepherd still maintaining his inflexible atti¬ 
tude of. contemplation; from which he whs at length relieved by the 
Kingeiving orders, $at the Sannyiei should be left alone all night, 
in orak to enjoy repose, after so much fatigue and suffoiSpgc ' 

Jkot Apaji found a secret Entrance by which he int> winced himself 
in be night to the hungry and smarting shepherdand thus he ad- 
dressedjiim in soothing accents: “ Korubft! the period of yourpro- 
“ bation is'accomplished. You have well performed the part L Set 
u down for you, and you have.fulfilled m/ expectations. 1 promised 
“ you a drecompence anr{_you shall not be disappointed. In the mean- 
“ time, put off that dccss, and resume your coarse woollen cambali. 
Get somethingeto eat, and go, to bed, as you have neea; anb,1n the 
morning, go but uspal with vour shcop.” 
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^Thelhepherd did not wait a second bidding but quickly got into 
the fields, resolved not to act the Sannyfisi any more. '„ 

• Early next morning, the King went with hiretinue to renew his 
hunyble sanitations to the holy penitent They found him not, and 
they.remained astonished for awhile; But, on reflection, their, venera¬ 
tion was augmented, for they could noladjubt that it was softie divinity, 
under a human form, who had come amongst them, on a temporary visit, 
to convince them of his being their protector; and had retufned, in the 
night, to his heavenly abode. The advent and departure of this wonder 
were the only subject of conversation in court, town* and country for 
several days. TWm it gradually grew stale, and at lasff yas but occa¬ 
sionally remembered, like any other antiquated mi^adfe. 

A good, white afterwards^/when Apaji was one day at court, the 
King put him in mind of the old*pro verb of Jana Marulo, Jatrd Marulo, 
and asked him whether he still thought mat*ji people followed a parti¬ 
cular track, merely because it happened*to be laid down for them, and 
that, however ridiculous die Ceremony and usages of a nation might 
bo, those who practised them were still more # ridieulous. 

Apaji, who waited only for an opportunity like this, to enter on 
hiswfavourite speculation; and having obtained permission to express 
•liimself Without reserve, thus addressed the King: 

“ Great King! your own conduct some days ago decided this 
“ question, when you condescended to visit the cave in the mountain, 
“ and the pretended Sannyasi who was there. You have allowed me 
“ to speak without constraint, and I will therefore confess that the 
“ venerable penitent was no other than the shepherd, who has been 
“ all his lifo employed in keeping my sheep: a being so rough and 
“ uncultivated as to approach nearly to utter stupidity. Such is the 
personage whom you and your court, upon my sole testimony, have 
“ treated with honours, almost divfnq, amjjiave elevated to the rank of 
l! *a deity. Tfye multitude, without examination^ have blindly followed 
“ your example, and, without any knowledge of the object of its adora- 
* ‘ tion, run with you into th^&c^ss of fanatical zeal, in favour of akeeper 
“ of sheep, a low-born man, uneducated and almost a fool. From this 
“ striking instanco, you must be satisfied, that public institutions are 
“ matters of example and habit, and that we ought to direct our ridicule 
“ of the absurd usages of a country, not sosnuqji against the usages 
•• themselves, as against those who practise them.” , 

The King,- like a wise sovereign, toflk in good part the strenuous 
efforts which his lhinister had boldly adopted to enlighten him *on 
matters so important and abstrus*, and continued to repose upon him 
. as his most faithful,subject and friend. 



OHjA-P. X 

OF TBB % MIHTAB¥ SYSTEM OF INDIA. 

I ot’«HT peVhapsJ in prudence, to close ray description of the Hindft 
people and their customs, \vith*The last chapter. My profession itill 
justly appear to dSqualify mo from giving^a fijll or satisfactory account 
of what relates 1o the subject of war. At the same tune, as'almostthe 
whole of their punliq monuments, religious and profane, represent the 
image of war, and all their histories arfcJUled with military details, a 
few remarks on that subject will not bfi deemed inconsistent with the 
nature of my work. * * ^ 

The caste of Ksliatriya, or Kings, an^l that of Rajaputras, or de¬ 
scendants of Kings, ’were „at one time the exclusive possessors of 
authority and Government in the various countries of India; and to 
them the trade of war exclusively belonged. No others had a right to 
enrol themselves in the profession of arms. * 

The Hindu customs have undergone a great change in this parti-° 
cular. The ambition of conquerors has overstepped and subverted 
those primitive rules of their institution. At present, there are few 
Kings to be seen of that caste, from which, in right of birth, they 
ought all spring. In India, as well as every where else, territory 
becomes the inheritance of the strongest, and in most of the provinces 
Princes of base extraction have, by boldness or cunning, raisod them¬ 
selves to tli© throne. 

The right of bearing arms, which, in early times, belonged only 
to the B&japutras, is now universal; and all castes, from the Brahmano 
down to the Pariahs, ‘may now become soldiers. Sometimes, Brah¬ 
mans are found commanding armies, and r sometimes, particularly in 
the Mahratta service, standing in the ranks* 

c * 

Although the rules and practices followed by the Hindis seem to 
have been intended Jto enervate the natural courage, and to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles to the other qualities of a good soldier, yet 
the art of war amongst them appears as old as any “dther of their 
institutions; and, as a profession, it originally had, with them, the 
preference which it merited. In the scale of sqpvty, it had the 
second rank, and stood immediately after the priesthood, who had the 
pre-endnenpe due to those function* which place them between god 
anti the hnroan race. * * « 

Nejt to jhe. Brahmans, the soldiers enjoyed the highest privileges 
of any other citizer^s. t ‘Some, of those privileges were common to them 
with the Br&hmans; such as the high distinction of being permitted "to 
read the VSdas; Ihe right of being invested with the triple cord, .arid 
some others which* the J$r&hmans conceded to them, in consideration, 
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»nc£doubt, of the great benefits which they, as well as the socfety at 
large, derived from their services. * 

• But although the profession of arms was known and honoured 
airing the Hindhs of ancient times, and although the history of no 
country furnishes so many examples of wars, conquests, sieges, battles, 
victories, and defeats, as that of India. t in old though fabulous periods; 
yet it must be admitted that there is prolfabl^ no natioh on earth where, 
though less honoured, the ar(f was not cultivated with*greater advantage 
and success. «. , 

Until-the eita of the modern invasions, by these fierr^and san¬ 
guinary conquerfcrs, who, a! the head of their warlike ^nd barbarous 
hordes, passed, the. mountains of the north td lay wflste the fertile and 
peaceful provinces of India^jtfmdating thqp> with tho innocent blood 
of a harmless race, whose ufulftfended *tomtpries they usurped anlawful 
spoil; until then, the art of war was fut tn its infancy in India, and 
the same as it had been for tflree thousand years. The feeble resist- 
mice they made *to thoso*fcr®cious conqueror's «who so unworthily used 
the right of tho sword, and who, (a thousand times worse than the 
swarms of locusts which frequently spread'dismay over the land by 
devouring the sources of existence,) canned desolation and death 
jwherevar they directed their course, sufficiently proves tho inferiority 
of the Hindu in discipline and courage. 

■■Their wars arc of three sorts: those of fabulous times, those of the 
ancient Kings, and those of modern date. In speaking of the last, I 
must premise, that I profess to treat only of such as were carried on 
by the Princes of tho country with each other, before the‘experience 
of European tactics and skill had induced them to admit foreigners ' 
into their armies* for the purpose of being trained and disciplined by 
ibqir superior abilities. This arose from their ambition, or rather from 
their narrow comprehension and* dim perception of their own true 
Interests, which hindered them front seeflig the dangers which, soonbr 
or later, must result from admitting such dangerous auxiliaries into 
their service. What I shalkobscrve upon is antecedent to that epoch ; 
which, I believe, does no? gcFback more than sixty or seventy years.^ 

I do not at all touch upon tho fabled wars of their gods, with. 
each other, or against tho giants, which are so tediously given in their 
books; because they are entitled to no mpre attention than a sick 
person in & fit of delirium. Thby would introduce us to armies of 
giants, whose. heads reached the stars„riding on elephants of a size 
adequate to thei* high stature. One of them will appear putting his 
.shoulders under the firmament and lifting it up. Wien, with awful 
concussion, he overturns the gofls who* dwell there, and .shcrVs what 
he is capable of dfting, and what they Jtave to fear. In the same |t^le, 


u»y'lv^ «v**\*j -- '—- 7 ,r 

in which the giants, his enemies, were intrenched, and arc now 
Wic4 in the ruins. 
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It would be easy for me to bring forward a thousand tooierids of 
this sort; which I have read in Hindi! books; but they could answer 
no other purpose than to disgust the reader, and to prove that their ' 
poets are the most senseless of mortals. 

The history of the wars of the ancient kings of India is scarcely 
less extravagant than the other, and deserves no greater attention, it 
is not compose^ in sober 1 pitose by historians, but by wijd poets in 
enthusiastic^verse; who, r in this and in every thing besides, follow the 
bias of their disordered imagination. What truth can be described 
through.Jthe thick^veil of their fable ? The million of soldiers whom 
Xerxes conducted for the overthrow of Greece, aiy but a handful, 
when compared with the. almost innumerable hostg^ of warriors that 
composed the armies of the ancient Princes of India.' But there is 
nothing wonderful in such impostures^",-ben we advert to the incur¬ 
able tendency of the Hindus f every kind of extravagance, whether 
in their narration, in conversation, in d’vil affairs, in religious opinions, 
or in any other circumstance of life. + 

But there is one thing connected with this subject, that is not 
fabulgus; which is, that their armies were made up of four arms, 
which the Hindfis express by the word Chatur-angam. These four 
were elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry. United, they com¬ 
posed a complete army. 

This mode of constructing an Indian army subsisted at thoiime 
of the invasion of Alexander the Great. It was followed in the army 
of Porus, who was subdued and taken prisoner by that great conque¬ 
ror. Quintus Curtius remarks that, in the line of battle, there were 
arranged eighty-five elephants, three hundred chariots, and thirty 
thousand infantry. He does not enumerate the cavalry of the Indian 
King, but he afterwards alludes to it in his narrative. » 

What we have said of the fom divisions of the ancient Indian 
dtmvcs, may serve to ftx the origin of the game of chess, which lias 
Been five subject of so many disputes and researches, as well os to 
reform the mode of playing it in Europe , at least, as far as regards 
the chess-men. I believe it is generally Admitted to be a military 

f * nine - Castles, knights, pawns, and other terms justify that idea. 
!ut is it not ridiculous, in the European way of playing it, to see 
castles marching about; a queen in every part of the battle, and 
stoutly fighting; bishbps, at - the side'of the king, maintaining a con¬ 
spicuous share <ln the combat ;^md the like? 

The Hindus, who play this game as we do, with some slight 
variations, call it Chatur-angam, an army of four arms. At the two.' 
opposite sidps of the chess board they plant the elephants, which were 
fonqprly surpounted with small towers. We have substituted in their 
plage, truck solid castles with regular battlements all round, and we... 
make those great mass&'fly nimbly about in all directions. 

Instead of the bishops w T e employ, the Hindus make use of cars, 
representing the vehiele^ancieritly used in their armies. In place of 
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^ul^juefin, whom we maker very active in the battle,* rather unsuitably 
to her sex, they bring forward what they call Mantri, or minister* of 
1 state, a leader who changes from place to place during the fight, and 
sometimes strikes a blow, as he passes. All this»we think sufficiently 
demonstrates that the Hindfis were the original inventors of chess. 

The field of battle is called Pun^Sthalam, or place* of combat. 
From this **vord is probably derived the nahne of Purus, which the 
ancient Greeks give to the King whom Alexander conquered on the 
banks of the Indus. They probably-confounded the name of thenlace 
of the battle with that of the Prince who fought.,* This, prpktoly, is 
not the only err<Jr into *whitsh the authors would fall -who give such 
erroneous accounts of India and its inhabitants. JBut *t is time to 
return from this digression fiy the constituent pdhts of the armies of 
the ancient Kings of IndiaftTeginning.with \he elephants. 

All the ancient authors f^peak o| toners, supported by these 
animals, filled wjth combatants, in the*armies of the Asiatic Princes. 
But I believe we shall nflt fdVm correct ideas fin the subject, without 
making great allowances for the imagination of those writers. If 
these turrets were at all high, {he motion of the animal, which from 
it# manner of walking, is more jolting than that of any other, would 
•necessarily make it lose its balance and tumble down. For the ele¬ 
phant does not move like other quadrupeds, advancing the legs alter¬ 
nately, but brings forward the two legs of one side together. If they 
were constructed with much solidity, they would be too heavy for the 
animal, which, though the strongest of any, does not support a weight 
proportioned to his size. For, powerful as he is^ they can scarcely 
venture a heavier load on his back than twelve hundred weight; and 
they must take some pains to reconcile him even to that. 

' Of all that lias been written, therefore, of castles filled with arm- 
rf?d men, on the backs of elephants, a <great deal must have beqn 
borrowed from indistinct observers, unacquainted with the nature of 
the animal, who, being astonished at its enormous bulk, fancied its 
strength to be equally grpat., Towers such as have been described 
are therefore plainly absurd. At the same time, I do not assert that, 
the elephant has not been used, to great advantage, in war. The sol¬ 
diers on his back were furflished with numbers of* arrows, or other 
missile weapons, which they could employ yith^great effect against an 
enemy’s army. The elephant himself, when accoutred^for the combat, 
was still more terrible than his riders, and wonderfully contributed to 
spread terror and confusion amongst enemies unaccustomed to /hat 
species of warfare, t • 

These extraordinary creatures, even at this day, are fif great^use 
in flie armies of the Indian Princes. 'JBut they serve m»re for parade 
'than fot war. It belongs to the dignity of gtyierals,*and other chiefs, 
to be mounted on elephants, superbly harnessed* and, when they take 
the fiekf, they are armed with the bow, with fire-arn^, and often with 
si Jong spear ; which they change in battle according to circumstances. 
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'She'elephant,'by nature, has a great* dread of fire ; and they *We* 
obliged to train him by practice to endure it, and even habituate him 
to actual burnings, that he may not in battle be terrified and rendered ’ 
unmanageable by the fire-works which are thrown amongst tljom. 
In sieges they are of great-use, in forcing the gates of fortified places. 
And, to increase their efficiency, they ai-e sometimes equipped with 
strong points of^iron of gi^at^trengtlif 

In the Mogul armies, an elephant aftvays led the way in a march, 
having a long pole fixed on his tread, with a great Hag hoisted on-its 
top. 'Aspother elephant generally followed, who carried on -his hack a 
smaW casket sei m a niche, inclosing sftme* relies,\ precious to the 
Muhammadans; sometimes, even, a true or pretended hair of tlic 
beard of the Prophet a «' * 

The only unequivocal scry ice which the elephant renders is in the 
transport of artillery. When t,he bullqcks which draw the canned are 
stopped by a slough or a ditch, or any similar impediment, one eler 
pliant or more are brought, who raise up the carnages with their 
trunks, and greatly assist^ in carrying thorn through bad roads. In 
passing rivers and canals, where there are no fords, the people and 
heavy baggage are transported on their backs. But these advantages, 
and others which might be mentioned, are greatly overbalanced by* 
the expence of their keeping. 

. «ri» 

The chariots are the next department of the ancient armies of 
India. They appear to have been very numerous and of vast size. 
All the principal officers rode in them, and that of the King was par¬ 
ticularly splendid. When two Princes wore at war with each other, 
they still kept up the forms of politeness, and never commenced a 
battle without saluting each other from their chariots; concluding 
with mutual defiance. Wc road in one of their books that one of those 
Kings, when he rode up to, give battle to his enemy, first shot an 
arrow of compliment, which dropped at the foot of his chariot. The 
other returned the civility in the same way,, and then the combat began. 

I have never seen a minute description V)f those vehicles; but the 
-books in which they are mentioned describe them as being large, and 
drawn by five horses. In one book, I remember to have read of some 
Prince who, in preparing for war, got a troop of devils for a team; so 
that he could not faikto 'drive at a good pace. It was a regular 
appendage to ajl chariots, to bo hung round with large bellS, which 
would create a fine clangor in the field of battle, and servo to spread 
terrer and dismay through the enemy’s ranks. 

Perhaps, it is in imitation- of those ancient chariots of war, that 
the (Hindus of the present day decorate their carriages with many bells, 
the tfnkling b< which announces their approach from afar. Kut the 
cars, in Which' IM Hindu* now sometimes travol, are of modern taste, 
and bear no analogy t£ the ancient war chariots. v 

Cavalry formed the third division of the Hindu army. Their* 
strength, however. ,did rot consist in that arm, their whole depend- 
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pne& beihg oil the foot »This is now wholly changed in‘ modern 
times, when the infantry are almost entirely* laid aside, with the 
• exception of a few undisciplined bands of freebooters, whose principal 
and indeed only business, is, not to fight, but to spread themselves 
about in the defenceless villages; to pillage, ravage, burn, and destroy 
whatever comes in their way; and to scatter havoc and desolation 
through the whole territory of the eneit»y f 1 ' . » 

The Moguls and Mahrattas, who, till lately, were mo two principal 
powers who disputed the mastery, in many long, obstinate* and bloody 
wars, sometimes Arought, on each side, upwards of a hundred tJjpdSand 
horse into the field. The Mahratta Princes, if ufuted^ coulomake a 

muster of three Imndred thousand. • 

> *• • 

But they have never beep able to bring forward any thing h'ke 
this immense number of combatants; Jbeoaifse they knew scarcely any 
thing of the military art. The severo if es^ns which the Europeans 
have continually afforded then, for more than three hundred years, 
since they have had a footing there, have scarcely yet opened! their 
eyes to the defects of their ancient system of’ tactics, and the great 
superiority of those of their opponents. They have never yet known 
what the severity of discipline in an army may effect, or the advantage 
■of*the arrangement of the troops, the order of marching, and encamp- 
"ment. They are wholly devoid of the skill by which large masses of 
men^are moved, without confusion or double; and they think they 
have* done every thing when they have got together’ an immense and 
indiscriminate multitude, without order, and acting in the field from 
individual impulse and at random. 

The General has under him a great number of chiefs, who command , 
such horse troops as they can raise upon pay. Each man brings his 
,owp horse, and receives certain wages for himself and beast, which he 
keeps at his own expence; and when it dies or is lost, he also is dis¬ 
missed from the service. . .> 

This method of recruiting their armies is tktremely prejudicial to 
the enterprize of the soldien; because the great object of his care being 
to preserve the horse, upoh tlifc safety of which his own bread depends, 
he is always ready to make his escape, when any real danger appears.^ 
In these armies, desertion is very frequent; nor are the deserters 
either strictly sought after or severely punished. What they chiefly 
depend upon!' as a preventive, is to keep up A good arrear of pay ; 
which compels the soldier to remain ,at his colours,tor to relinquish 
what he has earned. Sometimes, indeed, they mutiny in such ceases, 
and arrest their General, or threaten him with the sabre: all whiefc he 
iS obliged to put up with, wiihout blaming, far less punishing, the 
agitators. He reconciles them, in the best way he is able, by giving 
them acknowledgments at* least of the debt; and the 'same slippery 
service is renewed. >*» 0 

Taoops so undisciplined and mercenary eannot be expected to bo 
.very courageous; but marks of valoilr are often seen* in their leaders. 
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particularly among’ the Moors. They never«fly in battle, though. ofkr-,. 
matched, while any of their people support theni; and the point of 
honour is more concerned amongst them, in submitting to a retreat, 
than amongst us. , * •' 

The privates in the Moorish and Mahratta cavalry are fa general 
very poorly mounted Parties <*f them sometimes make excursions, 
and burst into a^istrict whefcj’they were not at all expected. It is 
not that good horses are*not to be found in India, particularly in the 
northern states; 6ut they are sol£ so high that private individuals 
cannoKdford to buy them. The chiefs, however, take none but the 
best; ana they^reat great pains to find them. Tilly decorate them 
in various ways, and oftep paint them over with ruff brent colours. 
They dress them also with infinite neatness, and n\punt f them with 
perfect grace. ♦ t * f S^ 

The Mahrattas accustom tfieir steeds to stop when a certain qry is 
given. The horseman dismounts, and the horse stands still as if he ■ 
were tied. I knew a laj.e instance of a robber who,' seeing a horse 
thus standing still, got upon .his back to fly beyond the reach of his 
pursuers, and had got the animal intc* a gallop, when the owner per¬ 
ceived him, and instantly gave the accustomed cry to halt. The docile 
creatine obeyed its master’s call, perceived its error, and suddenly, 
stopped. The robber tried all means to spur him on, but they work 
ineffectual; and he was fain lo dismount and make his escape <%.!& 
own legs. 

The Moorish and Mahratta cavalry are armed with lances and 
arrows; top which some of them add the musquet. Many have a 
.wretched sabre, arfd a great number carry cataris or daggers. 
Several have no other armour than the whip or rod, with which they 
push on their steed. Each individual provides hiif own horse apd 
arms; and there is nothing like uniformity in their weapons or 
accoutrements. 


They scarcely understand marching in a line, nor are they exer¬ 
cised in the evolutions of cavalry: which is'indeed less necessary, as a 

f eneral engagement is a thing almost uifheard of amongst them. In 
ieir first wars there was nothing beyond skirmishes, or sudden 
surprizes by one party upon another, which generally ended with 
little bloodshed. Hie operations of an undisciplined army must always 
have consisted, as they uo to this day in India, in burning aqd laying 
waste the enemy's country, in p$laging the poor defenceless inhabitants 
and putting them.to the torture, to force them to. disclose their con¬ 
cealed treasures. It is not therefore to be wondered at that small 
detachments of European cavalfy or irifantry should have been recently 
found to rout* ten times their number of such a miserable host. • 

fee infantry .force was still more wretched before the present 
practice began, of permitting their troops to enter into the service of 
the Europeans, for tfie'purpose of giving them discipline. Til* then, 
foot soldiers were little known in the Mogul and Mahratta armies. * 
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1 hifani fy, however, Wore .more esteemed amtfhg the Kings of 
antiquity; then forming the fourth order of their military establish¬ 
ment,^ It was then the most numerous part, and what was most relied 
.on iy their battlos. And still it constitutes to this day the only 
strength of the little Princes of the country known commonly under 
the ’name of Poligars. , /’ .. 

TheseiJ’oligars, who may he compared,* in sevef^l respects, with 
the Barons of France and England during th6 thirteenth century, who 
from their lofty castles and towers «ould brave and insult theroyal 
authority, whicAthey often found means to bridge and sufylde^are 
very numerous in various provinces of India; ancfwery stilTmore so, 
before the great European power, which of date h%s extended its mle 
or influence ovbv the country, had diminished the number of those 
privileged robbers. Theirafcfonces arg tliii’k forests, or steop moun- ’ 
tains, whore they can set at defiance th|se jfllio rule over the countries 
.whiefi inclose them. Tho higfojr poweijj finding it impossible to reduce 
them without much labour ; ^md fearing at the same time, by unne- 
ebssiqw violcivce, to rouse them to acts.of pillage and devastation, is 
contented to live with them in the best manner it may. 

# The confined and barren territory, possessed by tlic Poligars, not 
djeing adequate to their maintenance and that of their horde, they keep 
a great number of robbers and plunderers in their employment, whom 
thejfcsend out, from time to time, in the night, to the neighbouring 
country ; from which they return with their booty, and share it with 
their masters. 

The English, however, after experiencing some loss} have, by 
perseverance, almost wholly eradicated this eviland have shewn the, 
robbers, to their cost, what military discipline and vigour can accom- 
»pl{yh, in the mosi difficult enterprises. 

The arms of those chiefs, and of those they have in their service, 
'are bows and arrows, spears, and ihatcAlock guns. They are utterly 
ignorant of regular battle or of njaintaining a contest in the open field ; 
but, when pursued, they Itetake themselves to their thick woods or 
steep rocks, where they 'endhavour to decoy the enemy ’into some 
narrow defile, suited to their active and desultory attacks. It was not 
without penetrating into the heart of their forests, and after great 
labour and loss, that tho English succeeded in laying hold of their 
• leaders, fmcEbstablishing in their territory a State of #rder and tran¬ 
quillity, which they had nqver known J^efore. * 

Castrametaiion is as little understood by the Hindu Generals as 
the order of fighting. In their march, and encampment, thero is the 
utmost confusion. When it is ‘‘necessary for the army, to halt, the 
great object attended to i§ the facility of obtaining water. A^farge 
supply, is not every where to be found, particularly at certain times of 
the year: and whole armies have been seevt 1 . reduced ’ to the utmost 
extrei%ity of distress by being deprived, even ’for a short time, of an 
•.article of such indispensable necessity in a burning climate. • 
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<4^great flag, "Much goes first, and is raised vwy high, mirk/they 
place where the array As to halt Every division takes up its ground 
beyond the standard, without regularity or order. Hie chief pitches < 
his tent in the midst of his party, and hoists his flag upon it; epry' 
leader having one appropriate for himself, which may be distinguished 
by his own party - . Thus every thing is in confusion, with thp excep¬ 
tion of a snM srai'ce about the t$nt of the General, where some degree 
of order is observed; and likewise in Upmarket place, where a very 
good police? is kPpt up. Hero all sorts of goods are to be seen, 
and v -»wious hinds of merchandise, .in abundance, which are chiefly 
supplied'from Jthtf^lunder of the country t) trough wvhicli* the army 
lias marched.#*For no Hindu army has any respdjt for property. 
Wherever they spfejd, rape, conflagration, pillagt* devastation and 
every sort of excess accompany their progtyjss. * * 

The wasteful Hindus Sjai’^sly know what it is to form a magazine, 
or to have convoys of prorisic^is ; trusting wholly to their foraging, 
parties to supply their wants. And, so ..effectually is this done, that 
numbers of purveyors follow jhe armies, buying at a cheap rattvfrotn 
the soldiers, the goods and property; pillaged in the march, which 
they bring regularly to the market. On the other hand, when then- 
march lies through a country already laid waste, these dealer^ follow 
with their oxen laden with provisions. • * 

The most abominable profligacy exists in all their armies,*l»ut 
particularly among the Moors. The persons, who so devote them¬ 
selves, have separate quarters which are perfectly well known, and 
not less frequented. The General makes them an object of revenue. 

Among the followers of the camp there arc numbers of mounte¬ 
banks, all sorts of magicians, soothsayers and fortune-tellers, rope- 
dancers, slight of hand men, sharpers, thieves, faquirs, blind begga r s, 
and in short so many useless mouths that they out-number the effec¬ 
tive soldiers. Besides, ever, soldier is accompanied by his whole' 
family; so that an afmy of twenty or five and twenty thousand 
soldiers,, is attended by a train of 'two oc three hundred thousand 
other individuals, whose chief employment >’t is to rake advantage of 
the confusion which reigns in a camp, and to addict themselves to 
plunder and every other sort of licence. The Mahrattas are not so 
subject to this evil,’ because it is not so easy to keep up with them in 
the forced marches they art accustomed to make. 

The tents *of the chiefs, particularly, amongst tie. Moors, are 
large sand commodious, suited to the taste for luxury^ id voluptuous- 
ness'which characterises the Asiatic Princes. They are filled with 
superb and useless finery, and divided into several apartments, of 
which some are for their wives or concubines, by‘whom they ore 
always attended. In the midst of the tumult of camps, a JHindft 
Prince never fbrgets anything thgt, ean administer to his appetites or 
enervate his courage 1 , t 

Te take an army ofthis sort'by surprise, is no difficult operation^' 
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hr tTiey keep ntf oatposte. * Their spies in the enemy’s camp, in‘Some 
neasore, make up forthe defect, by apprizing their friends, when 
ihey preceive any extraordinary movement of the enemy, and so 
Hitting them on their guard. • 

‘.Assaults by night are but rare, the parties being more disposed 
o enjoy their own slumber than to disturb that of their ynemies, at 
unseasonably hours. * » \ 

The art of besieging towns was also, till of late,* but little under¬ 
stood. Famine <>r capitulation weTe, in general, the *only rosins 
resorted to- for gaining, possession of any plaewof strength To 
attempt to take i town by * storin’, would have been 'considered an 
undertaking of yloftperation and madnes'k: afid it has often happened 
that places,’surrounded only with old earth ,n waifs, and defended by 
a few hundred of the neigliDouifoig peasantry, with no arms but a few 
matchlock inusquets, have been defended'for a long time, against 
Considerable armies; who, bein|; fatigubd and worn out by the con¬ 
tinued repulses of the besiegrfd, have been obliged to retire from the 
place, with the disgrace of having m:td#no impression upon it 
whatever. ' ’ 

, • The state of safety in which the governor of a town, so besieged, 
Considers himself to be, against all the efforts of a beleaguering army, 
is carried to a degree of confidence so unconquerable, that, even in 
thesHTdays, when they have had experience of what European courage 
and conduct can do, and have seen the awful consequences of a suc¬ 
cessful siege, followed up by an assault, they still retain their obstinacy. 
Instances have lately occurred of the commanders of these paltry 
earthen forts refusing to surrender, at the summons of an European 
army, defying ityvitli insolence, and demeaning themselves, at the 
moment of the assault, as*if they were only attacked by some undis¬ 
ciplined hordes. • 

In general, it is held a point of hoitour ip the commander of a 
town, never to surrender at the fi$st summons, however inconsiderable 
and defenceless the place # iha^ bo, and however powerful the army 
that attacks it; let the terms proposed for capitulation* be ever so 
reasonable. To surrender under such circumstances, would bring 
public disgrace upon the sovereign; and all the would would consider 
it an act of treason on the part of the goveijior. 

The hs’fe bf trenches has boon’long known to the Hindus, and they 
have been accustomed to make their approaches by that means to the 
places they besk'gd. When the two parties thus get near to*cpeh 
'other, they fall to mutual defiance and* reproaches. “ If you.cannot 
“ take this place*” say the besieged Pagans to the Muhammadan 
aggressors, “ you will lool^as queer as if you had been eating pqj^c.” 
V Very true,” reply the Musalmans, “but if we dy take it, it will, 
“,be as pleasant to you, as if you had eaten uffa cow.” * Bravery is a 
virtue kid claim to by all nations, even by tne most indolent and 
timid: and when people of that stanfip, amongst whom we cannot 
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refuse the Hindus the very highest rank, *feo{ themselves otn of tin* 
reaeh of danger, tlioV arc the most apt to give a loose to vain glory _ 
and gasconade. « . 

One method of taking a fortress, very much practised* is tlfht of 
incantation. Tlie besiegers employ magicians and sorcerers, Aho 
exert all the po^es of their wicked arts to paralyze the exertions of 
the besieged, tm d to m^lfe their leader tall. He, again, puts contrari- 
spells in operation, fit to counteract. tliesfc machinations, or even, of so 
potent a nature, as to aim at the total destruction of the besieging 
armv!*-* J know U| 0 t, since I* have” been in India, mil this has been 
practised: \frith what advantage to cithcf party, I l|ave to the reader 
to imagine. • • * .4 

The fortifications of places of the tij^t order fonnerly .consisted, 
anil, in many parts, stilUcon^st, in one or two thick walls, flankod 
with round or triangular towers ; upon which some pieces of cannon, 
but poorly supplied, are commonly mounted. A wide and deep ditch 
is on the outside ; buty'as the Hindus nr? unskilful in the construction 
of bridges, they ahvaysveatc a causeway from the gate of the town 
over the ditch, which is generally masked by a wall, that conceals it 
from without. ® 

But, since the Europeans have introduced themselves among tlii?* 
Hindus, as their masters in homicide; since they have made them the 
fatal present of their destructive tactics, and have taught, them Went 
each others throats with more method and effect, according to tlie 
refinements of military art”: since, in furnishing them with engines 
more mufilerous tljan their own, they have had the abhorred dis¬ 
tinction of teaching them by rule, the dreadful uses to which those 
instruments can be turned, for the destruction of /he species : since 
tiiat epoch, which they have for ever to deplore, the Hiudfts hard 
changed their modes of warfare, in >! lie camp and field, as well as in 
die fortress. •’ * 

The most considerable of their (indent [daces of strength are the 
castles, built on mountains of steep rock;‘[pany of which appoar im¬ 
pregnable. »They are called Durr/as. and are seen in great numbers in 
that part of India which is most hilly. We find in Quintus Curtins* 
a description of one of those Durgas called Aornns, on the banks of 
the Indus, which stood q ut against Alexander, and which he was 
unable to take until abandoned by tlfo garrison. ' « * , 

The Durgas that have a great elevation, have the -inconvenience 
of a cold and humid atmosphere ; while, in the Valfey, or at the foot 
oftne rock, the air is mild, $nd sometimes hot. For this reason,' 
those who arc stationed in these high forts nro unhealthy, and are 
sulJjfct to fevers, which are vej-y difficult to cure. * 

I skall <*Mifclude yds branch of my subject with a few words on* 
the Arms of the coynp-y. The Hindus have thirty-two different kinds 
of weapons, each of which has a particular name and description in 
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'uiun uuoks. Models of tliom are also to be soen in the hands *of the 
, images of their principal gods. Each of the tfiirty-two gods lias his 
•own peculiar weapon. It'would be difficult to give in writing, any 
tolerable ^description of them, as hardly one* of them bears the. 
smallest resemblaneeto such as are known in Europe. All that can 
be said in general, is, that some are.edged for hocking, some pointed 
for the thfust, and others obtuse ami Weighty tor tlie purpose 
of contusion. Aqiong the defensive, are tRe helmet anjl the shield, 
the latter is the more common, and is made of leather , # studdedjyith 
flails, with larg^j round heads: and is generally about twq,.*»feet in 
diameter. j • • . • # 

Some Hind# soldiers, instead of £ cuifass, jvWar a kind of thick 
and quilteJ! jackets; a sort of armour greatly in use amongst the 
Hebrews of old, and otlfor kneient'ueoplc. They were made with 
great art, and could ward off the blows Rf cutting instruments: and 
tlic same advantage is attributed to those 'of t* Hindus : but they 
uertainly are not impenRIratfle to musket-shot^ and I cannot imagine 
that any advantage they afford can be at all equivalent, to the incon¬ 
venience they occasion in sultry climates. * 

. * , Tiie most common weapon of offence, in ancient times, was the 
bow. and arrow. It is still practised with skill and effect. Their 
arrows are small, not being more than two or two and a half feet long. 
Tiff bows do not exceed that length, although their fables make those 
of their gods to be of a prodigious sweep. It is stated that the bow of 
Rama was carried with difficulty by fifty thousand men. 

The favourite weapon of Vishnu is the Chahr^n; whieit is a round 
or circular machine, of which many devotees of the god bear the emblem, 
imprinted on their shoulders with hot iron. It is still used in some 
plflees, and is nothing ftore than a large circular plate of iron, the outer 
edge of which is made very sharp. , Through the centre a shaft passes, 
by means of,which a rotatory motion is given tq the plate, which whirls 
with great rapidity, and cuts whatever it approaches.* I am inclined to 
believe, that neither this, n*or several other weapons that I have seen 
represented in the hands of the idols, arc at all used in any other nation. 

Another species, very much in use among all the Hindu Princes, 
is a sort of large rocket, hooped with iron, and eight or ten inches 
long. They,•fire it in a horizontal positioh, wd employ it. chiefly in 
spreading*confusion and disorder amongst the cavalry. They wound 
whatever they approach; and some limit a crescent of fire, .which 
makes them exceedingly dangerous. In general they do not make so 
loud a report as our hand-grcsades, Jint they have a more extensive 
rapge. • * • 

F/om the Hindft floods, it appeal* that the use of tllbsc fire-#orks, 
which are called Vann or liana is very ancjwit. Mention is made m 
the liamayapa of tho Vana or Rocket of Raimi, as one of his principal 
. missiles. The Vana is also one of the thirty-two, species qf arms 
’syiujnerated bv the' ancient Hindus; whicJjj is a proof that the use of 
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gunpowder was not unknown to them, at afi early period; lor, with¬ 
out that materia], it wbuld be impossible to charge the rockets, which, 
from the oldest times to the present day, have been employed by this 
people. 

Besides, the knowledge and practice of the variouB sorts of ftro- 
worics know/i in ^Europe, must Jmve been of ancient date amongst the 
Hindus; since t{iere are^ftnne castes, whose ordinary, and/sometimes 
only occupation, Jias always been the making of stujh preparations of 
gunpowder. ,It is probable that the Europeans have borrowed the art 
from ffiwn. But V s certain that they possessed it before .the period 
of the modem invasions of the Christian and "Muhammadan powers ; 
which evidently establishes tht^invention of gun|>ow(Jer^ among them, 
to have preceded its discovery in Europe by many centuries* 

At the same time it appears that fhe^Iindus were not formerly 
acquainted with the destrufctire effects of this powerful agent, v hen 
strongly compressed Wi me'tallid tubes, t h was reserved to the Euro- - 
peansto instruct them in this deplorable aftd jteniieious science. For, 
till the invasions from Europe, the people of India m:!de no use of 
gunpowder, but for plcasifre and anufceim nt. Their invaders taught 
them its murderous qualities. « 

Besides several of the ancient instruments peculiar to the*nation, *» 
the Hindus have lately adopted the lance, the dagger, and the sabre. 
The last is now tlteir favourite weapon. They have masters of dcfcr.ee 
who teach the art; and they practise it very gracefully. But these 
arms are not often stained with the blood of an enemy. 

The mfisket has,also become a favourite amongst them, although, 

• in their hands, it is not very fatal. Till lately, they had only match¬ 
locks, and their powder has been always very had. , 

The Hindi! armies are never exercised 'in'firing. Their Prinfies 
think it a useless expenee to paste, powder in any other way than in . 
the field of battle. , ' , 

Of late, the Europeans have provided tjiem with pieces of cannon, 
of brass and east iron. They had iroir ones before, but they were 
composed of separate bars, fastened together, and of an enormous 
calibre; and, with this miserable artillery, they shot stone balls of 
more than a foot ih diameter. They did not understand any way of 
pointing them but horizontally. Thgir ignorance of the European 
mode of serving the artillery was often the cause of many 1 of them 
losing, their lives. I have reafi, in a manuscript written here about 
sixty,years ago, that, about that time, the llajah of" 'Rinjorc, for some 
grudge,„having declared war gainst, the Dutch, sent a considerable 
body of troops to take the fort of Negapatam. Some cannon shots 
were'.fired upqn them from thenpe without taking effect. The King’s 
troops, rejjaarkpigfthat the bullets went high over their heads, advanc- 
ed to the glacis, thiqking' they had nothing to fear from the artillery 
of their enemies.. But the Dutch, taking the opportunity a? their 
near approach, lftaded their guns' with grape-shot, and, taking a goad* 
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,ain^ tlifew the whole army»into disorder, and taught‘them, to their cost, 
how easy it was to change the direction of a camion. .. 

>» Hie author, from whom I quote, adds, that, on the same occasion, 
a'fy&hman, in the service of the Raja, having gdne too near the fort, 
his-pfelanquin was struck with a cannon shot, and shivered in pieces. 
He himself was unhurt, having cautiously quitted it a little before; 
but his fea^ was so excessive that he fleW, with the utmost precipita¬ 
tion; swearing, from timotetime, by th§ three hundred and thirty 
millions of gods, that he would nevqr again, While he livpa, go within 
ten leagues of arry colony inhabited by European dogs. 



CHAP. XL 

ON THE SECT OF'TgE JAINS*AND THE PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THEM AND ’rtlK BKAIIMANS. 

The details which *1 propose to gi^e on# tho sect of the Jains, their 
doctrines and*particular sustains, have been communicated to me by 
several learned persons, belonging to that sect, iirvtriot^ districts, 
and at different times. But, sy> my i^ststfctors did not agreo in all 
pints, I have thought it*»roL prudent to avoid all uncertainty, by 
omitting every tiling on which (there was a diversity of opinion, u*hd tu 
admit that only on which they were all agreeij. I ha*‘o likewise taken 
pains to ascertain tin; authenticity of great part of what follows, by 
consulting several Jain books, which .were for some time in my posses¬ 
sion, and from which many of the particulars here given are abridged. 
So that I can venture to vouch for the accuracy of what I # repfti. 

The name Jaina is composed of two words Ji and Na, signifying 
a Jprson that has renorfheed the ordinary modes of thinking and lining 
among mankind.** For a.true Jaina is bound to this separation from 
society, by his religion, which prescribes ^it, and also that he may 
avoid the jseom and sneers which the due performance of his sacred 
duties would there bring upon him ; and by that firm belief in holy 
things which he must hold inviolable to his dying hour. Yea, liis 
religion is the only true one upon earth; the primitive faitli of all, 
mankind. 

. In the progress of time, the true religion was gradually abused in 
different essential pints; and abominations, corruptions,'-and suporsti- 
1 tions of every kind have usurped its piaee. , The Br&hmans who gained 
tiie ascendant, swerved from all the old religious maxims of their 
■Hindu ancestors, laying aside the venerable traditions of their masters, 
and substituting in their place a monstrous combination in which there 
cannot be seen a tkaee of the primitive doctrines. 

The Brahmans a*3 uHdoubtedly ■ the inventors of t?(£ y edaa, the 
eighteen Pnratjas, the Trimurtti, and the extravagant fables of the 
Avatfras of Vishnu, the infamy of the Lingam,.the worship of the 
Cow and other animals, .and of sensible objects, the sacrifice of the 
Yajna, and many other absurdities net less reprehensible. The whole 
of ijiese are f rejected by< the Jains, who hold them to be a mass of 
abonrinationsy innovations, and ‘ corruption? of the true and primitive 
"religion.# <• B «■,, 

** Thi* is dto the true itymot^y ; jina is one who has overcame human C \firmilies 
and past tons t and J>frA=nppcrtainitig to a jiha. 
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llicse depravations of tho Brahmans were not indeed introduced 
. suddenly and at once, but insensibly and littM by little. The Jains 
.who then f ormed, with the Br&hmans, a part of the same general body 
of JiindAs, all possessing the same common religion, were unwilling 
to -cbme & an open rupture-, but never ceased, from'the outset, to 
<^j)]30SQ with all their might the dangerous innovations and changes 
iwhich thaf^proud body were introducing into the pure system which 
every class of Indians had professed from thb remotest tpnes. 

But the soipid believers at that period, perceiving »that all their 
endeavours to preserve the true 'religion pure a&d unspotted, were 
unavailing, and ^that tho Bhahmans were continually* advancing in 
apostacy with raj^d strides, and seemtfl determined to *bring matters 
to a crisis by drawing over tli# tlioughtlcss^multifude into the torrent 
on which they themselves Ifiid Embarked, wqro forced into 1 the unplea¬ 
sant necessity of an open rupture. Tins became absolutely unavoid¬ 
able when, after so many other* innova Sons* the Brahmans introduced 
the dangerous ntiv.elty «f the sacrifice of Yiyna, in which a living 
ottering, genially a ram, is sacrificed, in contradiction to the most 
sacred and inviolable principles? of the Hfndiis, that uniformly and 
rigorously interdicted every species of slaughter, which, in its most 
innocent form, no necessity' could justify. 

After that detestable innovation, matters came to an extremity. 
Th* Jains assumed that appellation, which sufficiently denoted tho 
eourse they were to pursue. They kept no longer any terms, but declar¬ 
ed themselves in a state of open insurrection against tho corrupters 
of the true primitive religion. They withdrew from the»Brahmans 
and all their adherents, and formed the body of'Jains such as it now 
exists, and composed of some faithful Br&hmans, of Kshatriya or 
■Souliers, of Vai&ya or Merchants, and of S'udras or cultivators. 
These four divisions now compose, the posterity of the Hindus of every 
•caste who united together, in early tin«^, to oppose the innovations 
of ‘the Brahmans, and who have preserved In purity the pristine 
religion of the country. • * 

After this rupture, flie Jhins, or true believers, never desisted, 
during a long eourse of time, to oppose tho progress of the Brahmans,* 
and to reproach them with tjieir apostacy and impious conduct. The 
points on which they differed had been till then the subjects merely of 
learned conTi\Wersy, but now afforded *grounds*for a long and bloody 
war, in which tho Jains held up for a^ong time against their adver¬ 
saries. But the wipked innovations ot the Brahmans having gradu¬ 
ally been adopted by most of tho Ksljgdriya or lMjas, and the gl'oat 
’majority of tho other tribes, th»y became the more powerful party, 
and,sueceeded at hist in beating down the Jains and reduefbg them»to a 
st ate of abject submission f every where demolishing tlfs places^ anil 
’objects of their worship, depriving them of £!ynr religions, and civif 
liberty, excluding them from all places arid empfoytnonts, and reducing 
thorn txrsuch absolute distress that in.many province of ludiq,.there 
dqos not rotuain the slightest vestige of the Jains or their worship. 
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This persecution iui<i religions war, the commencement. of "del* 

cannot he exactly ascertained. as, according to all appearances, it. 
must have begun at a very remote period, seems to have continpeci* 
to mo^ei'ti times ; as*we are assured that Kings and other Jain Prinaes , 
exercised their government in many countries of the peniitsula with¬ 
in these fqpr or/fWe liundraj..years; and it is asserted that it was 
under their protection, tmd*by their assistance, that several of the 
temples and other public monuments were errected, which are at 
present helujhy that sect and are to be found in the different provinces. 

The Br&lmuutf; arc now (universally predominant. The Jains no 
where possess*the land nor even confideiftial'employments ; but con¬ 
form themselves *n all plactft* to the ordinary lifi^of other Hindis, 
addicting themselves, like the rest, to agriculture»and <rade. Tho 
tribe of Vaisya, the mqst mmierous* of^Unv, is almost exclusively 
engaged in traffic, and chiefly in that of vessels of copper and other 
metals used by the Hindis iif their Iftehons. 

Tlie Brahmans intermixed with th 8 J art is arc dot numerous. . I ' 
liave been informed, howevtr. that in the south of the "Mysore, at the 
distance of three or four ’lays journey from the place where I am now 
writing, there are fifty or sixty families of Brahman-Jains who h^vo 
a temple for their own special use, with a Brahman Guru of thei^ 
sect, who t officiates in it, at a village called Malaiyur." 

In the principal temples pertaining to the sect, those for,exasiplc 
of Belligolu, Madhu-giri and others, the Gurus or priests who per¬ 
form the sacred functions, are taken from the tribe of Vaisya or 
Merchants, and no£ from that of Brahmans. This usurpation on the 
part of the Vaisya, added to the reproach they lie under of having 
corrupted or altered the true religion of the Jams, by mixing it with 
several superstitious practices of their opponents, has excited agtpnst 
them the jealousy and distrust of the Brahmans of the sect, who treat, 
them as heretics. But the c differences between them have never 
broken out into an open rapture. ' 

The body of Jains is divided into* two principal sects, one of 
t which bears the name of Jd ina-Basru* and the other Kashta-Sanghi - 
Swetambara. 0 

t « 

Religious System of the Jams. 

They acknowledgS but one Supreme Being, one GmWwly, to whom 
they give the Appellations of Jaineswcvra, Paru.016.tma. Raraparavastu, 
anJleveral others, all expressive of his infinite natvre. 

To this Being alone meif'ouglit to offer up their adoration q,nd 
sacrifices. . 

°The adt ration and other marks of respect which the Jains 
‘frequently, offer lo theif^Iirthak&ras, their Chakravartis and to several 

n Many interesting Hetiils regarding the Jaiks are to be found mtersjieryyd through 
Dr. Buchanan’s tiu$# Volumes. 

0 Morning IJ'Ailc rfbed. ** 
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'other objects of worship held sacred among them, and represented 
under a human shape, naturally refer to the Supreme Being alone • 
•ton those holy personages, in taking possession after death of tlie 
Mo|«sha or Mukti, the Supreme felicity, .have become intimately 
unrtpd and inseparably incorporated with the Divinity. 

The Supreme Being is one and frtdivisddo, sjJiAtual and without 
parts or extension. His four principal attributes are as follows : 
!• Ananta Gndnam :—Wisdom infinite. 

2. Ananta Da'csanam :—Intuition infinite; or (mowing all things, 
and being every where present. 

3. Ananta Viryfim :—Infinite power. * 

4. Ananta StAham :—Infinite happiness.* 

This great Omnipotent is wholly altoriiSd in the contemplation of 
his otVn infinite perfections and in the enjoyment of his own blessed¬ 


ness. 


« » *• 

He concerns not himself at all with oarthly tilings, and intermed¬ 
dles not with the order and government of this great universe. 

m • . The virtue and vice, the good and evil which prevail in the world 
jjpro’equiflly indifferent to him. 

Virtue, being just and good in its own nature ; those who practise 
it lfi this world, shall find an unbounded reward in another life, in a 
happy regeneration, or in immediate introduction to the Sicarya. 

Vice, bein^ unjust and wicked in its nature, the vicioijp shall find 
a suitable punishment in an evil resurrection, or ii* descending straight 
into the informal Naraka , there to expiate their crimes. But, in neither 
case, does the divinity interfere. He takes no concern in their actions 
liei%, nor in their rewards’or punishments in a future state. 

• Matter is eternal, and independent^ the Divinity. Whatever 
exists now, has always existed, and will contimBe for ever. 

Not only is matter eternal, b\it the order also that prevails in the 
universe, such as the fixed*am?uniform motion of the stars, the sepa¬ 
ration of light from darkness, the succession and renovation of the* 
seasons, the production, and, reproduction of animal.and vegetable life. 
In short, whatsoever is visible is also everlasting ; and whatsoever is 
shall endqr§ tyithout considerable* alteration. • 


, , Metempsychosis. * 

• , The most prominent dogma, of tluj religion of the Jains i,^ that of 
the transmigration of the soul of one body into another after death. 
The* transition is from theJbody of one, man into that of«another §nau, 
•or into "that of a brute: and a soul is either ejevated* o$ degraded iif 
tljis way, according to the provious virtue ?>r, vice of the possessor. 

Tift Jains attempt to explaip their system of futo^e retribution in 
iW following way 
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tfgh a man may not have to reproach himself with great* 
dHbaes^yet still the slightest tinge of vice tbscolours tire genuine titta 
of virtae, and the offender must suffer transmigration into fhebody'pf* 
an insect, a reptile, a bird, or a quadruped, and is degraded in, this 
respect, less or more, according to the degree of his offences. 

, When the ba&ifce of jdrt*e*lind vico stands nearly equal, and still 
ipore when the good outweighs the evil, t{jc soul removes imo the body 
:tf|ja rationahcreattire, and regains a new existence, more or less happy 
in ' proportion *to the degree of virtue which it preserved in the other 
World. The noblest transmigration of all is ipto % Brahman or into a cow. 

When ant individual Jias Ifd a life eminently virtuous, he passes 
directly after his disease to Swarga. ' <• . 

i When a wicked man dies* he goes* headlong into Naraka. 

, In these several particulars, the system of the Jains differs, very 
little from that of their ertemidh the Brahmans; but they differ more 
widely in their opinions concerning the' Lvkas or tcorhls. For thtf 
Jtefins entirely reject the fourteen Lokas of the Brahmans find also their 
tferee principal abodes oMiappincss, *tho Satya-loka, Vaikuntha and 
Kailasa, the paradises of Brahma, Vishnu and S'iva. v 

% ‘ The Jains admit but of three worlds, which thoy express! by.'thfr 
generic name of Jagat-triya. It comprises the Urddhwa-16ka, the ~ 
paradise, which is the highest of all; the Adha-loka , hell, the lowest 
of all; and the Madhya-loka, or middle world, the earth, the abode of 
mortals. 

* 1., The Urddhwa-16ka or Swarga. 

That world, the first of tho Jagat-triya, has Devcndra for its 
king, and has for inhabitants only tho virtuous few. There are six-, 
teen mansions in the Swarga, in which a higher and a higher degree 
of happiness is enjoyed in proportion to the degree of virtue. The* 
first and best of the skteen, in which the highest felicity is found', is 
called Sadhu-dharma, and is attainable onjy by tho eminently holy, 
.who will here enjoy uninterrupted bliss fpr a period of thirty-three 
thousand years. The last and the lowest of the sixteen abodes is call- 
ichuda Karpa , where the moderately virtuous are admitted and 
:4*|py happiness for a thousand years. Id the intermediate places a 
jlffirroe of enjoyment greater or less is inherited; and fgery virtuous 
iftwn has its mansion assigned according to its rank in mdtit.' 

/flie chief happiness enjoyed in these abodes arises rrom the com¬ 
pany of many women of exquisite beauty, from" vlliose society the 
blessed £raw. the purest delight.^ by indulging the senses of sight and 
hearing alone, and without animal gratification. They are raviqhed 
to ecVtecy by the continual view 1 of those enchanting creatures^ whose 
»«elodiou%voiqgs fill thepi with transports of delight infinitely beyond 1 
what carnal pleasure (jan bestow. 

i Bpt this life does.not continue for ever. After enjoying it for a 

fixed number of years, in a state of, less or greater intensity of, lisp- 
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piness according to the elevation of their respective merits, tliey are 
•all doomed, each at' his own prescribed period, to revisit the earth, 
where their souls renew the transmigration from body to body. * 

•' * Adha-Uka or Naraka': Hell. 

The Second World of the Jagat-trjya is calleddspa-Ma or Naraka. 
This is th$ lowest world of all, where* thftse who had led the most 
wicked lives on earth, whose sins were too*numerpus apd flagrant to 
bo expiated by the vilest possible «tate of transformation, are downed 
to linger in some one of the seven dungeons, eaph more hideous than 
another. ' * ' * 

Sinners of .nl 1 classes have their* assigned periods, places, and 
degrees of punishment; and even in this intimate place of horrors, the 
retribution is suited to tffc illative excess,of wickedness and erinys.* 
One of the punishments, to which greats criminals are there exposed, 
is to place them between twojmounteftns, the sides of which aro made 
,to approach, ahd, by'collapsing, flatten the bodies of the culprits, 
braying theft bones to powder and spreading their substance over the 
whole face of the mountains likfe a thin lestf of a tree. The mountains 
ire-open and recode, and again unite with a shoek, disclosing the un- 
•-hippy* wretch and crushing him again by turns. Nor docs time 
bring relief, by ending his existence or deadening his sensibility to 
pain, until the long period revolves and returns.him again to the 
earth, to animate in rotation a new series of bodies. 

In no region of the Naraka is the punishment perpetual; never 
exceeding tufcee and thirty thousand years, nor falling short of a 
thousand. , 

* t The Madhya-loka. 

* The Third World’of the Jagat-triya, is the Madhya-loka , i^ic 
intermediate state, or world winch nysn inhabit; the abode of virtue 
and vice. , ’ , 

This Loka is a Reju yi extent, or the space which is travorsed by 
the sun in half his. yearly* course. But Jambu-dwlpa, the earth in 
which we live, is but a small part of the Madhya-loka, and is no more 
than a vast continent, environed on all sides by a wide ocean. It 
contains a lake, extending a lak of Yojana in length, or about four 
hundred thousand leagues ; in.tho midst m ujhich the famous moun¬ 
tain of* Mcdiu-meni raises its summit. , 

The Jan^burdwipa is divided into four parts; Furm-videha, 
Apara-videha, Bharata-kshetra, (sjl which India is situated*,) and 
'Ahi-vratta. These aro situated on me east, west, south, end north 
of the Malia-iheru, r^pectively. They *are likewisd divided from 
each .other by boundaridb con si sting *of six enormous mountain#, called 
*Himavatf Maha-himavat, Nish&dha , Nilc^% Ahritmani,. Sikaris; The 
• thre^ first situated to the north of the lake, aud'the others to the south. 

All these mountains stretch in-one direction ‘from east*to west, 
■And cross the whole Jambu-dwijda from s®a to sea. 
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In'the space which intervenes between o&e mountain and ahotuer, 
immense plains are situated, where the trees, the slirubs, and the fruits 
are of a crimson hue. Ghildren of either sex, born in those regions, 
arefitfor propagation forty-eight hours after their birth. Men thej-e 
are exempt from pain and disease. Ever happy and contended, they 
feast on the succuljpt plants anc^jtelieious fruits which the unsolicited 
earth yields fiiem spontaneous^: and placid even is their dentil, which 
translates them intg the elysium of Swarga. 

*On the summit of MouAt Mahd-himavat, a mighty fountain 
springs, from which file Granges'and Indus^ with twelve other great 
rivers, take tludr origin. These fourteen streams preserve a regular 
and unintermitfing flow. Unlike the spur-ions Indus void Ganges of 
the Brahmans, they 'are atyrays unfordable, and subject lteitlier to 
'flpoding nor desiccation, tp el^ihig or fio’Vfng; hut keep their even 
course through the boundless^plain, till they mingle tlieir waves sjitli 
the ocean. ' * ^ 

The sea which encircles the Jambu-ctwipif is two la^s of yojana< 
in breadth, or eight hundred'thousand leagues. Beyond this great 
expanse of waters there is*another Jambii-dicipa or continent called 
Maha-lavani. It has also a race of inhabitants, with its own Mahd -» 
mem, and sacred rivers intersecting its ample plains. This JVimbu-' 
dwipa is two laks of yojana in extent, and is surrounded with a sea 
four laks of yojanar across. «- 

Beyond this sea there is another Jambu-dwipa, called Dcihata- 
kishendah, which is double the extent of the preceding^and has two 
Maha-meru 'mountain?. It is - inhabited by human beings also, and 
has its holy fountains and rivers. The sea is here eight laks of yojana 
across. 

On the other side of this ocean a fourtli Jambu-dwipa is situated, 
with the imposing appellation <)f Puskara-vratta-dwipa, which again 
doubles the preceding iij all its proportions ; has its two Mpunt Maha. 
merus, its streams, and its surrounding ocean. 

On the farther shores of this utmost pea, pvt a distance of sixteen 
lajcs of yojana, a mountain rears its head, with the name of Mannsli’- 
otra-parvata, forming the Thermopylae of the human race, beyond 
which no earthly beiiig has ever passed. The islands in that extreme 
ocean have never been vjsitod by man. „ 

In each of e the four Jambu-dwipas, there arc several f irthan , 
Karas, 0 Chakravarti, Vasudevati!, and other holy persons. The num¬ 
bers of each class vary, but .therejtre not less than twenty o ? any one, 
( nor more ,than eighty. 

Succession and, Vwision oj «T ime. 

The deration of Toneys divided into six periods, which have been 
succeeding each other'wrthout interruption from all eternity, .'ft the 
close of each, a .general and total revolution takes place through all 
nature,.; and the world is r&aewed. 
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Tlie first and longest of these periods is called Pratama-k&la, and 
endures four koti ofkoti, or forty millions of millions of years. 

The second, Duntiya-kala , lasts thirty millions of millions. * • 

Trgtiya-kdla, the third, diminishes to.twenty millions of millions. 

Chaturta-kala , the fourth, come&down to ten millions of millions, 
bating forty-two thousand years. , *N * 

The ^ftli period, called) Panchama-kuldy or tiriie of inconstancy 
and change, is the very age in whjch we now live, and will last twgnty- 
one thousand years. This present year of the Christian a?ra, 1807, is 
the two thousand four hundred and fiftieth year hf the Panchama-kala 
of the Jains. > t , , 

Tliei receJlcy of the commencement of thhs period, going back 
only 2450 years, strike* mfe as somjthing remarkable, and inclines’ 
me t £o believe that it takes its origin *fr*m the epoch of their open 
rup’ture with the Brahmans, audtheirlepamtion from the other Hindus. 
( So famous an mrqnt nvght*vell give rise to ^new era. If this point 
could be wall ascertained, it would enable us to fix with more pro¬ 
bability than we can do now, tire origin and antiquity of the greater 
yiumber of Hindu tales ; because it was the invention, as it is thought, 
..afed the introduction of these failles into the religious system of the 
Hindus, that created the schism which still subsists between the 
JJrahmans and Jains. 

The sixth and last of the periods is called Shashta-K/da, and 
will continue a thousand year’s. When it arrives, the element of 
fire shall dis’S^pear from the earth, and those who are thgn alive shall 
feed on unwholesome reptiles and such roots dnd herbs as they can 
find in their precarious search. 

« In that last’ age there will be in the earth neither division nor aboli¬ 
tion of castes, no public nor private property, no form of government, 
no kings nor laws. Men shall th&i haftp passed into a savage state. 

The period will close with^a Pralayam, a flood which shall inun¬ 
date all the earth except She mountain Vidyartha, which is of silver, 
and will alone remain unhuned by the waters. 

The flood will bo occasioned by unceasing rain of forty-seven 
days, attended with a mixture and confusion of tho elements. 

Soma persons living near, the mountain /jf silver will take refuge 
in the Saves that are about it, and shall be saved fjorn the universal 
ruin. .When the flood retires, they viflll come forth from the mpuntain 
and replenish 'tlie earth. The six.periods will commence again in 
•their regular order and succeed one Another as before. 

/ . . * * 

Knowledge and Learning of the Jains.* 

, The learning and science of the Jains 1 is wholly deposited in four 
VidMsf twenty-foiu’ Purdnas , and sixty-four S&stras. 

. P They have no Vedas , but Agama /which arc 8i correyiowtiug authority.. 
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Tbenames of £hc Pnranas are the same ^ith those of the tfren^f- 
our Tirthurus formerly mentioned, there being a Parana devoted to 
;a«h Tirthuru and containing his history. , 

The names of tlfc four V&las are Pratamani~y6ga t Chararuftti- 
jiffa, Karanani-y6ga, Drdvycmi-yoga. They were written* by lj»o 
nost ancient and^hfnous personage known among the Jains. Ho 
l^urished before the twenty-four Tirthurns, and burst upon this 
world from the Sjyarga, * Assuming oiw nature, he underwent the 
life %f a Brahpian, a penitent, and a Nirvftni. He livetl a jvholo 
Puna Koti or a hundred million of millions of years. He is not 
only the authos of the sacred books which He wrote with his own 
'lands; but houlso divided men into different castfe^* laid down the 
rules by which they were to be directed, their form ttf government, 
and all the ordinances which stijl .unite the Jcins to one another. 

Besides Adhiswara, who is considered as the most perfect of 
beings who ever appeared* on f>ur earth inhuman shape, the Jains 
acknowledge various ofypr famous persurtages* of Shdlaka Puruslia ; 
whose history is found recorded in the Pratamani-y6£a, and also 
in the twenty-four Puranas. Of these holy personages, twenty-four 
are Tirthankarar, twelve Chakravartis, nine Vasu-devatas, nine Bala-, 
vasu-devatas, and nine Bala-ramas.* i 

The twenty-four Tirthankarars are the most celebrated of these 
holy personages. 'Their condition was the most elevated that air. 
human being can attain. They all lived in the most absolute state oi 
Ninani or naked penitents. They were subject to no humpn infirmity, 
weakness, or want, not even- to mortality. After sojourning long 
ppon earth in purity *and holiness, they chose at last to depart, and 
by slow degrees their physical framo dissolved, yielding up to the 
five elements the particles belonging to each, which ’ were gradually 
attracted to the Moksha , the abode of, the divinity, and united to his 
nature for ever. . < 

t t w f 

During their lives they gave an example of all the Virtues, ex¬ 
horting men to conform to the precepts and rules enjoined by formei 
Jains, and devoted themselves to the prSetidB of penitence and con¬ 
templation. Several of them lived very long. The first existed 
some' millions of yejirs. The lives of the rest gradually diminished, 
and the last of all lived no more than eighty years. They flourished 
in the age called CliartuHa*Kdla, which immediately pi^Sgdgd that 
of our own timest, and lasted a ( koti of kotis, or ten millions of mil¬ 
lions ofc years. , t . * 

There are no TirtbankSrar^-at present in this division of the 
Jambu-dwipa, which those holy pertonk have disappeared from, 
several thousand years ago*; although they will return in future agefc. 

i <■ ' ‘ , 

oHank of Saifyasi Ninani, amorty the Jains. 

t * (|. # • * I s 

The highest, stetion to which a human being can attain is that ol 
Sanny&A Nurani .%1 naked penitent.^ A person in this situation is 116 
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, lon|er «a man but bccomoe a part of the divinity/to whom he is in 
some measure assimilated by his devotions. When he has arrived at 
• the highest possible degree in this profession, he voluntarily lays it 
‘do'vn, and, without dying, his earthly frame attenuated, and he 
obtains the Moksha by absorption into the- godhead. 

No true Nirv&ni penitent now .exists in this iUvisiop of Jagat- 
triya; aiwL consequently no mortal is now* enable of obtaining, the 
M6ksha or \upremo felicity ? because, to bo edified for $iat diiftfnc- 
tion, a man must have been a IMhman born, and must also phss 
through tlje stato of a Nirvani penitent. ^ 

Women neveij having aspired at aijy time to this rank, it- follows 
that in no age^dn persons of that sexHiavo been’qualified to receive 
the Moksha. . > , 

* • *| 

After many millions of years and several millions of t.ransmiora¬ 
tions* from body to body, all anen ultimately attain to the state of 
» Nirvani penitenfr, .and tcrmahftte their course, by reunion with the 
divinity through the blessing of Moksha.. 

But, before arriving at ilie sublime condition, it is requisite to 
,|»ss through eleven inferior degrees of contemplation, forming a 
"noviciate or course of preparation for the degree of Nirvani, during 
which the penitent is gradually acquiring advancement in purity until 
lnTarrives at ultimate perfection. 

When lie has reached this lofty summit, the penitent is no ionger 
of this world, becomes wholly insensible to earthly concerns. He 
sees, with equal indifference, the good and the evil, the virtue and the -> 
vice which psevail amongst men. He is entirely exempted from human 
..passions and their eft'eets„and neither loves nor hates. He is beyond 
the' wants of nature, and can bear all sorts of privations without pain. 

. Hunger and thirst are no longer felt, and he can pass weeks or months 
without sustenance. When lie submits to food, he takes indiscrimi¬ 
nately whatever nourishment, either aifimal or vegetable, comes in his 
way. An excrement, if cqpies the* readiest, is not rejected. He 
knows not the shelter of a roof', the bare plain or shady forest being 
his only alternative. Having no wants, lie lives in absolute independ¬ 
ence and in total estrangement from other men. Though quite naked, 
lie is utterly.regardlcss of wind or rain, of l#at/>r cold. He is exempt 
from distose'and infirmity. He has a lofty contempt/or all men, let 
their rank on condition in life be ev(# so high. Whether they do 
right or wrong* lib cares not He casts .not a look away on* any 
njan, nor receives any visit. * Hp suffSfc* no thought, nor affeetjon, nor 
inclination, to wander frmff the Deity ; of li'hose essence ho already 
coiftiders himself to be a^art. Absorbed fn the contemplation m£ the 
divine •perfections, what consideration has lie^o beAom op ilie worM 
and all its vanities ? * * 

Bflt’a life of abstinence, hardship, and contemplation, during the 
eleven stages wliich have been em/nerated,^nust gradually impak- the 
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bodily frame of the devotee. It wastes away like Karpura, tlife Ii/lian, 
camphor, in the furnace. The five principles of which 'it consists are 
imperceptibly dissipated; the earth, the water, the fire, the wind, and.' 
the air, rejoining tneir kindred and native elements ;^ill nothing but 
a shadow or phantom of the Nirv&ni remains. • • * 

Arrived at .this incomparable state of perfection, he quits this 
sublunary world, and gqtfs to unite himself inseparably wifti the deity, 
and to enjoy in hie bosom spiritual happiifess, complete and everlasting. 

« . 

i Civif rules of conduct arnojig the Jains. 

Their civil ordinances are in many respects t&h^same as those of 
other castes of Hindus, and particularly^ those of the BrahmUns. Their 
scrupulosity respecting pnrityf knd impurity is nearly as great, and 
they follow nearly the sarife inodes of purification from external and 
internal pollution. For this purpose^tho ablutions of the Jains are 
not less frequent than those of any other fribe/and they are accompani¬ 
ed also with Mantras and "other ceremonies. The customs of the 
Brahmans respecting the Triple Cord, Marriage, Mourning, Funerals 
and the other affairs of life, are also observed in substance by .tie 
Jains. « ‘ •« 

But they have some usages peculiar to themselves, such as jjie 
following. 

All castes and ranks amongst them wear the Tripig, Cord, which 
they are invested with when very young by the G®ras with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

They are not permitted to take any sojid food' before sunrise or, 
after sunset. All meals are therefore served up while the great 
luminary is above the horizon; and.no circumstance of life can occur in 
which this rule may ba dispensed with. . * 

They have no Titld, or dayfs appointed for celebrating the memory 
of the dead; which is one of the most^irolhinent institutions among 
the Br&hmans. With the Jains, the dead are forgotten almost as soon 
as they are buried,; and, in three days after the funeral, there is no 
farther mention of them. 

i f • 

They do n^t, like most other Hindus, rub their fo'rdhSads with 
the ashes of cow-dung. But*as, m India, it would appear rude to 
shew Ihe bare skin of the, whole forehead, they take*the decoction of 
sandal wood and imprint upon {iff the little circular mark called Pota,. 
or merely a straight line.. Some of tnendvxhibit thq Pota, in fo^n-of 
a erd^s, on the head, neck, storpach, and esjth shoulder, in hopouf of 
their five ^principal Tirthank&ras. • 

They are still mope rigid than the Br&hmans with regard food. 
They scrupuloqgly abstain not only from all inebriating drink and 
from, all animal matter, bwt they also reiect for nourishment soroe^f 
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th<j$imple vegetable productions, such as the onion and gaVliu, with 
•other simples on which the Brahmans subsist. . 

, , Their motive for this extreme reserve is the dread of committing 
. mupder by destroying the insects which abound in such plants. So 
that'the principal and almost the sole article of food which remains to 
the Jains, besides rice and milk, are tJie different .species of peas and 
beans that grow in the country. * • » * 

They have a particular abhorrence of assa ftetida,* which the 
Brahmans, on the contrary, are so excessively fond Sf that it has 
beeome an'indispensable,article in'their kitchens. ' 

The Jains efttjho honey, not even ai a mediciqp in Sickness. 

Their ’ dreaxf of committing murder »is so excessive, that the 
women, in cleaning their houses, when! the;* come to scour the floors 
with oow-dung, according to the general "Hindu custom, commence 
with lightly sweeping the sip'^aec, to removo the ihsects which are 
‘ liopping about^ lest*any of them should fall a 'victim to the scrubbing 

brush. " • 

1 « 

9 For the like reason, when they are preparing to cook, they 
jairAfully examine every article and ingredient they are to use, and 
tenderly shake off all the creeping creatures they find. Indeed, being 
°fopinion that it is as great a crime to kill an insect as a man, the 
Jams will not maltreat even those that seem formed by nature for the 
sole purpose of tormenting human repose. When a bug is very 
teasing, they 1 remove him softly and put him on the ground 
without injury. » * 

Being afraid, for the same reason', of swallowing animated beings 
In ihe water which they drink, when they go to the tank or well to 
draw it, tlioy carefully cover the. mouth of the pitcher with a bit of 
'gauze to exclude the insects from efftcriits with the water. A thirsty 
traveller, in the same manner, when lw* wants* to drink on his way, 
stoops down to the stream, and phts a feloth over his mouth, through 
which ho sucks the wato?, arftl so avoids the danger of committing 
murder. * 

Notwithstanding these, peculiarities of customs*and opinions, the 
Jains enjoy ^ very extensive toleration in m«*st parts of the peninsula. 
They havd ratfny elegant temples "in various districts, where they per¬ 
form their ceremonies, without interruption, and with abundance of 
pomp and splendauf. _ 

» ^ 

* There is a celebrated £\nplb of this sect, in the Mysore, in a 

village called Srftvana-Bf^Jgola, at some distance from 1 the fort of 
Seringapatam. Vast' nufnBers of pilgrimsof tjhissect, from various }>ro-^ 
viifces of the peninsula, are daily flocking to ^bjs sacred «plac* to per^ 
form thek vows. Of late years, however, it £a* lost much of its 
celebrity, on account of the frequent .visits of Europeans from ^curi¬ 
osity 4 which, in the eves of the de-stout natives, iniure the sanctity of 
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the place.* I have "been informed that the Guru or pontiff of the stet, , 
who formerly resided at this temple, felt himself so greatly insulted by 
these frequent and inquisitive intrusions of European strangers, which 
he had no means of preventing, and so deeply affected with the grjov- ' 
ous pollution which the very presence of this sort of people,* followed 
hy their Pariah servants and dojjs, brought upon the temple, that he 
quitted it ita despair fovqj yeifs ago, and sought a refuge on the 
Malabar Coast, where he* might avoid suqb importunate gufests. 


* The village of Sravana Balagrda is sun’ounded with three little 
hills, and it is in tin* bason which they form that this celebrated J?in 
temple is erected. • * * 

* c . * _ 4. • 

At the top of one of those hills there is hewn Spit of. the rock a 
«• gigantic image sixty or seventy feet Jiig^; which may be seen at a 
distance of sevoral leagttqs. f It must have been a work of great, 
labour to cut out so enorjnou% a figure to such a depth in the rock. 
It may he takoil as a sample of the style of sculpture; and it 

has appeared to many'European travellers who hdve visited it not te> 
l)c devoid of proportion. , It represents a celebrated ancient Nirvani 
penitent, called Gautama, a younger son of their great Adiswara. 
It is in a standing posture and altogether naked. 9 ■ *■ . 


The same figure is represented in the interior of the temple at 
the foot of the mountain, also naked, but sitting cross-legged. On Jjie 
outside of the walls there are niches containing images of the twenty- 
four Jinas and several other objects of Jain worship. 

It apjtears deserving of notice that the princip^*'objects of ve¬ 
neration to be met witli in the greater part of the largo temples of the 
Jains are represented of a gigantic si/e, and all nak,od ; which prove* 
that they have generally been intended to commemorate some of their' 
Nirvani penitents. 

u '• ** 1 

The Jains meddlb notTsjJ all with the ceremoniesof the Biftli- 
mans; nor will they on any Recount su§er their own to be touched 
by them; shewing upon all 1 occasions the utmost jealousy of any 
«attempts at superiority on the part of that sect, to whom they never 

vield the smallest mark of attention or deference. 

* • (1 


So' strongly does this sentiment prevail on both sides, that the 
two sects cannot possibly live together or agree in any^ajic.point. A 
perpetual distfhst keeps them,^sunder; and if self interest leads them 
at ally time to a good understanding and familiar intercourse with each 
othfer, it is altogether iiisincfiwand hollow, their scen t hatred and 
abhorrence being generally the grehtesH^when they appear to be the 
moat in union. It is ‘Said that some ca^s of Brahmans introduce 
Jnh? their d&ily, prayers, a malediction against the Jains; jvho, t bv 
way of fepriSal, every«?jiorni.ng, as soon as they are awake, pronounce 
tnese words : 11 Brtiluna Kshayam,” Let the Brahmans periuh.! 

-<| - - -- 1 - 1 -—--- 

f? Cora p are^ Buchanan’s Mpiore, Vol. Til. p. 410 , where the image is figured. , 
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' cl “l Jed hatred«that subsists between the two stscts is out¬ 

wardly manifested in their conduct to each ether under all circum¬ 
stances ot life. In the countries where the Brahmans have jh» 

SS. ’,S “?“ de from all employments, and where 

Kf? .1® S S."“^‘ !%> »» occaricmot mortifying ti«, 
ans, of humbling their pride, and mahiag,thenv feel that they 
lave not yet forgotten the injuries aM?perseeutions of evc*y kind which 
t heir ancestors had to endure from the Brahmans of' former times. 1- 


v'. T This sketch of the Jains is very imperfect. For fuller information the 
reader is referred to Wilson’s Hindu sects, to Buchanan’s Mysore, in which numerous 
interesting details of the Jains are interspersed, to Wilks’ Mysore, vol. I. p. 507, and the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. The following is a summary of the most important 
particulars regarding them. 

1. Thc^jeny the divine authority of the Vedas. 

2. They pay peculiar homage to certain deified mortals, who bj^ austerities have 

acquired a sjption superior to that of the godj. * 

# They manifest an e xJrcf Vr.^r version to the destruction of animal life. 

4. The 24 tirthanharas [tiryate = it—the world—is crossed over] are especially 
i evercnccd, and their colossal images arc fco be ijpund in their temples. 3 

• 5. They do not exclude the Hindu gods fro^i worship, though their own saints arc 

tlie chief objects of adoration. , 


6. Their ministrant prints a^p Brahmans, by whom all ordinary rites of ceremonial 

worship are performed. . 

7. Tho Jain system seems to be the most recent of the great systems which have 
obtained followers in India. 

®- ,Thyygtcm probably originated about 12 Centuries ago. 

9. TlSWain system is probably founded upon, and an extejsion of, some parts of 

the Buddhist religion. It is a Buddhist sect, and the Jains have superseded »and perse¬ 
cuted those from*whom they sprung. , , 

10. The Jains succeeded tj’b B’jtidhists^iTukp Coromandel Coast in % or about the, 
yinth Century, and in the IQ'/uentury were in power under Guna Mndya, 

11. Between those pCrtids the Jains were the Ihief writers itPTamil. T* them we 
owe the Nannul, Chintamani, Naladi and perhaps tnj J^ural. * , a 

# 1^ Guna Faniya became a Siva. Vishnu VerddlyuA, the Jain Baja of Mysore. 

^ became a Vaishnava in the 12th Century. From that time tfieji have dec^ned in the 
• Sputh, though still Jound in great numbers. 



